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PREFACE. 


The name of Central India, though new, and 
still indefinite as to the exact limits of the terri- 
tories it comprehends, has been adopted in this 
work because it is the appellation by which Malwa 
and the contiguous provinces are designated in 
the official records of the Supreme Government. 
Tliis region was hardly to. be traced in the best 
maps, and we knew little of its inhabitants be- 
yond the reports of that continued warfare and 
anarchy to ^hich they had been exposed for the 
last thirty years, when the outrages committed 
by the hordes of plunderers to whom it had be- 
come a home, compelled us to 'enter it with our 
armies in order that we might subdue them. 

In January 1818 the Author was placed by 
the Marquis of Hastings in the military and po- 
litical charge of Central India; and during the 
four years he filled that station; his o^fu atten- 
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tion, and that of the able public officers under 
his authority, was directed to the object of col- 
lecting materials for the illustration of its past 
and present condition. These he formed into a 
report, which was transmitted to Calcutta, where 
it was printed by order of Government. Several 
copies were sent to England, from which copious 
extracts found their way into periodical 'publica- 
tions. This report having been drawn up amid 
the hurry of other duties, and when the Author 
was in a had state of health, had many imper- 
fections that required to be corrected : he there- 
fore solicited permission from the honourable 
Court of Directors to make it tlie groundwork 
of this memoir, which in consequence contains 
the substance of that official document. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, ^the Author 
has found his task much more difficult than .he 
had anticipated ; and he almost despairs of attract- 
ing general readers to a work, which, although it 
contains much new and interesting matter, is ne- 
cessarily fiUed with names harsh and unpleasant 
to an Englishman’s ear, and fatiguing to his 
mcmorj-. He lias endeavoured to obviate this 
serions objection; by throwing many of the minute 
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details into the notes, and by transferring otliers 
to a very full Appendix and comprehensive Index. 
But, after ah, these volumes must derive their 
chief merit from the cohection of facts ihustrative 
of the genuine Iiistoiy and clmracter of the Na- 
tives of India, and from the fiscal and statistical 
information they contmn. 

Though the prerious studies and occupations 
of the Author had prepared him for the task he 
undertook. ; still there was such a blank to fiU up ; 
so little was known, and so much knowledge was 
ndispensable before he could vent\u« to transmit 
a report that was to be the foundation of public 
measures, that he woxdd almost have shrunk from 
the undertaking, had he not been assisted in his 
researches by many public officers distinguished 
for their zeal, activity, and talents. Their desig- 
nations, the duties they performed, the natme 
of the communications they contributed, together 
with the other sources of information, are stated 
in the Appendix*. A perusal of this list ■will 
greatlj enhance the value of the facts, and shew 
that they possess every requisite to establish their 
authenticity. ' 
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So favourable an opportunity has seldom’ oc- 
curred of observing the character of all ranks of 
the Natives of India, as that which the Author 
enjoyed. The sitnation in which he was placed 
enabled him to obtain the most minute infor- 
mation at a period when peculiar circumstances 


tended to bring eveiy virtue and vice that be- 
longed to individuals or communities into pro- 
minent action ; and if he has succeeded in con- 
veying this knowledge to the European reader, 
his object is attained. Throughout this work the 
Author iias purposely abstained from making com- 
parisons between the habits, privileges, -and con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Central India, and 
those of other parts of that vast continent. Such 


opportunities presented themselves it every page, 
hut even a superficial notice of them .would have 
sweUed these volnmes to on inconvenient hulk 
ra this, it was thought,' for m'any reasons, 

“r, “ 

e task of comparing the facts stated, with in- 
^‘■00 derived from 

™ ‘1-0 Author to 
power i„ .ho East; how far it has been. 
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affected by late conquests ; and also to state his 
opinions regarding the species of administration 
best adapted to Central India and countries simi- 
larly situated. To this object he has devoted the 
concluding chapter, .which contains the result of 
till his experience; nor has he there recom- 
mended any measure whi<Jh he does not, from 
sincere comdetion, believe to be botli practicable 
and indispensable. To mcplain this Still' farther, 
he may add, that there is not a sentiment therein 
cxprcssiid, which has not ih substance, and nearly 
in "words, been previously submitted, in a public or 
p^i^ ate form, to his oflicial superiors, or to those 
whose duty it was to communicate with them ; 
and he believes, that although difierences of opi- 
nion may exist, chiefly as to the mode of intio- 
during such arrangements, his suggestions are not 
essentially at variance ■witli the sentiments enter- 
tained by the eminent |>crsons to whom his letters 
were addressed. 

T}ii} Atit}!Gi' need hsrdiy sinte in this 
n hut a knowledge of the station he filled implies, 
that, in the prosoaUion of all his measures, he 
acted merely as the executive ofFicor of the Su- 
preme Go\ eminent. The peculiar riraimstanccs 
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of the countries committed to liis charge required 
that he should liave great latitude of action, and 
this -was granted to 1dm with scarcely any restric- 
tion. Indeed, to this unlimited confidence, and 
to the personal as well as public support of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and the liberal and just 
principles of that nobleman’s administration, he 
must ascribe that success Avith which his labours 
were attended. 

The Appendix will be found to contain some 
valuable papers. — A short memoir of the map, 
unitten by Lieutenant Gibbings, assistant-quarter- 
master^general, who constructed it, should have 
been included, but this useful document has 
unfortunately been lost ; it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to state, that. Us contents shewed that 
the accompanying map of Central India was en- 
tirely composed from original and authentic ma- 
terials. These consisted of measured "routes’ and 
miUtary sun-eys, cOnwted by the tables of lati- 
tudes and longitudes furnished by Captain Dan- 
gcrfield, whose scientific papers, alike illustrative 
of tl.6 Geology and Gcograpliy of the countries he 

viMtctl; willlw noticed hereafter. * ’ * 
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For his kind aid in correcting the press, and 
for his opinions and observations on diflerent 
parts of this work,- the Autlior is under great 
obligations to Mr. W. Hamilton, a gentleman well 
known to the public by his Indian Gazetteer, and 
Description of Hindustan, works which have dif- 
fused a general knowledge of our Eastern pos- 
sessions beyond any that have been published. 

Mr. W. Hamilton has also digested a Geogra- 
phical Index of the Provinces, Cities, and Towns 
mentioned in the course of the Memoir. This 
useful compendium has, for more easy reference, 
been kept distinct from the General Index, and 
forms the concluding number of the Appendix. * 


♦ No. XIX. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The Author, who has been flattered by this 
early demand for a Second Edition of the Me- 
moir of Central India, has endeavoured, by a 
careful correction of every error, by a minute 
attention to the orthc^aphy of Indian words and j 
proper names, and by explanatory notes, to i 
render the work more worthy of the favourable ’ 
lecepliou it has met with from the public. He is f 
indebted for a great part of these coixeclions' and I 
notes^ to lus learned friend Graves c'hamney 
Haughton, Esq., Professor of -Hindu Literature 
at the College of Hjulcybury. 
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CHAPTER I 


Obiervations on the Geography, Sotl^ Chmaie^ and 
Productiom of Cenhal India 


The prefixed Map of the countr> now termed 
Central India, comprises temtorj from t^v enty-one 
S to twent} five degrees North latitude^ and from 
^ seventy-three to eighty East longitude , or from 
Chittore in Meuar North to the Taptee nier 
South, and from Bundelcund East to Guzerat 
^^^est It includes all those provinces uhich for- 
■"merly belonged to the Soobali*, or Goiemment 


• According to Abul TAzel, the author ”of the Institutes 
of Akber, whose authority most European geographers have 
followed the Soobah of Malwa lies between the twenty 
second and twenty fifth degrees of North latitude and the 
seventy fifth and seventy-eighth of East longitude being on 
the North bounded by Narwar arfd a range of hdls on the 
South by Boglanali on the by Ajmeer and Guzerat 
101 I ’ B 
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of Malwa. The general application of the latter 
term to such an extent of country appears to 
have had less reference to the original limits of 
that province, than to the convenience and usage 
of the Delhi Sovereigns ; whose vast empire was 
divided into Soobahs, or Governments, each of 
which was ruled by a Soobahdar or Viceroy*, and 
the principal province of the territories placed 
imder the authority of the latter, generally gave 
its name to the whole. But we cannot have a 
stronger proof that these were political, not geogra-' 
phical denominations of countries, than that which 
we find in the chai^ng boundaries of the diffe- 
rent Soobahs of India under the Mahomedan rule. 
The fact is, that the mandates and institutions of 
the Moghul emperors were alike unequal to alter 
the established usages of their Hindu subjects, or 
to make them forget the names and limits by 
which India was known to their ancestors ; and 
they continued (whatever the Soobah was teiined) 
to preseive the andent divisions. Tims it. ap- 
pears, that besides Malwa ’’Proper, tlie depen- 
dant but separate countries of Harrowtee on the 
North-east of Nemaur to the South, and the 
IBUy tracts of Rath, Bagur, KantiJ, and part of 
llewar to the West and North-west, were in- 


itt from Nonderlar to ChuaJerry boin^ 
tUiny .„d from Gomh to Bootworm 
anu forty. fjTe cosi. 


two hundred 
two hundred 
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eluded by Mahoinedans in tliat province ; wbicb, 
according to Hindu record, supported by -the 
strong evidence of marked natural ■ boundaries, 
consists merely of the level elevated plain ex- 
tending Norths and South from the Vindliya 
mountains to the Chittore>and IVIokundra range, 
and East and "West from Bhopal to Dohud : 
within these limits it maintains an uniform cha- 
racter, and in no part can they be passed without 
a distinct change in the features and elevation of 
the countrj'. 

Malwa Proper maj', theit.'foro, be concUely 
described as a table-land, in general open, and 
higldy adtivated, varied with small conical and 
table-crowned hills and low ridges, watered by 
numerous rivers* and small streams, and favoured 


• Amongst the principal rivcis we may enumeTate the 
Chumbul ami Cbumbb, the great and lesser Kalec Sind, the 
Mhaee, Seepra, ParbuUee, Netry, and Ahor. To these must 
be added, though not strictly witliin the limits of the pro- 
vince, the Nerbudda, which runs nearly East and West, and 
a few streams which flow into it; all the other rivers of 
Malwa have a Northerly direction* 

The Mhaee, which is in Guzerat, a broad fine stream, at- 
tains in Malwa no great sire or body of uatcr ; it has its rise 
in a stnall’plain five miles West of Arajherra, and shortly 
after passing Bhopawur, pursues a Northerly course till it 
reaches the upper confines of Bagur, where the boundary 
hills give it a sudden turn Westward past Mongana; it is, 
honetcr, soon diverted from this direction by the high pri-^ 
mary mountains of Me«ar, which bend it South, and this 
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with a rich productiTe soil, and a mild climate, 
alike conducive to the health of man. and the 
liberal supply of his -wants and luxuries. 

Malwa in only a few places attains a greater 
height above the level of the sea than two thou- 
sand feet; yet, from the uniform nature of the 
country through which the rivers that rise in this 
prorince find their way to the ocean, and the little 

course it pirrsuea, with little deviation, till it falls into the sea 
in the Gulf of Cambay, near the town of that name. This 
river is not deemed navigable above twelve or fifteen mile* 
from Us mouth, owing to its numerous shallows. 

The nominal source of the Qiumbul is in a part of the 
Vindbya range, nine miles South-west of the cantonment of 
Mhow 5 but this part of tlie river is dry in the hot season, 
during which it owes its waters to other tributary streams. 
The current of this river is in most parts gentle, Its bed 
rocky, and its course through Malwa much obstructed by 
shallows ; but, after entering Harrowtec by an opening in 
the hlokundra range, U becomes a fine and deep stream. 


By the minute surveys which have been made of its course, 
it appears that the Nerbudda is navigable for small craft from 
the sea to eleven miles above jfulluei^S^a, a distance of 
more than one hundred miles.'."' cpramences a wild and 
hilly tract, which extends’ to-a ^stance of ninety miles, in 
some paru of which brcadlh'’of the river is so diminished, 
.nd it. cittrenl ,o otaracurd by rock, and shallovc,, that it. 
navigation i. aliogclhet imporaiblc. Above the Hum Pabl 
or Dcct’sXcap, it i> nam... and rapid, but becomes again 
nav, gable about filieeu mac. below aieuldab, and with the 
oaeepUon of a few place, where .horl land carriage migl.t be 
e...bl,.I,ed, eonunue, w. for distance the Ea.tward 
Of llimmngabad. 
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variation in their banks, w e shall probalily not err 
much in assigning to its plains a greater elevation 
than most parts between the Northera mountains 
of Hindustan and the Nerbudda; and though the 
land of Omerkantah, where that river rises, may 
be higher than Malwa, even its elevation will be 
found less than that of the great central table- 
range which di\ides the Southern parts of the 
peninsula of India. 

Excepting to the North-west, there is a rise 
towards the province of Malwa from all quarters : 
to the South it is elevated one thousand seven 
hundred feet above the Valley of the Ncihudda, 
or Neinaur; and this occurs in a \cry shoit dis- 
tance, fiom the abnipt ascent of the Vindh^a 
mountains, which have little declivity tounrds 
the North. Though less strongly marked to tlic 
East and West, there is an equally well indicated 
ascent over the hilly tracts (blanches of the Vin- 
dhja) which on the East pass Bliopal*, and on 
the West divide this province from Guzerat and 
Mewar. To the North-west there is an ascent to 
Mewar at the Cliittore range, wliich is about two 
bundled feet high; but as the plain of Malwa 
declines to this point more than that amount, and 


* Bhopal, the capital of tins province, forms on the East 
the same exact boundary as Dobud does on the West ; one 
gate of Bhopal is considered m Malwa, whilst the opposite 
belongs to Gondwarra. 
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the country beyond it, or West of It, begins again 
to descend, none perhaps but the highest lands of 
Mewar can be considered on a level with the 
Southern parts of Malwa. 

The temperature of Malwa is, in general, not 
only mild, hut the range of the thermometer 
unusually small, except during the latter part 
of the year, when great and sudden changes often 
take place. Though during the two months im- 
mediately succeeding the rainy season (when the 
hilly and woody parts should be shunned) fevers 
prevail here as in other parts of India, yet the 
climate must, on the whole, be considered as salu- 
brious*, and, to those enervated by 'a long resi- 
dence in the lower and wanner plains of India, 
pleasant and invigorating. The seasons are those 
common to Western India,- and may chiefly be 
distinguished as the rmny, the cold, and the hot. 


The fali-of rain during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, is, in general, mild and 
regular, and may in common seasons be estimated 
at about fifty inches. During lhi«! season, the 
range of the thennometer.is small, 

seldom faUiug lower than^Sy^^bUnd jnorning. 


Tl.= p,^.n.ag 

u, I of year. To .h. 

« rat of iho Clmrabul, of tbe ,plee„ i, vor. 

o' m '"■!'= » an vpidcmio, ahvay 

exist* as a disease »n ihn prot^ncc. ^ 
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or lising higher than 76* or 77“ nt noon. Though 
the mornings become cooler soon after the close 
of the rainy season, there is no very cold wea- 
ther till thejnonth of J)eccmher *. it continues all 
January, and part of Fcbniarj'. In . the latter 
month, in 1820, the thermometer stood, ,at six 
o’clock in the morning, at 28*. Dimng the hot 
season which succeeds, the j^arcliing udnds from 
the. Northward and Westward, that prevail in 
most parts of India to an intense degree, are .here 
comparatively mild and of short duration. The 
thermometer, however, during the day lises some- 
times as high as 08* ; hut the nights are invari- 
ably cool and refreshing In Malwa. 

As consisting of a flat and basaltic formation,* 
no variety of metallic minerals can be looked for 
in Malwa. Iron ore of good quality is plentiful 
and in the houndar}' hills and pihnary mountains 
of Mewar and Marwai*, which extend to the 
North-west between this province, Guzerat, and 
Ajmeer, copper and lead-mines are stated to have 
been formerly worked to some extent, and with 
considerable profit ; but during the late troubled 


* No. II. and No. Ill, of the Aj^pendix. are part of a 
Report from Captain Dangerlield, comprising his meteoro- 
logical, geographical, and astronomical observations on the 
countries he visited. That scientific officer has also added 
his remarks on the geology of Central India, which he has 
illustrated hyja sketch annexed to No. 11. The meteorolo- 
gical register kept by Captain Dangerfield forms No. III. 
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times, tMs work was stopped, and it has not yet , 
been resumed. 

The soil of Malwa, though generally of Uttle 
depth, is celebrated for its fertility. It mostly 
consists of either a loose rich black loam, or a 
more compact ferru^neous mould; add to this- 
the facility of artificial irrigation, and few parts 
of India will he found to posses more natural 
advantages, or to produce a greater variety of 
grain.* 

JiTiits were formerly in great abundance and 
perfection, and Abul Fazel mentions the luxu- 
riance which the vine attained in Malwa. A 
mango is now produced, said to have been ori- 
ginally introduced from Goa by the Mahrattas, 
which is, in size and flavour, in no degree inferior 

• or the vegetable productions of Malwa, the poppy for 
the extraction of opium )s the pr'iflclpa3, an^ constitutes sx 
gnat portion t>f the export Wade tSf that province. Of this 
drug, upwards of ten thousand niaunds, or about 350,000 
pounds of arolrtlupois weight, are annually produced, .of 
which quantity *ix thousand maunda may be reckoned sur- 
plus for exportation.. Amongst the grain Ve tnayXUefly 
enumerate wheat, gram, peas, jowarry, bajri'^ wdong.-oQtud, 
Indian corn, and toowur : of the two first ll'ie largest amount 
u exporteJ. Kicc U pown in .mail qnmitities for iiflernal 
DSC! but ibcrc is cujiivalea more than suffleient for homo 
consumptioD, of .ojar-canc, tobacco, cotton, linseed, tcel or 
. .«cct,oil plant, gatlick.loracic, and ginjee, 'l„a|g„ j, also 
ratsed in .mall quantilicaj and the motindo ciuifolia is, on 
accoanl of m.rool, .bid. nlTord. an caccllcn, ted dye, and is 
a cons, dc, able a, tide of comma, cc, „„cd a g,ca, „,c„,. 
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to those of its parent stoclc But gaulens have 
foi the last thirty yeais received little attention 
in this pronnee ; and the generality of its fruits 
are not remarkable for their quality, nor in gicat 
abundance. 

There are in l^Ialwa and the adjoining pro- 
vinces many foiests, several of which abound in 
fine timber, pai ticularly the teak ; but these ill 
be noticed hereafter, as forming a valuable article 
of commerce. , 

The animals, ^vild and tame, are the same as 
in other paits of India. Amongst the nilder 
classes inhabiting the hilly and woody tracts, wc 
may enumerate the tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, 
hysena, wild liog, antelope, neelgnliee or white- 
footed antelope, sambre, and other deer species. 

, The skin of the sambre, when ^vell prepared, 
forms an excellent material for the militar}’ ac- 
^ coutrements of the soldiers of the Native Powers, 
and is exported to the neighboiuing countries. 
Amongst domestic animals, the liorned cattle are 
much esteemed, and constitute n large article of 
export. Sheep and goats are neither numerous, 
nor held in any estimation ; but the neighbouring 
provinces *of Ajmeer and Mewar produce them 
in great numbers, and of a good kind. 

Though hoises are reared in Malwa, it has 
never obtained a liigh leputation for the breed 
of that animal, arising in some measure from the 
proximity of the celebrated bleeding province of 


10 
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Kattywar, and' the prefercnre given by the Wa- 
liomedans to the Northern horse, and by the 
Mahrattas to the fine race which they brought 
\nth them from the Deckon. 

Camels are seldom bred in Malwa, nor does the 
climate seem favourable to them , they are mostly 
brought from the dry, sandy, and warmer plmns 
of Marwar, where they are reared in great num- 
bers, and of superior size and strength. 

Fish, of good size and flavour, abound, in most 
of the rivers of Malwa ; but as neither these, nor 
the small animals of chase, and birds of prey and 
game, differ from those known in other parts of 
India, a distinct enumeration of them is unne- 
cessary. 

Some of the cities and tOAvns • of Malwa have 


• Tlte atws and towns oC ^ilalwa arc included 

in tlic following list; Oojetn, Indore, Dhar, Tlutlain, Nolyc 
or Burnuggur, Katebrodei Oaeil, Muodissor, Javrud, Ram- 
poora, Bampoora, Munassa, Aggur, Seronge,''Bhnsa, Shu* 
jabalpooT, Ashtz, Sbabltbanpoor, Bewa:»^,'^JDpg, Gungraur, 
Tal, Mundawul, MaWdpoor, Sai^ngjlocr, RLopal, Dohud, 
and Mandoo. Of these tbe roost ancient is Oojein, which 
ranks high among the sacred cities noticed in the Purdnas of 

the Hindus, and istnenuoned by Greek historms; hut the 

modern Oojein stands two toilea South of tltc foTtner city, 
which U said to'bave been buried under a shadow of «arlb. 
^ which appears to me to lave been overwhelmed by the 
^pra river ; and Uie new city, wl.ich stands nearly as high. 
Im been often tirtc^tened with a'rimiUr fate. 

Kexi in rank to Oojein, «c may perhaps place Bhar, or 
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been mucli cclebraleil Iwtli in nndcnt and inodeni 
Iiistoi-). Of some of Uie<c it in now difUcult to 
trace the sites, or discover the immcb ; Imt iimnj 
deserve the notice of the nnli(|imr) , fi-om the re- 

Dliaramiggarcc, ns snil called by ibe Hindus : it »s probabl} 
the nntaent Dharanuggnt, but jts iinpottance \n the authentic 
history of Malwa is clucflj dcmetl from its becoming, on 
the transfer of the Government from Oojem, the scat of the 
princes of tint province prcviouslj to tlicir final citabhsli- 
ment at Mondoo Thu last city, though containing noble 
and miercstlng remains, Ins long since been entirely dcso* 
late It will be htreafter noticed 

Indore, as a ciij, is of modem date. Tlial part of the 
Holkar capital called Old Indore, was a small Tillage, the 
site of which pleased Ahalya Bacc, who encamped at it after 
the death of Mulhar Uow Holkar, She ordered thh head 
oHiccr of the district to temove to it from Kumpail , nnd, 
having built a new city on the opposite or Western bank of 
the small clear stream which flowcil ^last it, gave it the same 
name of Indore. Her partiality for this spot soon raised it 
to a state of comparative prosperity, tliough she continued 
through life to reside at the city of Mhyair. 

The origin of DhtUa and Mundissor is involved in tint 
fable which is common to all early Hindu history. The 
former is said to have been built by the Hindu dcmigovl 
K^machandra, and the latter by Ins son Dcsarctlia, who gave 
his name to the city, which it retained till modern times, 
when u was corrupted by the Western Ilajpoots to Dussorc, 
and is now generally called Mundissor 

Shujahalpoor and Sliahjebanpoor derive their names from 
their founders The former was built by Shujah Khan, one 
of the most distinguished governors of Malwa, and the latter 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan 

Seronge, corrupted from Sheer Giinge, dcrivts its mmt 
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mains of architecture, sciapture, and inscriptions 
to he found amid their ruins. 

The small Province of Nejiaur is that part of 
the Valley of the Nerhudda -which lies between 
Hindia East and Kotra West, and between the 
Vindhya range North and the Satpoora South. 
Its length is about one hundred and thirty miles, 

and origin from its site, becoming the Gunge, or canton- 
inenta, of the Emperor Sheer Shah. 

• Tluilara was greatly incteased, and, according to some ac- 
counts, entirely founded during the reign of Shah Jclian by 
Iluttun Singh, a Rhattore Rajpoot, on uhom the district of 
which it is now- the capital, was bestowed as a reward for 
military services. ' ’ * 

Hbtye was built by Raja Nol, or Nowul. Its modern ap- 
pellation of Burnuggur has Its origin in a strange vulgar' 
■iipcrstitioQ of names of bad omen, which must not be pro- 
nounced before the morning meal. The city is called either 
Nolye or Burnuggur, according to the hour in which its men- 
tion becomes necessary. 

Sarungpoor is an ancient city, and the head of a Sircar, or 
large division of the country. It was greatly improved by 
Baz Bahadur, the last Musulman prince ’of Malwa who as- 
sumed the title of King. 

Bhopal, WE are told, derived hs n^e ffom its Rajpoot 
founder, the rainislcr of thd'ceiebrated Hindu Raja Bhoj, 
and was built at the samtfliftic.lhat his master formed the 
present district of Ta),mto a* lake, and founded near it the 
city of Bhojpoor.'now in'niinS. 

Among ihe mins which merit the attention of the anti- 
nuary, wc may mentioii those of the ancient town oflVoone, 
in Kemaufrand the'Cavcs of B.iug in Ratli, and those of 
Rumnar, near the Chumhul. 
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and its general breadth from .thirty to forty; but 
in tlje centre it may be reckoned above seventy. 
On the North bank of the Nerbudda, the boundary 
mountains seldom recede more than eighteen miles 
from its banks ; and at the Hi\m Pahl*, or Deer’s 
Leap, on the Western octremity of the province, 
the two ranges are merely divided by the 'river. 
The greater part of Nemauris a fertile undulating 
plain, once perfectly open, flourishing, and highly 
cultivated, but of late years oxei^own in many 
parts with low jungle, or bnishwood. The 
Western portion on both sides tlie river, in- 
cluding Bum’anee, Chiculdalj, Dhunnpooree, Sul- 
tonabad, and as far as Kurgond, is generally level 
and culti\ated; but the Eastern portion, from the 
West of the sacred Island of Mundattaf to Kaut? 
cote, is, on the Northern bank^ of the Nerbudda, 


* The name of the Hum Pahl is derived from ihc circum- 
stance of the river being here obstructed by large masses of 
basalt, rising about ten or eleven feet above the ordinary 
level of tlie stream, and giving passage to the river through 
three very narrow channels, across each of which, it is sup- 
posed, an antelope could boond. 

t This' island, which is about thirty-eight miles above 
13 file reli^ous vesori of y^ndu pilgrims from all 
tjuaitets, as containing the shrine of Ongkar, it being con- 
sidered one of the twelve places of Mahadeo’s presence on 
this earth. See Mmdatta, in Geographical Index, vol. n. 

1 The North of the Nerbudda from Kautcote to Nemawur 
opposite llindia, is deemed by tlie natives part of Gondwarra; 
nhd the mlnhitants speak the Gondee dialect. 
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one mass or cluster of low hills covered with thick 
jungle, and almost entirely desolate, excepting on 
the immediate borders of the river, where some 
predatory Rajpoot chiefs foimd fastnesses secpe 
from pursuit, whence, till the^ establishment of the 
EngUsh power, they plundered the neighbouring 
districts from Asseer to the gates of Indore. On 
the Southern bank, for three or four miles from 
the river, the country has the same features as to 
the North; hut beyond that, it resembles other 
parts of the province, excepting that from the 
, desertion or destruction of its population, less cul- 
tivation exists, and low jungle has in most parts 
taken its place. 

. . The soil of Nemaur is not dissimilar to that of 

‘ S'BIalwa, and its pasturage is reckoned peculiarly 
Besides the Nerbudda, which traverses its 
' :whole length, it is well watered by the several 
tributary' streams of that rivfer. 

Tlie greatest part of the lands on the Northern 
bank of the Nerbudda belong to the Governments 
of Dliar and Holkar, excepting .the small district 
of Bancaneer, which is .the i)roperty of Sindia, 
and some of the hilly parts of the province, ,W'hiclf 
Rajpoot and Bheel chiefs continue to possess. 

Mhysir must Iw considered the principal, and 
almost only place of note in Nemaur. Tliis an- 
cient city, wliich is pleasantly situated on tlie 
Northern bank of the Nerbudda. with a fort ele- 
vated alwive the lowm, has long been, as well as 
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its attached Lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory, probably from having been under tlie 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family, wlien it was their capital. Tliat benefit 
whicli it formerly derived from being the residence 
of Ahalya Baee, is now given to it as containing 
the ashes of that great and venerated woman. 
Public buildings of different kinds are erecting, 
and a most spacious and highly finished flight of 
stone steps from the town to the *ri\’er, meant, 
with adjoining temples, to he dedicated to her 
memorj’, is nearly completed. 

With the exception of the small district of Bur- 
wanee, the greatest part of Southern Nemaur con- 
sists of the ancient Sircar, or Government, of Bee- 
jaghur, the name of wWch is now only presen’ed 
in the mins of the capital, situated ivithin the 
limits of a large hill-fort in the Satpoora range. 
This sircar, like others, underwent, during the 
Mahomedan sway, different modifications. One 
writer mentions that, in the eighth year of the 
reign of Shah Jehan, the Sircar of Beejaghur, 
part of the Hindia district, and some others in 
the space between the Neibudda and the Taptee, 
'Were fiirecled to be incorporated into fhe Soobah 
of Candeish ; and Abul Fazel calls Beejaghur the 
capital of Candeish, and states it to have been for 
a long time the residence of its viceroy. These^ 
arbitrary changes confirm what has been said 
regarding the usage of the Delhi Government- 
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forms an intei mediate step, elevated above Gxi^e- 
rat, and rising to^\a^ds Mal\i a; but it is neither 
in climate, nor production, equal to the latter. 

Rath has, with the exception of the capitals of 
the petty states, few large touns or ^'iUagcs. 
Amongst the former, Jahooah principally merits 
notice, from its romantic situation in a small rich 
A alley, near the base of a low range of hills. 

The lulls of Rath abound in iion oi*e; and the 
foi ests afibiri, besides the teak and bamboos, many 
timber-trees, adapted not only to building, but 
to many other useful and ornamental purposes 
There aie several wcll-frcquentcd loads througli 
this province, connecting Malvva witli Gnzeiat 

The province of Baguu is a pait of the same 
hilly tract as Rath, fioin which it is divided by 
merely a narrow slip of Malvva, which projects 
into it fiom Petlawud to Doluid. It is hounded 
on the North by Knntul and Mevvai, and East 
and "West by Malvva and Guzeiat. Tlie country 
in no point differs from that of Rath but in the 
lesser number of its streams, fewer valleys, and 
less cultivation, excepting on its Northern extre- 
mity, where the soil is good and fiuitful Tlic 
principal part of the inhabitants of Rngiir are 
Bheels andMeenahs of the cultivating classes, under 
the authority of Rajpoot chiefs and Tivakoors, or 
Barons. The greater part of this piovincc he- 
1 ongs to the petty Princes of Bansw ni ra and Doon- 

vor. I c 
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gtirhpoor, whose capitals, witli SaugwanM, are the 
only places of any note in the country. Many 
ruined towns, villages, temples, and interesting 
Hindu anticiuitics, arc scattered over its Northern 
division, indicative of a former state of prosperity 
and cultivation. The roads through it leading hy 
Doongrirhpoop and Lunawarra into Guzerat, arc 
good, and mucli frequented. From its extensive 
and thick forests, fevers of a malignant nature arc 
prevalent during the two months immediately suc- 
ceeding the rainy season ; nor can the climate at 
any period of t!ic year be deemed pleasant or sahi- 
hrious. 


Kantul is a small district, ratlicr than a pro- 
vince, lying between Dagur and Mewar, and ex- 
tending Westward from Mundissor to the Bans- 
warra and Odeypoor temtories. Its length is 
nhoitt forty miles, and breadth from twenty to 
twenty.fivc miles. It comprises the principal part 
of the temtories of tlic Uaja of Pertouhgurh. His 
capital is a large fortified town, but his chief rcsi-. 
deuce has always l>ccn at Dcwla, twelve miles 
West of it. The greater of the country is 
level, open, nnd woll'cuUiyatcil.' It i, niucli liighcr 
tlian Iiagur,.lKing neatly of lli'c same elevation ns 
tlmt part 'of Mnliva* which it adjoins. Roads to 


; • Some mitlliftnl Hindu, In »hom I l„vc ,polcn, uccount 
^ van of Kanl.d in Main, , b„, fl,, 

' noiimJjry. 
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.•Giizemt, Kattywar, and Cutcli, lead through this 
province. The soil of Kantul is good, and piO‘ 
duces opium and other croj)s similar to those of 
Mahva. It is ^’ell watered by small tiibutarj' 
streams of the Mhaec: whicli river passes near its 
Southern boundary. ’ 

The province of HAiinowTEnlics on the North- 
east extremity of l^Ialwa, and is separated from it 
by the Mokundra hills, and the continuation of the 
Gliittore range. It jmssesses the general features 
and the^same natural advantages as Malwa, ndth 
the exception of its climate, which, from its more 
elevated hilly girdle, is much warmer, and less sa- 
lubrious. Its elevation dilTers little from that of 
the adjoining part of Malwa ; and it is fertilized 
by some of the same rivers*, which in their pas- 
sage through this^ dbtrict become considerable 
streams. The principal towns are Kotah, Patun, 
and Boondee, the first and last of wliich are the 
capitals of* the Rajpoot princes who divide this 
province. Patun, or, as it is commonly called, 
Jalrapatun, founded by the Raj Rana Zalira Singli 
of Kotah, has within twenty years risen from a 
village to be one of the mos,i beautiful and opu- 
lent cities in Malwa. 


. * Kalee Sm<], Cliumlnil, Alior, &c 
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The hilly belt which fcnns the Eastern boun- 
dary of the level plains of Malwa, and which .ap- 
pears to diride that province from Bundelcund in 
the same way as Bath and Bagur separate it from 
Guzerat, contains the small provinces of Clian- 
derryr Kycheewarra, and Aheerwara. This limit 
to the Eastward does not correspond with that as- 
signed by Abnl Faze], who computes the breadth 
of the soobah from Giirfah to Banswarra at two 
Imndred and forty*five coss*: a distance wMch 
compels us to conclude, that, of three Gurralis in 
this quarter, that termed Gurrali Munddah, or 
Gurrah Jubbulpoor, is the one alluded to. The 
circumslance of this last dbtrict, which, like Ne- 
maur, lies along the Nerbudda below the Vindhya 
range, lia\ing several countries between it and the 
plains of Malwa little connected with the latter, 
and whose inhabitants speak a different dialect, is 
no reason why these lands should not have been 


included in the soobah of that name, as consti- 
tuted under the Delhi government. .But there 


aiJpears every reason to believe, thaf^Malwa was 
originally bounded by the blUy^i^J^hilrendy no- 


• The Con is, in general. c«lin.ilej m fo„y.i„o m p, 
Jepee, but iu len-dt differa in’nlW every rrovinee < 
Inia. It may be computed aa never under n mile and 
half .nd nevc,(«eepliolb.tii.troduced by the mandate , 
the late T.ppoo Sultan in Mjaote) more than ttvo miles 
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ticed, which, toucliing Narwnr on the North, 
connects it with Harrowtee and the Cliittorc 
range, and joins on the South-east the Vindiiya 
mountains, which, throughout, form the most 
marked of all the natur.d boundaries of the pro- 
\ incc. 
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of Jiltilti'ii. 

'I’lMi history ol' Miilwii is invoivod in thirknc’si:! 
iiiul nihlo. Oojcin, wliU'h iniiy slill) Irniu its 
8U|H'rloi' iruignUudo, l«i (UTiiu’d tlio ciipitiit ol this 
proviiico, 1ms jiorlmps inoiu uiulouhlfti chiims to 
romoto imlUnilty ihnn nny inimhilcjl cityinimiio} 
U hclng not only inctilloiu’d In Iho sncved volntncs 
of tlm Hindus, hul In Oio VorliAus of tho I'lry- 
lluvnn srtt, nud hy Vlolciny. NVo find, ‘m Indinn 
nu\nusori\»ts,Mn\\vunotUx'd ns n sotmtuto t>rovinco 
cigiit hundred nnd f»l\y yents heforo the Qlmstinn 
jvvn, >s’hen H\u\jvc, to wUmn n dWlnc ov\giu*>is 
glw'u, vostmed tUo \hwvcv of the Itndnnins, whidi, 
U U Ktuted, Uud t«wn tWstwyeil Uy tlm Bud- 
dhids, nmny ivnmins of wluwivoHglon uvo utiU to 
ho ftiund in this part of Iiullu, ^n the exoavutum 
ttf a ino\nilain near -we' truce. hotU in tlic 
fonn of the temples, nml in that of the figures eind 


• Till* Iftl.* i« nui^m^M J,Y wmV^ tri Us tsU Vvjsss?^ vssvi 
ol'tlio Soonijimit*, or Solar rnwi l.iit ,iin,i ncconnli dmii 
Diinjro n niircl, nml ilicrc rnn Ic no u.m 
rare rn)oy<>n in thU |*ntl of il». cmnilry nt n scry 

Ifmolc \H'!HHt, 
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symbols which they contain, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Buddhist * worship. 

According to Hindu records, the family of 
Dunjee had reigned three hundred and eighty- 
seven years, when Putraj, the fifth in descent, 
dpng without issue, Adut Puar (a Rajpoot f 
prince) ascended the throne, establishing the 
Puar I dynasty, whicli continued upwards of one 
thousand and fifty-eight years to rule over Malwa 

During the period that Dunjec’s family held 
Malwa, we find no particular mention of them 
until about se^en hundred and thirty years before 
Christ, when Dunj6e*s successor is said to have 
shaken off his dependence on the sovereign of 
Delhi. We lose even these indistinct traces of 
3\Ialwa after the aho^ e period, till near our owti 


* The principal Duddha is not so old ea eight centuries 
before Christ, his age lias been accurate^ ascertained, 
coincident astronomical calculations, to oe about five cen- 
turies and a half before Christ (vide Asiatic Researches) 
There are, howet^, strong reasons for conjecturing, that 
there were several Buddhas, often confounded with each 
other , the first, about one tliousand years before Christ, the 
second about five hundred and fifty years before Christ, and 
a third about two hundred and fifty years after Christ 
+ Rajpoot, literally son of a Raja or prince, is the generic 
name for one of the first and most numerous classes, who 
arc called Khetri, or the military, and form the second of 
the four castes into which thc^indus are divided 

* Puar is the distinguishing name of a Rajpoot family, or 
clan, stiil numerous in Malna 
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lera, when Vicraroaditya, a prince whom all . 
Hindu authors agree in describing as the encou- 
rager of learning and the arts*, obtained sove- 
reignty. According to the Hindu authorities, 
Vicramaditya had no estate assigned him by his 
father, and lived for a considerable time with his 
illegitimate brother Bhurtree at Oojein, the capital 
of the kingdom of Malwa, of vflhich Bhurtree was 
governor, A quarrel, however, arising between 
the brothers, Vicramaditya left Oojein, and tra- 
velled for a considerable period in great poverty 
over Guzerat and other parts of India. On his 
return to Malwa, he found that his brother, dis- 
gusted at the infidelity of his wife, had resigned 
all worldly concerns, and become a religious men- 
dicant. He therefore assumed charge of the • 
province, and from that period commenced a ca- 
reer which led to the establishment of his pow'er 
over the greatest i»art of India. He is said to 
Imvc restored the Hindu monarchy to that splen- 
dour which it had lost in consequence of a suc- 
cession of weak monarchs, whoso characters had 
encouraged the governors of distant. provinces to 
rel)el, and to form the territories' •;6ommitted to 


• \Vc ONHC lo Vicramaditja, or, hy corruption, Vicrama- 
j«t, Ike ara known by Ws name, and which is at this day in 
general use over a great part of India. It is cornpmed, like 
the Christian tern, by the solar year, and commence nfty-six 
years before Christ. Vide Asiatic ftcscarthcs, vol. I. p. 1 14 
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their cliarge into independent states. But this 
account of Vicramaditya has as yet been sup- 
ported by no substantial pi'oof, though we must 
conclude, from his great name andreputation over 
all India, that his power was very extended. 

Of the successors of Vicramaditya, nothing oc- 
curs worthy of notice till the eleventh in descent, 
the celebrated ilaja Bhoj*, whose name stands 
high in Hindu traditions. This prince changed 


• The history of Bhoj is, Uke that of Vicramaditya, blended 
nith fable. He is stated to ha\e vowed, in expiation of the 
sacriHce made by his mother, of her own life, to give him 
birth, to erect mounds to arrest the streams of nine rivers 
and nincty>ninc rivulets. He discovered a district in his 
territories singularly calculated to facilitate the performance 
of this vow, and by building a great mound between two 
hills, which arrested the cunent of nine rivers and ninety- 
eight lesser streams, he formed the whole into a great lake. 
The mound said to Iiave been made by him, was subsequently 
destroyed, and the streams (among which is the Betwa) 
allowed to pursue their courses. The space of country rshich 
was covered with water is asserted to be the modern district 
of Tal, or the Lake; and it is one of the most fruitful and 
populous in the principality of Bhopal. Bhojpoor, once a 
great city, and situated near the ruins of the mound, is at (his 
moment only a large village; but it still bears its former 
name, and the ruins of many buildings and temples attest its 
antlqnity. The remaining(nmety-ninth) stream was^ accord- 
ing to the above legend, dammed by the rainisier of Raja 
Bhoj, wbosename, Bhopal, was given to a village built near 
the dam Uiat forms the lake, on the bank of which the present 
city nf Bhopal is silualcd. 
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the seat of government from Oojein to Dhar, 
where it continued till transferred to Mandoo by 
the Mahomedan conquerors of Malwa. 

On the death of Jey Chund, who succeeded 
Raja Bhoj, noue of the Puars being deemed worthy 
of the crown, it was placed on the head of Jeetpal, 
a Rajpoot chieP, who established the Towur dy- 
nasty j, which lasted one hundred and forty-two 
years. It was succeeded by that of the Chowans 
which began in the person of Jugdeo, and lasted 
one hundred and sixty-seven years. The fourth 
of this dynasty, Raja Basdeo, assumed imperial 
titles, and, we are informed, carried the arts to 
great perfection, and in every respect increased the 
fame and prosperity of his country. 

During the reign of Maldeo, the last of this 
dynasty (and we may almost say of the Hindu 
princes of Malwa), part of the province was seized 


* 'hiefis termed io ■hemai.uwnpt from which I „rlte 
a Zemindar, or landholder, occordinj to the lifM-i , , • 

of the .ord; but thU tcrnrl« ^ X ' 
ty Mahomedan writm‘lo dcsimW »hs' nf ^ 

over the Itcvcouc Collector, of, “ presides 

is. frem Hiada oraac, hc^^itow .rd ln 
of Zemindars, or landholder!, !s by 

Landholder, or Zemindar, of hi,’ Nattl " ."’ 

t Thi. dynasty was called In”'" 
family, or ratl.crclan ofnajpoot, m 
- i The Chowan Hajitooan.,: 1' ’’''““e"’- ' 

ofllie toilitor, IribesTf mI?’' 
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'by Aiinundeo, a chief of the tribe of VaUya*. 
But on the death of the fonner, not only Malwa, 
but a gi-eat part of the Delhi empire, fell under the 
Mahomedan dominion.- 

In the conclusion of this short %'iew of the first 
princes of IMalu’a, it is to be remarked, that all 
accounts, written or traditionaiy, combine to prove 
that it was a dependency of the Hindu empire of 
Delhi; though, like other divisions of the empire, 
its princes frequently assiuncd sovereign power, 
and maintained it through several generations. 

It would be alike useless and tedious to trace 
minutely the history of Malwa for a Jong period 
after the first Mahomedan conquest, which ex- 
hibits nothing but a series of troubles, in which 
this province almost lost its rank as a distinct divi- 
sion of ancient India, f Its boundaries, subsequent- 
ly to this date, varied with the success of its several 
usurpers. One fact, however, appears clear, that 
the country was only partially subdued. We find 
Hindu princes and chiefs, in almost every district, 
opposing the_ progress of the invaders, and often 


• TVit tit » the ot rVie fowT tasttrs of \Vie 

Hindus, and their allotted occupation is trade; but this is 
one of many instances of individuals stepping out of their 
prescribed limits. 

t Malwa, we are told byFenshta,Tvas one of the fifty king* 
dotns into which India was divided at the earliest period of 
Hindu government. 
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with such success* as to establish dynasties of three 
or four generations, w'ho ruled over a considerable 
part of the country. These revolutions continued 
to be frequent till the more complete conquest of 
Bahadur Shah, which took place during the reign 
of Shah Udeen of Delhi, who put that leader to 
t387. death, and appointed to the government of Malwa • 
Dilawiw Khan Ghoree; who, taking advantage of 
the flight of hlahomed Toghluck, and the confusion 
into wWch India was thrown by the invasion of 
Timur, ass\uned the titles and ensigns of royalty. 
He fixed his capital at the city of Dhar, which 
still presents, in the ruins with which it is sur- 
rounded, the history of this change. Tlie materials 
of its finest temples appear to have been appro- 
priated to build palaces and mosques \ for its lieiv 
sovereign. This city did not, however, long remain 
the capital of the Mahomedans. Ahf Khan (the 
son of Dilaivur Khan), who became celebrated 
1.1404. undei’ the name of Hoshung Shall, removed the 
seat of government to Mandoot. 


• Kummur 1330611, ihesecondindesceritfrVmShaikhSIiali 

Gliiznce, who first invaded the province, was slain by Cheet- 
■pal, a chief of the race of Maided.' 

t I took, when last at Dhar, a fine polished stone tablet of 
large dimensions, on wVich tlwtc was a Hindu inscription, 
from a ruined mosque, where this sacred writing had been 
placed as the floor of the Mimbur (pulpit) of the JIahomedan 
place of Worship. 

1 Vcrishia. 
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IVIandoo lies nearly SQulh-<jast, at a distance of 
fifteen miles from Dliar, and had been irregularly 
fortified, according to the Hindu accounts, by a 
prince of the name of Jey Singh Deo*, bilt \\e 
never find it mentioned as a capital, and, though it 
was before inhabited, Tve may refer its origin, as 
a plaqe of any importance, to Hoshung Shall, on 
whose death it became the seat of goiemment of 
his family. 

The site of hlandoo was very inviting. Tlie 
space chosen by Hoshung Shah for his future ca- 
pital is tliirty-se\en miles in circumference. It 
extends along the crest of the Vmdhjaf range 


* This prince, according to Hindu fable, nas assisted m 
accomplishing bis work by the possession of the Parus Putihur, 
or philosopher’s stone, ivhich nas found during his reign by 
a grass-cutter Its properties were discovered by a black- 
smith, who carried it to Jey Singh Deo, who afier using 
It to make gold enough to defray the e'ipense of build- 
ing Mandoo, is said to have given it to the priest of Ins 
family, who, displeased at receiving a stone, threw it, before 
Its value was explained to him, into the Nerbudda ^\hen 
sensible of what he had done, he sprang into the river, in 
the vim hope of recovering it , but his efforts to reach the 
bottom were in vain Credulous Hindus believe that at the 
■p'lace w’nere ftiis occurred, <he TSer'bud&a "becaTne and con- 
tinues to be unfathomable 

+ The Vindhya range of mountains have been described 
in the preceding chapter They may be termed, in every 
part where they touch this province, the South western wall 
of Malwa These mountains, which are called Vindian by 
the Greeks, are mentioned in the sacred volumes of the 
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about eight mUes, and is parted from the table- 
land of Malwa, with Tvhich it is upon a level, bj 
an abrupt and rugged valley of unequal depth, 
but nowhere less than two hundred feet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in 
breadth. On the brink of this valley, (which, after 
rounding the aty, descends in the form of wide 
and rugged ravines to the lower country, both to 
the East and West,) and on the summit of the 
ridge of theVindhya mountains, which form. the 
Southern face of Mandoo, a wall of considerable 
. height was built, which, added to the natural 
strength cf the ground, made it unassailable by 
.any hut regular attack ; and this advantage, which 
gave security to property, cotabined with the salu- 
brity of the air, abundance of water, and the rich 
nature of the ground that was encircled within 
the limits of the new capital, caused it early to 
■ attain a state of great prosperity. 

Hoshung Shah, though his reign commenced in 
adversity*, afterwards acquired great fame. He 
engaged in hostilities with the princes South of the 
^verbudda; and to facilitate opeiptions against the 
Hindu Prince of Gqndwarraf ’.he built a ^o^vn 

Hindus under tl« name hcje' given. Vide Sir Wnj. Jones's 
Works, vol.i. p..23.^ 

• lIewM«waeprispnerbythePmceorGuzerat, almost 
immcdiritcly after lie ascended the throne. 

1 .Goiid..am mratis, Viimllj, il,c coum,, of n,, Gonds, 
a l™ Iribe of Ilimlua, ..bo „ „„ po.sei.lHl 
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and fort on the left bank of the Nerbudda, to 
wliich he gave his own* name. Tliis involved 
him in hostilities with the Mahomedan kings of 
the Bahminianf dynasty, which were attended 
with various fortune, but he was ultimately suc- 
cessful. He defeated and slew Nursingh, the ruler 
of Gondwarra, and took his* rich capital of Kirlah, 
which ^ith the adjoining country remained in his a.d. 1433. 
possession. Hoshung died immediately after tliis 
success, having reigned thirty years. His remains 
were brought from Hoshungahad to his new capi- 
tal of Mandoo ; and the noble mausoleum which 
was erected over them, is still in excellent pre- " 
servation. ** 

Hoshung Ghoree was succeeded by liis son 
(Ghiznee Khan|),* a weak and dissolute sovereign. 

This prince was dethroned by his minister Ma- a.d. 1433. 
homed Khiljee, whose conduct, after he attained 
power, redeemed the crime of usurpation. It was 


almost the vrliole of that country to the South-east of the 
Nerbudda, which before the war of a.p. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahralta Prince ofNagpoor. 

* Hosbungnbad, commonly, but improperly called Husin"- 
abad. 

+ This was one of those dynasties established in the 
Dechan. For a pattvcular account of them, -vide Scott’s 
Deckan, vol. i. ' 

t In the Ayeen Akbery this prince is called Hussein 
Khan, and is said to have been imprisoned by his successor 
Mahomed Khiljee. 
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to this prince that Mandoo oired its fame and 
splendour; and the magnificent tomb over Ho- 
shung Shah, and the college and palaces that he 
built, g^ve testimon}' of his respect for the memory 
of his benefactor, and of a r^ard and consideration 
for his subjects, which entitle him to the high 
reputation he has attained among the Idaho- 
inedan princes of India. His reign, which lasted 
thirty-four years, appears, from Ferishta’s account, 
to have been a scene of constant action. His life 
was passed in camp ; but with the exception of 
the invasion of Malwa by Ahmed Shah, monarch 
of Guzerat, the operations of Mahomed Khiljee 
were beyond the limits of his oum kingdom, the 
subjects of ivhich enjoyed a prosperity and repose 
proportioned to the actirity and energy of their 
warlike prince. Though living almost always in 
the field, hh taste and magnificence adorned and 
ennched every part of his territories ; and, besides 
the monuments of his splendour which have been 
j-lroady noticed, there are reins of reany pdnces* 
tadt hy him nt Nalcha, a town teamifuUy situat- 
ed sm miles North of Ma'ndoo:.„n the Lge of 


d.e buihc, s„a whh which i« 

bare tigrcr, and .wo cuh, »'-crB,owr 

fram tbc Jen i„,o .hlefc ,, workmen 
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the rich open conntiy wliicli here approaches those 
mountains and great ia\ines, by ^\hich the site of 
that capital has been described as honnded and 
defended. 

Ferishta* dwells mth delight on the chai"acter 
of this prince, who was, he obsenOs, “polite, 
bra^e, just.nand learned,’* Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, he describes as alike happy under his reign ; 
and it was liis policy to unite them in the ties of 
concord and amity. His chief pleasure was to 
hear rend the histories of former times, but par- 
ticularly the biography of great and distiuguished 
men. “ The useful knowledge, however, of those 
“ among whom** he Ihed, was (the historian con- 
“ eludes) that in wliich he had the most pride, 
“ and in which he most excelled.” 

There can be little doubt fiom conainingdes- 
timonies, that it was under tlie government of 
Mahomed Khiljee, that Malwa reached its highest 
prosperity as a kingdom. But this piiuce, nevei- 
theless, experienced during a life of constant ac- 
tion, some veiy serious rererses. He had at one 
time lost his thione, tlnough a conspiracy of his 
nobles, but was reseated upon it by the aid of 

* An acco'int of the kings of hlandoo is to he found in 
several worts. 1 bcliete that there la none moie authentic 
than Ferishta, though other authors give a fuller detail of 
their actions, particularly the writer of the Miasur ul Oni- 
rah, or “ The remains of the Nobles,” a book of tnerued 
reputation 

' \OI.l. 3) 
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Sultan Moomffer of Gnzerat. On another occa- 
sion, he was taken prisoner by Khoombhoo Rana 
of Cliittore, who generously restored him to 
liberty and dominion. We find the cities - of 
Chanderee, Islamabad, Hoshungabad, and Kirlah, 
described within the limits of his territories, which 
were bounded to the South by the Satpoora 
range, extended West to the frontier of Guzerat, 
and East to Bundelcund. His authority was 
established in a Northerly direction, to Mewar 
and Harrowtee ; and we read of this prince levy'- 
ing tribute on the Rajpoot princes of Chittore, 
Kumulnere, and others, by marching at different 
periods an army into their countries to make col- 
lections. But it appears from all the lustorians 
and records of that time, especially those of the 
Hindus, that some of the Rajpoot princes, parti- 
aUarly the Ranas of Cluttore, maintained a very 
arduous struggle with their Mabomcdan neigh- 
bours, over whom they gained many and import- 
ant victories. 

The resources of Mahomed Khiljee may. in 
some degree Ijo estimated by his gi-eat expenditure 
on public edifices, and-the large army be main- 
taincil. Ferishta states, that he invaded Guzerat 
uith an army of one hundred thousand men. Tliis 
is probably cxt^gcratcd; but, even admitting it, 
bis disbursements appear so dtsproportioned to 
what the revenues of Ids actual territory- could 
have supportetl, that wc must conclude, that his 
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treasury was annually rcplCTishecl by his foreign 
expeditions, and that, like many other warlike 
sovereigns, while he was considered by his own 
subjects as a' just and powerful protector, he was 
\’iewed by the inhabitants of neighbouring coun- 
tries as a plundering invader and oppressor. 

Gheass Udeen Khiljee, the son and successor of a.d 
Mahomed Khiljee, is represented as being (though 
brought up to share the toils and glory of his 
father) early satiated with power and dominion. 

He committed the cares of government to others, 
devoting lumself to sensual pleasures. His palace 
at Mandoo is said to have contained five huni^ed 
beautiful women, whose numbers have been exag- 
gerated by some ;vriters to three times that 
amount. This prince rdgned thirty-three years ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of tlie energy and 
wisdom of his father’s government, that a king- 
dom like hlalwa, surrounded witli turbulent neigh- 
bours, suffered no diminution of territory under 
his indolent and luxurious successor. 

The life of Gheass Udeen was, according to 
some writers, terminated by his son Noonideen. • 
Tills fact is questioned, and treated as improbable 
by Ferishta, But the record which that historian 
gives of the reign of this prince, is not calculated 
to disprove the acaisation. Tliough active and 
brave, he apjiears to have been the slave of his 
passions, and Hindus and Mahomedans were alike 
disgusted by the indecent scenes of his debauchery ; 
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and his death' (which happened after a reign of 
eleven years) was caused by using the cold bath, 
when in a fever from ^cessive drinking. 

That Noorudeen, with all his vices, left the 
wealth and splendour of his kingdom unimpaired 
to his son IVfahmood, is proved by one factJ ac-' 
.cording to respectable writers, seven hundred ele- 
phants in velvet housings walked at the coronation 
ceremony of the young prince through the streets’ 
of Mandoo. 

The peace of the reign of Mahmood was dis- 
turbed by the intrigues of his brothers, one of 
• wh^* seized upon Chanderee. To suppress these 
rebellions in his family, he liad recourse to the- 
aid of the Rajpoot or Hindu soldiers oF his king- 
dom, and, according to Mahomedan authority, he, 
delivered over the defence of his person and do- 
minions to his minister Maderay Roy, who was of 
that tribe. But lie soon became sensible of Ids 
error, and endeavoured to repair it by the dis- 
charge of a great part of his army. This, how- 
ever, created first a mutiny, and afterwards .hosti- 
. lilies between the Raj|K)ots and r^je.Iilahomedans; 
from the dangers of which Mahinooil escaped, by* 

• This chief, Dabcr oliserves in his Institutes, was encou- 
raged and suppoiicd by Sultsm SecunJer and Sultan Ibrahim' 
at Delhi; and the latter, when Mahmood Siiah died, dis- 
placed his son. nnd-iiut one of his own omccts m charge of 
ClianiJcrce, winch w.-.* taKen from him bv tl.e liana of 
Chhtorr. 
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' flying to Guzerat, the reigning monarch ^ of which 
’ received him with open arms. An army marched 
to restore the royal fugitive, which succeeded, 

• after a siege of several months, in taking Mandoo 
by storm,' Nineteen thousand Rajpoots (including 
those wlio sacrificed themselves rather than ’ sur- 
vive defeat) are stated do have fallen on this 
'memorable occasion. The monarch of Guzerat 
letumed to liis o\vn territories, leaving three 
thousand of his cavalry to aid Mahmood in the 
wai*s he had to undertake against those Hindus, 
whom his umvise confidence had placed in pos- 
session of cverj’ strong hold in his kingdom. , 
There are good ground to conclude that the 
above statement is not quite correct, and that Ma- 
’ homcdan autlioi's have refeiTcd those misfortunes 
'to treachery and family discord, which Imd their 
chief source in the valour and ability of Rana 
'Sunka, prince of Chittoi'e, and at this period the 
'acknowledged head of the Rajpoots. Tlie Emperor 
Baber, in Ins Memoirs of his own time, mentions 
tlic victories of tliis celebrated Hindu prince over 
Shah Mahmood, and stales that he took from him 
a number of provinces, Baber specifies among 


■* MoozufTer Slialj, Kin^ of Guzerat, is said to have de- 
•^ired to use Mahmood as an instrument orhis ambition; hut 
he was nni the only Mahomedan prince who aided that mo- 
narch. The troops of the Prince of Candeish, and several 
other Mahomedan chiefs, joined to overthrow the supremacy 
which the Hindus had established in Malwa. 
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those, Ratbgvirh, Sarungpoor, Bhilsa, and Chan- 
deree. The royal author, in a subsequent passage, 
relating his own conquests, mentions his having 
taken the latter city from the Rajpoot prince. 

“ In the year of the Hejira 934, (he obsen'cs) 

” throflgh the Divine iavoiir, I took in a few hours 
“ Chanderee by storm. It was commanded by 
‘‘ hladeray Roy, one of the highest and most dis- 
“ tinguished of Rana Sunka’s officers. I slew all 
“ the infidels, and from the city of hostility which 
“ it had long been, I converted it into the city of 
the Faith.” The fact appears to be, that in the 
decline of the Khiljee djmasty, the Rajpoots made 
a strenuous • effort to recover that sovereignty 
which they had lost over Malwa, and wore alone, 
prevented from accomplishing the object by the 
rising fortune of the new dynasty of the sove- 
. reigns of Delhi. 

Mahmood Shah had made some progress in tlic 
reestablishment of his power, when he unfortu- 
nately gave protection to the fugitive brother of 
Bahadur Shah, King of Guzerat, and provoked, 
by tills imprudence, the attack of ..that monarch, 
wliich terminated in his death and the destruc- 
tion of his family. Mundoowas taken by Bahadur 
Shah; the unrortunatc Mahmood was sent, ivitli 
Hs wives and children, to bo confined in the for- 
tress of Powargurb; and on an attempt bcinj. 
made to release Mm, ho was put to death at the 
toam.of Dobud, where he is interred. 
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From the occurrence of the above event to the 
conquest of Malwa by the emperors of Delhi (a 
period of thirty-seven years) that province was a 
scene of successive revolutions. Bahadur Shah 
was expelled by Humayoon : but on the flight 
of the latter to Persia, htulloo Khan, an officer of a.dj 
the Khiljee government, succeeded in obliging the 
imperial officers to abandon a great part of the 
kingdom, of which he was c^o^vned king at Man- 
doo, under the title of Sultan Kauder Malwy. By 
the latter appellation, wliich designated him as an 
inhabitant of Malwa, it was probably his wdsh to 
obtain the aid of those feelings of pride, which 
might lead natives of the pronnee to assert its 
right of independence. He was, however, com- 
|)cllcd to seek refuge in Giizcrat, when attacked 
by the'Emperor Sliecr Shah, who placed Shujal 
Klian, an officer of high rank and clmractcr, in the . 
government of l\Ialwa. This Omrah (who among 
other monuments of his magnificence has left, the 
city of Shujahalpoor, whidi he founded) was suc- 
cccdctl by his son Mullee Bayized, who afterwards a.d. i 
assumed the title of Baz Baliodur, and esta- 
blished for a short period an independent power. 
Tliough a bra\ c sohh'cr, he appears to have given 
himself over to indolence, and to the indulgence 
of jileasure. His love for Roop hluttcc*, a Hindu 


* Tills celtbrattd female was a dancing-girl of Scliarun- 
lx>or. SLc was e\cn more famed for Iicr seme ard accora* 
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beauty, was carried to great excess, and letT to 
many acts of extravagant folly, which are. still 
commemorated in popular tales and songs. But 
Baz Bahadur was roused from such dreams of 
I5G0. enjoyment by the arrival of an army from Delhi. 
He fled to the gov'emor of Asseer, and with his 
aid, and that of the Mahomedan prince of Berar, 
he obtained some advantages over the imperial 
troojjs; the general of wJiich was forced, in his 
turn, to retreat. This success, however, was 'of 
short duration : another army from Dellii drov^ 
him from his country; and its subsequent invasion 
by Akber in person, put a complete end to the 
contest. Malwa was annihilated as a separate 
lac?. kingdom, and reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince, in which it remained, subjected to the same 
changes and revolutions that affected the other 
. divisions of the empire, till it was conquered by 
the Mahrattas. 


The Miihoraedan .nonaiclis of Malwa attained 

tZ rZ ■ *Sree of power.’ 

From thew co.n., of winch ,h„o are numbeA to 

proud and pompous tiUes which it is the us.aoe of 
Mahomedan princes to do. It i, easy at so 
remote a period, to iu<l.-c with 

goaeral character of tlicir cove 

tiicir goremment; hut the 


I'li.limcnis Ilian j, 

■pl™.li,l palace in .Maiiiloo^,,;,, 
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Inagnificent ruins of Mandoo*, and the numeious 
remains of towns dnd villages on spots now desolate, 
pro\c that this province must, under their ■sway. 


• It has been already mentioned that the walls of this 
noble city were m extent tliirty-seven miles • I obtained 
part of the records of the zemindars of this city, and the 
following IS, aciording to one of the oldest papers of this 
collection, an account taken by measurement of the contents 
of the whole of the ground within tins circumference Tlie 
document is rendered more curious, from giving the exact 
dimensions occupied by buildings, as well as by batbs, tanks 
rivers, mountains, and cultivations, and thereby enabling us 
to judge with tolerable correctness of the degree of splendour 
It had obtained. 

The following It the detail of equate Begahs within the 
Fort of Mandoo Begahs, 


Kemazur, . ... 

. 2555 

Baths, . 

. 400 

Small Hills or Ridges, 

. 2550 

Gardens or Orchards, 

5CS 

Alosques, 

705 

Wells, large and small, . 

. SIO 

King’s Palaces, . ... 

500 

Caraiansaries or Serais 

. 305 

The Laul Bag, a rojal Garden or Pkasurc Ground, 200 

Twelve Bazar Roads, . . . . 

lt7 

Tagur Tallau (a great Tank or reseooir,) 

. 910 

Small Tanks^ • ^ , 


Inhabited, .... 

2258 

Cultivated, 

845 

Bnatns grant to Zemindar, 

125 

Bogahs J 1,416 

But the Poran or suburbs of Jaumnea, 

Iluncrce, and 
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have attained very great prosperity. There is one 
fact, however, certain, that they never completely 
subdued the Rajpoot princes and petty' chiefs in 
their vicinity, and indeed within the precincts of 
their kingdom. The bravest and ^visest of the 
princes of this race seem to have pursued the po- 
licy of the emperors of Dellu, in regard to these 
valiant Hindus — to have' been content with nomi- 
nal submission, a moderate tribute, and occasional 
military sendee. This is proved from the condi- 
tion in which the Rajpoot chiefs appeared, when- 
ever in^dted or provoked to opposition, by the 
weakness or mckedness of their JVIahoraedan su- 
periors. 

A full account of the Rajpoots, who form so 
great a part of the poptUation of Malwo, will be 
given hereafter ; suffice it to say, many of the tribes 
in that province boast their descent .from the ce- 
lestial Ramachandra, and are consequently termed 
the children of the Sun ; while others trace to 


Nandlati, were within the walls, and, os they occupied 
a space of S258 Begahs, this added to the above, made 
the total contents within the limits of this capital 13,674 
Begahs of ground, besides the walls, which occupied 2838 
Begahs; to which add Soneghur, containing 500 Begahs, 
would make the whaU within the defences of this 

city 17,012 Begahs. This, computing the Malwa Begah at 
its present measurement of a square of sixty yards to the 
hegah. walccs the contenu ofUie ground encircled by the 
wall* ofMandoo about 12,651 English acres. 
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Pooravisee, and deem themselves descendants of 
the l^Ioon. Some ivritcrs, however, deny their 
title even to tlie rank of Khetri*, that race being, 
according to them, extinct in this yiig or age ; hut 
the power the Rajpoots have long enjoyed, has 
obtained them the higliest estimation. They were, 
to use a metajihorical and flattering phrase of tlieir 
countrj’men, the sword of the Hindu faith. It was 
not easy to subdue such men; for, though broken 
by their own dissensions, before and after the 
Mahomedan invasion, into a thousand petty states, 
abnost every one of which w'as an object of contest 
between brothers, yet stUl ever}' individual was a 
soldier, who preferred death to disgrace; and 
though ready to be the servant, scorned to be the 
slave of any monarch upon earth. TJicy were 
taught their duties from their most sacred w'orks. 
In one, the demigod Krishna f, speaking to Arjoon, 
observes, “A soldier of the Khetri tribe hath no 
superior duty to fighting. Soldier, who art the 
" favourite of God, engage in such a battle ns this : 
“ if thou art slain, thou ^rilt obtain heaven ; if vic- 
“ torious, thou mit enjoy a world ! *’ 

The government established by the Mahomedan 
conquerors of India, was not of a cliaracter calcu- 
lated to subdue the spirit of the Rajpoots, had it 
been its policy to do so ; but it was not : that jea- 


Csliatriya. 


+ The Bhagavad Geeta. 
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^lahomcdan sovereigns, was the character they 
upheld as brave and faithful soldiers. Tins gave 
to Hindu princes and chiefs, office and authority 
in different parts of the empire, and their services 
were iisually rewarded nith grants of land. To 
this source may be traced the establibhincnt of 
some of the principal famffies in Mahva, many of 
which were also aided ])y the innnence of the 
Rajas of Jeypoor, Jond^wor, and Odeypoor*, with . 
one or other of wliicli they arc almost all con- 
nected. 

To shew the character of the internal govern- 
ment of Malwa when tlie Mahrattas invaded that 
•province, it will be useful to notice some of the 
predecessors of tlie Hindu chiefs; and we cannot 
select better examples than the petty rulers of’ 
Ragoogurh, Jabooah, and Rutlam. Tlie Rajas of > 
Ragoogurh are of the Kychee tribe of Rajpoots, 
and lioast a proud descent fi-om Pirthee Raj f, of 

• Tlie Princes of Odeypoor ore in llie early past of the 
history of Maln'a termed Rulers of Chiuorc — which ^Yas the 
name by which they were known till that celebrated fortress 
was taken by the Emperor Akber, in A. D. 1567, and ceased ' 
to be their capital. ’ ' '' 

't Pirtbee Raja fills a large space in Hindu Chronicles, and 
his exploits as the sovereign and leader of the Hindus against 
the Maliomedan invaders of India arc a constant and favourite r 
theme of the bards of his tribe. Nor b bis fame trusted to 
tradition alone; several poems have been written upon, this 
monarch, and one of these, the production of a bard who 
accompanied him m rill his actions, {s said not only to possess 
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several small principalities (of which Amjherra’ 
was one), owing to a mode usual among tliis race, 
of alienating districts for the support of younger 
branches of the family. 

Ruttun Singh, son of Mohun Doss, a prince 
descended from the Joudpoor family, gained by 
his address and gallantry, the good opinion of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, so much that he gave him 
a grant of Rutlara*, Sillanah, and other districts 
in their vicinity. This prince fell near Oojein, 
where his loyalty led him to encounter the army 
of Aurungzeebt* when the latter rebelled against 
his father. The fidelity of R\ittun Singh was re- 
warded by Shah Jehan, who gave those lands, 
which had only been before a Jaidad, or grant for 
military sendee, in free gift to his posterity. 

This family remained in possession of their prin- 
cipality till the invasion of the IMahrattas ; but, 
according.to the usage of the Rajpoots, several dis- 
tricts were alienated, to provide for the younger 
sons; and the Rajas of Sceta Mliow, of SiUanah, 
of Kachec Barodc, and Mooltan, are all descendants 
of Ruttun Singh : the elder brother of the family 
continuing to ndc over the town and fine province 
of Rutlain, and to receive a general obedience and 
respect from the junior branches. 

• It is asserted that he foondcil the present capital of the 
district. He probably raised it from a village to a town by 
milcing it the place of his residence. 

1 Ih-rnicr gives a psrttenlar account of this action. 
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These instances (and there are many similar) 
Trill suffice to shew the nature and foundation 
of that power and influence which a number of 
Hajpoot chiefs possessed in Mahva. Tlie causes 
which led to the defection of some of this power- 
ful tribe from the house of Timur, to which they 
had long yielded ol)edience, are easily traced. Tlie 
example of that toleration and liberal indulgence 
which Akber extended to his Hindu subjects, was 
followed by his immediate successors ; but the 
spirit of a religion established l)y the sword, one 
of whose first tenets enjoined convei*sion, death, or 
heaTy tribute to infidels, and above all to the wor- 
shippers of idols, ill accorded with a policy that 
was grounded on maxims which made no dis- 
tinction between the latter and the faithful. Tins 
feeling shelved itself on the occun’ence of wars or 
disputes with the Hindus; but, while tlie sovereign 
himself was free from bigotry, its action was very 
lunited. The Emperor Jehangeer shewed no pre- 
ference to any rebgion. His son Shah Jehan, in 
his earlier years, evinced similar sentiments ; and 
when in mature age he became an attentive ob- 
server of the forms, if not a tme believer in the 
tenets, of the Mahoraedan faith, he continued (with 
one Casual deviation) his wonted toleration to his 
subjects. The eldest son of this monarch, the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Dara, wrote a work, the 
object of which was, to reconcile the tenets of Ma- 
homed and Brahma ; and his brothers appear to 
VOL. I. 


E 
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have been as far removed from bigotry as himself, 
with the exception of Aiirungzeeb, a prince whose' 
attainment and exercise of power present perhaps 
as many lessons as the life of any-inonarch that 
ever reigned. "Without presuming to strike the' 
balance between his good and bad actions, or to 


decide whether he had a just claim to his great 
reputation, or was, throughout his long reign, an 
actor, and, udth every artificial accomplishment for 
the great scene in which fortune had placed Iiim, 
deficient in that strength which belongs alone to 
him who plays a nattu^ part, we may pronounce, 
on the ground of the measures he adopted to 
promote Ids ambitious views, that his early pro- 
fessions of zeal for the faith of Jlahomet wert 
merely meant to increase the number of his ad- 
herents, by placing his conduct on this essential 
point in strong contrast udth that of his brother 
and nvals for imperial power. That Aurungzeeb 
solely governed, in his contests with the^ by 
^^rldly comiderations, is proved hy one fact 

Darf ; «'= and generous 

cence wi? * j * ” completes! indul- 

ttnee uas granted to all hk kUi * 

’Vbom we find, in- the fitst 1 

much if r years of Ins reign, as 

Thi» ’nl*o wiB, doX^, 

doubt, tlic result of policy. 
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But' a narrow policj, wludi looked for expedients 
to remedy erery e^dl, was not sufficient to save 
the family of Timur from that ruin with which it 
was now threatened. Its power could alone have 
been preserved by a firmness and wisdom founded 
on true virtue and greatness of mind, which dis- 
dained a temporary advantage, howev'er alluring, 
that was to be gamed by a departure from princi- 
ples essential to the general interests of the em- 
pire How opposite was the conduct of Aurung- 
zeeb. Irritation at the successful depredations of 
the lilahrattas, — the suspicion of these freebooters 
enjoying the good wishes, if not the secret aid of 
others, — or a spirit of bigotry, perhaps sincere, but 
more probably assumed, to revive the attachment 
of the Mahomedans, led him to attempt, by the 
most unjustifiable means, the conversion of the 
whole of his Hindu subjects. Few jielded^ to 
his persuasion or threats ; but the remainder 
were visited, as a punishment for their obstinacy, 
with, the extortion of heavy taxes and fines. The 
produce of -these impositions was expected to be 
immense. The public revenue had greatly decayed 
in the reign of Aunmgzeeb ; and the mean motive 
of desiring to fill his treasury, has been imputed 
to this sovereign, as the ground of a measiwe, 
which, even unsuccessful as it was (for it could not 
be carried into full effect), lost him the good will 
and attachment of a great majority of his subjects. 
The chief historical record that has been pre- 
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served, connected with this transaction, is the bold 
and animated appeal made hy Jeswunt Singh, 
Raja of Joudpoor, in his letter to the Emperor* 
After recalling to his memory the opposite conduct 
of Akber, of Jehangeer, and his father Shah Jehau, 
and reprobating the attempt to collect a revenue 
upon the consciences of men, or to vex the devotee 
and anchoret with a tax upon his belief, the Hindu 
prince observes, “ If your Majesty places any faith 
“ in those books by distinction called divine, you 
" will there be instructed that God is the God of 
“ all mankind, not of Mahomedans alone. The 
“ Pagan and Musutman are equal in his pre- 
“ sence ; distinctions of colour are of his ordina* 
* tion. It is he who gives existence. In your 
temples it is in his name that the voice calls to 
“ prayer ; in the house of images, the bell is 
shaken:— still he is the object of our adoration. 
“ therefore, the religion, or the customs 

“ of other men, is to set at nought the pleasure of 
“ the Almighty,” 


Such ivcrc the sentiments that became general 
amongst nU the Hindns. whose intemationnl dls- 
putes were forgotten, in a sense of the dange. 
hitl. threatened tlicir common faith. The error 


.1 

vtijjinai, well as a verv literal #»„_ i • 
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lie had committed, could not lie i*ctricvcd hy Au- 
mngzeeb ; and to the feeling of indignation which 
his conduct liad kindled, was added tliat of con- 
tempt for the authority of Ids ucak successors. 
Existing rule is always in some degree unpopular! 
for it seems to be a law in the moral as well ns the 
physical woild, that prcasuic should produce re- 
sistance and reaction. But here there were more 
than common motives. Tlie Hindu princes, sub- 
ject to the throne of Delld, while they were 
almost reconciled to then condition, by the in- 
dulgent kindness and toleration of their con- 
(Juerors, and by a participation (for such tlicy en- 
joyed) in the wealth and splendour of the empire, 
were deterred from rebellion, by a contemplation 
of the power of the descendants of Timur. At 
the very moment wlien that began to decline, and 
new enemies arose in every quarter, a senseless 
bigotry had recourse to persecution. Tims in- 
vited by weakness, and provoked by injury, wt 
are not siuprised to find, that the Rajpoot princes 
and chiefs of Jeypoor, 'Manvar, Mewar, and 
Mahva, so far from continuing to be the defence 
of the empire, were cither secietly or openly the 
supporters of the IVIahratta invaders, to wliose 
first invarion of Malwa, we are told by eveiy Per- 
sian or Hindu writer that notices the subject, 
hardly any opposition was given ; and we possess 
many testimonies to shew, that they chiefly attri- 
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buted their success, on this occasion, to the action 
of religious feeling. 

The celebrated Raja Jey Singh, prince of Jey- 
poor, greatly contributed (though, perhaps, without 
intending it) to the conquest of Malwa, and indeed 
of Hindustan, by the Mahrattas. The corre- 
spondence between this chief and the first Bajerow 
would, if obtained, throw light upon this period of 
histor}'. It is said* to have commenced in a com- 
munication very characteristic of the times and 
the parties : — the ruler of the Mahratta state sent 
a verse of the Parana to Jey Singh, which may be 
literally translated — Thou art like the cloud 
which drinketh the watere of the sea, and rc- 
tumeth them with thunder to fertilize the earth. 
The mountains, in dread of Indra, fly to thee 
for protection. Thou art the tree of desires. 
Thou art the sea whence springcth the tree of 
" desires, who can teU thy depth ! I have no 
“ power to describe the depth of the ocean ; but 
in aU thy actions remcmlwr Agastya Aloonee.” 

According to Hindu mythologj-, the sngc 


. n- conm.;i.icatca to m. by sc.eral in- 

■elbsent Mal.ratla,, .11 ofwhore „.I,1 n,.’,!, / i f . 
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Agastya Moonee drank up the sea*. -The com- 
munication, therefore, tliough flattering, conrej ed 
a metaphorical, hut ^stinct '\Yaining of ivhnt 
might happen if he opposed the Brahmin sp’ay. 

Jey Singh’s answer, taken from the same sacred 
Tohune, u as as follcnvs ; 

“ If the offspring of Brahma sin with me, I ,for- 
give them. This pledge I hold sacred. It was 
“ of no cQnsequence that Agastya hloonee drank 
“ up the sea; but if God should doom the walls 
“ that retain 'the ocean to be thrown down, then 
“ the world would he destroyed, and what would 
“ become of Agastya Moonee 

The Hindus believe the sea to be walled in; 
and the allusion to the consequences of that 
element being let loose upon the earth, is consi- 
dered, as addressed to one of the sacred offspring 
of Brahma, whose duty it was to preserve, instead 
of destroying, the general order, to be peculiarly 
apposite. But it was the object of the proud 
Rajpoot, while he gave encouragement and ac- 
cepted the proffered friendship, to retort the threat 
by warning Bajeroiv of the consequences that 
would ensue from breaking down long-established 
authority. . 

These facts have importance, not merely as they 


* Agastya Moonee, according to Hindu mythology, drank 
up the sea of milk in order to assist the gods in destroying 
tno giants ivho had taken refuge there Ward,vol iv. p. 32 
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account historically, which is th6 chief object, for 
the first establishment of the Mahrattas in Malwa, 
the defence of which had been almost wholly com- 
mitted to Rajpoots ; but as they shew the -effect 
produced by an attack upon the religion of that 
warlike and superstitious race of men. It led 
them to welcome freebooter to their homes ; nor 
have the great miseries they have since endured, 
obliterated a recollection of the chief causes which 
led to this revolution. Sentiments of gratitude 
towards the emperors who honoured and favoured 


them, are mixed with indignation at the attempt 
made to alter their religion ; and their bards and 
minstrels*, who ore their only historians, still 
relate the oppression and injustice which over- 
threw their temples to establish the edifices of 
another faith, and raised a revenue on their belief, 
rendered as insulting as H was oppressive, by being 
evicd on aU their religious ceremonies, even td 
hose perfoi-med over the deed. These national 
legends usually pass from their wrongs to n more 

hZ of ‘hose 

'«:aZr:ZdrT^ 

that uorshtp to which it had been so long dedl- 
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catcdi This theme is familinr, in a degree hardly 
to be credited, among the Hindus of Malwa ; and 
the strength in which the feeling exists, reconciles 
us to the idea that it was sufficient to make the 
inhabitants of tliis country consent to become the 
authors of their OAvn niin, in the introduction of 
the power of the Mahrattas, whose invasion of 
their country no lesser motive could have induced 
them to encourage and support 



CHAPTER III. 


Mahratta Invasion of Mahea. 

' The whole of the accounts, written or pub- 
lishcdj of the early progress of the Mahrattas in 
Malwa, are vague and generaL They can hardly 
be said to give mor^ than the dates of their inva- 
sion of that pronnce, and these are nether cor* 
rect nor complete. 

‘Prom the commencement of the reign of Au* 
rungzeeb, the Mahomedan writers cease to be so 
nunute in their details, as they are at former and 
most prosperous periods of the Moghul empire* 
The theme was not inviting, and their hostile 
feelings towards the Mahrattas have made them 
general and unfaithful narrators of the success of 
that people. The blank which this has left is not 
supplied by the Hindu writers : these, and parti- 
cularly the Mahrattas, pr^erve no record even of 
their victories; th^ are in this respect, as in 
others, the slaves of usage. Short letters on 
family affairs, or on public events of the moment, 
destroyed or forgotten as soon as written, are the 
only efforts of the pen of common writers ; wliilc 
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the more learned content themselves %vith reading 
their sacred volumes * and mj'thological fables ; or 
if they write, it is but in imitation (to flatter some 
prince or chief) of these extravagant ebullitions, 
never dreaming, seemingly, of embodying their 
nation’s fame in an historical work, or even of 
blending that correct series of the names of their 
rulers, which they generally preserve, with a dear 
and authentic account of the principal events of 
each reign. 

Tlie histoiy of the Mahrattas, from the time 
of their great leader Sevajeef, to the battle of 
Paniput^, furnished ample ground for the gratifi- 
cation of pride, supposing what ocenrred to be 
written in the most plain and unadorned lan- 
guage. Even after their defeat by the Afghans, 
the actions of Midhar Row, the first chief of the 
Holkar family, of Madlmjee Sindia, and of- Nana 


* Putinas 

t Almost all English readers are familiar with the name of 
Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, who, in a , d. 
1646, was encouraged hy the weakness of the Mahomedan 
seclto rebel. In 167-4 he declared himself independent; and 
when he died, in 1683, he had established his authority over 
the greatest part of the Concan, a country which lies between 
the great range of hills which bounds the Deckanon the West 
and the sea-coast, and is now under the Bombay government. 

+ The combined Mahratta forces were defeated at Pamput, 
(a village 6fty miles North-west of Delhi,) by Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee, a. 6 . 1761. 
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Furnavese, merited to be preserved by tbeir 
countrymen. Their deeds, however, have been , 
almost entirely trusted to traction, and. this by a 
people who are not only very generally instructed, 
but who are minute to a degree in all that con- 
cerns the management of the large territories 
which are or have been subject to their govern- 
ment. The Diaries’* found amid the archives of 
Poona, only related to the revenue affairs of the 
empire. They are complete for the last centuiy, 
and furnish a most coirect record of receipts, dis- 
bursements, names of officers employed, and dates 
of all financial transactions. 

In their first invasion of Central India, the war 
the Mahrattas carried on was evidently against 
the Govemmentf, and not the inhabitants. They 


* These Diatiw ate called Koze Katd, a cortupi coropouad 
from ihc Persian, which means ihe Acts of the day, Mr. 
Macleod, an assistant of the Commissioner in the Deckan, 
who carefully searched the records, states that these Rose 
Kurds go hack ns far as a. d. 1720, ] ut are not very complcJe 
for the first ten years. He also notices two Calendars which 
he had found, containing the principal events of the MahratW 
nation for two hundred years; but speaks of them as barren 
and unsatisfactory documents. 

t In the course of researcliesfor information regarding the 
first Mahratta invasion of Malwa, it was found that SItco Lai, 
the tcprcscniaiivc of tlw former Zemindars of Mandoo, had 
rrwrvcd, when almost all other documents were lost, many 
of the papers relative to the disulcts of which Ills family had 
In one otllio oWaiof tlioje, «|,icl, R,. 
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appear, .at this stage of their power, to have taken 
a large share of the revenue, but not to have de- 
stroyed, like more barbarous invaders, the source 
from which it was drawn ; for if they had, it 
could not have recovered so rapidly, as we find 
from revenue records that it did. But there is in 
the whole of the proceedings of this period, the 
strongest ground to conclude, that they wcic 
acting with the concurrence and aid of the Hindu 
chiefs of the empire, whose just reasons for dis- 
content -with the reigning monarch, Aurungzeeb, 
have been noticed. This fact, indeed, as far as 
relates to Sevai^e Jey Singh, Kajn of Doondar, or 


venue account of Bliurmpoorco for a. d. 1C90, we Und tbe 
revenue of that district (which lies to the North of the Ner- 
budda, and immediately South of Mandoo) was reduced by 
an Incursion of the Mahrattas fromlhe amount of eighty*one 
thousand and seventy-two rupees, to that of thirty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-nine rupees and nine annas. 
Their absence in A. D. 1691 caused the revenue of this dis- 
trict to amount to seventy-two thousand one hundred and 
thirty-nine rupees and nine annas. It rose still higher next 
year, amounting to eighty-nine thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four rupees; hut a'return of the Southern Plunderers, 
as they are termed in this revenue record, in a. d. 1694, 
brought it as low as thirty thousand and two rupees ; while 
their ceasing to molest the district the ensuing year, raised it 
nearly to its wonted value. Documents similar to that quoted, 
furnish the most authentic account we can obtain of the first 
predatory excursions of the Mahrattas ; for they do not merely 
give the date, but the character of the enterprise. ' 
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Jeypoor*^, is distinctly stated iif several contem- 
poraryf authorities. 

According to the authority followed, the Mah- 
rattas continued for seven years their incursions 
into this part of Malwa, and only abandoned their 
annual attacks of the province on the advance of 
Sevaee Jey Singh. This celebrated Hindu soldier 
and statesman belonged to a family which the 
policy of Aurungzeeb had raised, chiefly in oppo- 
sition to Jeswunt Singh, the prince of Joudpoor, to 
whom his hatred was as violent as it was impla- 


• This great tract of country, which lies to the North of 
Harrowtee and Mewar, js properly called Dooudar. It was, 
however, known better under the name of Amber, tvliich U 
took from its capital, and Is now called Jeypoor, from the 
noble city founded by Sevaee Jey Singh, which has become 
the residence of his successors. 

•f In a manuscript written by an ancestor of the present 
Zemindar of Mandoo (which is preserved with his revenue 
records) it is "asserted, that the Mahrattas in the year of the 
HejirallOS, or a.d. 1G96, ascended the Nalcha Ghaut, took 
Mandoo, and cngaged'the Mahomedan troops at Dhar, which 
fort they are slated to bave reduced, after a three months’ 
siege, by springing a mine. Two -persons, named Shah 
Doolah and Abdallah Khan, who are termed Shah Zadabs, or 
princes, enjoyed at this period the government of Malwa; 
and it appears from a chronological list of tlie governors of 
that province taken from a Persian tract, that-the Nabob 
Ameer Khan, who is styled Soobahdar, or governor of 
Malwa, was succeeded by his sons Doollah Khan and Sa- 
doollah Khan, who were left unsupported to withstand the 
invaders, and, after an opposition of several months, were 
compelled to retire to Bhopal. Accordmn to the Hindu 
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cable. But the friendship of this emperor was 
generally ominous of evil. The grandfather* of 
Jey Singh, who had been employed successfully to 
check the progress of Sevajee, was first the instru- 
ment of the ambition, and afterwards the victimf 
of the jealous feam of Aurungzeeb : and though 
Sevaee Jey Singh professed obedience and alle- 
^ance, there is ever)' reason to believe he main- 
tjuned that secret correspondence and understand- 
ing, which all Mahomedan ^Titers accused his 
ancestor of having established with the Mahrattas. 
'It is stated on a respectable Hindu authority f, 
that the Shahzadoo and Dhar led the Emperor by 


recotd, Dhar capitulated, and its defenders were allowed to 
go where they chose, with their prhate property. Sadoollah 
Kbao, we hnd in Eradut Khan’s Memoirs, was Soobahdar of 
Malwa in a. d. 1707 i and this author mentions that be him- 
self was Killahdar, or commandant, of Mandoo In that year, 
a proof that the incursions of the Mahraltas were merely pre- 
datory, Scott, in his escellent History of the Dcckan, docs 
not notice any of these incursions. On the contrary, he 
observes, (vol. li. p. 79.) that the expedition intoDhamoonee, 
a district of the Sagur province, under Bhora Krishna, in 
A. D. 1702, was the first occasion on which the Mahrattas 
crossed the Nerbudda ; but there can be no mistake in the 
records I have quoted of the plundering of the Pergunnah of 
Dhurmpooree in the preceding note. 

• Jey Singh, usually distinguished from others of the same 
name by the appellation of Mirza Baja. 

t He is believed to bare been poisoned hy tbe Emperor's 
orders. 

J Tills is asserted in the manuscript memoir given me by 
the Zemindar of Mandnn 
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tlirir repi'^sentations to doubt the fidelity of Jey 
Singh ; who, to contradict their assertions, volun- 
teered to expel the invaders from Malwa. His 
offer was accepted, and he marched against them. 
It is believed that he secretly informed their 
leaders of the motives of his conduct, and so- 
licited them to make only a show of resistance, 
intimating that their return, when times were 
more favourable, would be facilitated. His ndshes 
were obeyed, hardly any opposition was made, the 
Mahrattas retreated to the Deckan, and Jej 
Singh, after remaining six months in ISIalwa, re- 
turned to Hindustan. ' ; 

These events* are stated to have taken place 
in A.'D. 1G98. The invaders returned in a fev 
years, and the standardf of Oudajee Puar was 
planted at Mandoo, He, however, was soon coni- 
, polled to retreat, and the Mahrattas for some 
time do not appear to have disturbed that pro- 
vince, till the advancement of ^Ballajee Bishn-a- 


* This occurrence is not mentioned by Major ScoU ; 

I have already noticed the auracter of the Mahomedan wri- 
ters from whose works his history is composed. In vol. ii. 
page 107, the Slahrattas are stated to have “ swarmed like 
“ ants or locusU from the Nerbudda to the Deckan.” 

t The lerm in the manuscript from which this is taken, is 
Tl.annah. which implies o small party with a fla-, pul in 
possession of a post, village, or town. 


1 BM.wana,h, tW fim Par.h„al,, ™ raisej lo I. 

l"Sl' .ir.ca a. ... 1714, and dlad in April 1720. 
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Hath to the ofilcc^rPiushwah. vho restored their 
po^^ cr ; and one of the earliest measures of liis 
son and successor, Bajerow BuUal, was to send a 
-Strong force, commanded by RamchunderGimeiss*, 
to lay waste the countr)*, and collect tribute from 
the princes and go\cmmcnl ofiicers North of the 
Nerbndda. 

From what has been said it would appear, that 
though iMalwn ^^•as invaded a few J-cars before the 
death of Anrungrcch, the authority of the Mah- 
rattas was not estobUshed in that prorince till tlic 
reign of Mahomed Sliah. But, thohgh no perma- 
nent arrangement, or appropriation of specific ter- 
ritories to the respective chieftains, was made f till 
A. D. 1732, the country was often overrun ; and 
ne find in the Poona records, that about the end 
of the year 1725, several officers were nominated 

• Rarochtindcr Gonciss, who commamlcdin this expctliiion, 
was a very able man, and afterwards emplojed with Ranojee 
Sindla. He is sometimn confounded with a leader of the 
same name, who wasol the PatshwaVs tribe (a Kohiin Brah- 
min), held the oflicc of Beenes Wallah, or Quartermaster-ge- 
neral, and commanded the Paisliwah'a troops when these were 
united (a. d. 1775) with Madhajee Smdia and Tukajee 
Holkar in Hindustan. 

t It probably owed in a great degree its partial exemption, 
during this period, to the power and influence of Jey Singh, 
who, 1 find from the record of a settlement ofdisputcd limits 
between the villages of Sagrod and Bajour on the Chiimbul, 
was Kaaim, or governor of Malw a in A. n. 171 0-1 1 , and pro- 
bably for some jears afterwards. 

VOL. I. r 
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to collect tribute, and some districts in Malwa 


were actually granted to favoiu’ed individuals. An 
expedition had been sent three years before, under 
Oudajee Puar, to reduce Guzerat ; and we dis- 
cover in the correspondence between that chief, 
the Sahoo Raja, and the Paishwah, that the for- 
mer had orders to establish the customary Mah-^ 
ratta imposts * over Malwa, and orders were ad- 
dressed to the different officers of each district, 
authorizing Oudajee to collect this part of. the re- 
venue, which was levied by him, over the greatest 
part of the province, two years before BajeroW 
BulJal entered the country with the more serious 
design of making it an entire conquest. 

It^is here necessaiy to interrupt the narration, 
to notice the principles upon which the invaders of 
Malwa acted, as weU as' to understand the cha- 
racter of the government they established. The 
contests carried on by Sevajee and his successors 
did not differ more from those of other nations in 
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the mode of warfare, than in the mariner in which 
the army was paid, its commanders rewarded, and 
the different countries th^ invaded, were plun- 
dered, divided, and settled. Kaised by the genius 
of Sevajee to the proud rank of being first the 
'scourge, and afterwards the destroyer of the Ma- 
homedan empire, the cause of the Mahrattas liad, 
in all its early stages, the aid of religious feeling. 
It was a kind of Holy War ; and the appearance 
of Brahmins at the head of their armies ^ gave, 

* in the first instance, force to this impression. 
This people have heen described too generally : 
there cannot be more opposite characters than 
we meet with among them, particularly in’ the 
5 great classes who have shared the power of the 
j state, the Brahmins, and soldiers of tlie Khetri 
f and Sudra tribes, * The Mahratta Bralimin is, 
\ from diet, habit, and education, keen, active, and 
j intelligent, but generally avaricious, and often 
j treacherous. -His life, if in public business, must 
from the system of Ws -government,' be passed 
^ in efforts to deceive, and to detect others in de- 
^ ceiving. ' Such occupations raise cunning to the 

^ ^ - — 

J • The Paishwabs, the Southern Jabgeerdars, the principal 
j officers of state, and chiefs who remained in the Mahratta 
^ countries South of the Taptee, were Brahmins. The Bhons- 
Y labs, who early possessed themselves of Nagpoor, the Guick- 
^ vrarofGuzerat, andthefatmlyofPuar, who settled mMalwa, 
^ boast a connexion with the Khetri tribe. The Sindta and 
Holkar families ere of the Sndra. 
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place of msdom, and debase, by giving a mean 
and interested bent to the mind, all those claims 
to respect and attachment, upon ^\'hicli gi’eat and 
despotic power can alone have any permanent 
foundation. 

The history of the Mahratta nation abounds 
with instances of Brahmins rising from the lowest 
stations (usually that of agents to -be ministers, 
and sometimes rulers, of a state ; but tlieir clia- 
racter undergoes little change fi’om advancement, 
and, in general, all its meanest featm’es remain. 

Though often leading armies, the Maliratta 
Brahmins have not, with some remarkable | ex* 
ceptions, gained a high reputation for courage; 
and. if not arrogant or cruel, they' have often 
merited the charge of being unfeeling and op- 
pressive. 


The plain iminstnictcd Mahratta Sudra, or 
Klietri, enters upon his career as a soldier in the 
same dress, and .vith the same habits, with 
which he tills his field or attends his flocks; and 
he has, generally sjieaking.' preserved, throughout 
rcvo ut.o„s that have at one time raised hTm to 
the highest consideration and power, and again 
cast hnn back to his fonn er occupations, the sa® 

cil"' rX "'"r 
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simplicity of character. Tliis may he referred to 
the nature of Hindu institutions, to the example 
of Scvajee and his leaders, and to the advantage 
derived from habits that gave facility to conquest, 
by placing him in strong contrast with the proud 
and formal Mahomedan ; by associating him with 
the Hindu population of the countries he invaded ; 
and by preventing his progress ever being im- 
peded’ by that pomp, luxuiy, and pride, which 
form so often an incumbrance, if not ah obstacle, 
to the most successful conquerors. That the 
Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by art, 
than by valour ; that he gloried as much in rapid 
flight ns 'in daring attack, is not denied by the 
warmest panegyrist of his own tribe ; but thoilgh 
these facts are admitted, and farther, that he was 
often mean and sordid, it is contended, and with 
truth, that he had many excellent qualities. 'Few 
could claim superiority to him in patience under 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and in ' that plain 
manliness of character which remained unchanged 
by success or advei’sity : nor can we deny to the 
Mahrattas, in the early part o!* their historj', and 
before their extensive conquests had made their 
vast and mixed armies cease to be national., the 
merit of conducting their Cossack * inroads into 

• The term Cossack is used because it is'the one by which 
the Mahrattas describe their own species of warfare. In their 
language, the word Cossakee (borrowed, like many of their 
terms, from the Moglmls) means “predatory.” 
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other countries with a consideration to the inha- 
bitants, which had been deemed incompatible wth 
that terrible and destructive species of u'ar. But 
this leads us to a Wew of the principles on which 
they acted. 

Unlike in their origin and habits to the Goths 
and Vandals that devastated Europe, or those 
Tartar tribes who have so often conquered and 
destroyed the kingdoms of Asia, the first' Mah- 
rattas were driven to arms by oppression, and 
tempted to continue in the exercise of their neff 
profession, by the proved weakness of their op- 
pressors. The character and constitution of thdr 
early power made it impossible for them to main- 
itain .themselves in many of the countries they 
Were able to plunder; but the ability to destroy 
generated a right to share in the produce. Hence 
all those Mahratta sources* of revenue, whidi 
they introduced into India, menever thc^e 
were admitted,- the countiy had a respite from 
their ravages; but we cannot believe that the 

• unoVtf ’ 
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''luc, by ennbbng them to mnintnin great nrn.te, 

•hem the means of progr^^;,, encroacbmenf. As 


• SirclwmooMicc. ic. 
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such, it was admirably suited to the times, and to 
their peailiar condition and character. By ob- 
taining "peace in one quarter, they were at liberty 
to carry their arms into another. They had also, 
through this means, an opportunity, which they 
thoroughly understood how to use, of fomenting 
divisions in families and stat^. From the house 
of Timur, to the lowest of the Rajpoot chiefs 
ivithin their sphere, we find every party had a 
secret or open supporter in a Mahratta leader or 
agent. The character and actions of this people 
were in all lespects singular; they had indeed 
few, if any, similar features in common with other^ 
nations. Those means which the pride of con- 
querors have often rejected, seem always to have 
been used in preference by this extraordinaiy 
race : not merely the desperate and discontented 
were invited to their standard, but lobbers and 
plunderers were courted as auxiliaries, and allow- 
ed to act for a period in their own mode, and for 
their own advantage. To insinuate themselves 
by wiles into a share of the management of a 
district or a country, anrf to make a party 
amongst its inhabitants, were deemed better than 
using force, even ivhen the latter was in their 
power ; and in effecting these objects their 
patience and humility were great aids. They 
were content at first to diridc the government, as 
uell as revenues, wdth the Hindu chiefs of the 
military class they found established, tiusting to 
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time and intrigue for their gradual reduction. 
This policy was never more remarkably exempli- 
fied than in the progress of their dstablishfnent in 
Central India, They assumed at first, in their 
manners and sentiments, the exact shape that was 
best calculated to win the Hindu population of 
that countrj'. The Hajpoot princes and lords 
were conciliated by eveiy’ concession to their pride, 
and to those forms of dignity which they had Teamt 
from association with the Moghul government ; 
while the lower classes, partiailarly the land- 
holders and ailtivators, saw in the 3Iahrattas 
‘(amidst all their excesses) beings of their -omi 
order, who, though they had risen to power and 
dominion, continued to preserve the strongest 
attachment to the manners and usages of those 
v'lUage communities in which they wei’e bom. 
It could not hut be gratifying to . tins class 
of inhabitants, to find that tlie principal leaders 
of the conquerors ap|icared to place more value 
in their names of Potail (or head man) and 
Put\v'arree (or register), which they derived fj’oin 
being Iiercditary offic*ers of some petty village in 
their native countiy, than in all the high-sounding 
titles they could attain. The constitution of the 
government and army of the hlnhvattas was, 
however, more caladatcd to destroy, than to 
create an empire. Thdr firet chief, Sevajee, had 
no pretensions hut those of a successful leader; 
and his latter years were marked by severe rc- 
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vci'ses. Similar feelings and circumstances had 
attached many of his tribe to his person; and," 
before his death, enough was done to embody the 
Maluattas as a nation, and to give them an union, 
which was cemented by the cruel and implacable 
character of their enemies. The tortures and dis- 
grace inflicted on Sambha, the son of tlieir first 
prince, with many acts of a similar nature, gave a 
comnion sentiment of indignation and revenge, 
that supplied for the moment the place of better 
ties The fabric, however, had no foundation. The 
chiefs were, fiom the first, almost equal; and as the 
armies they led depended principally on success for 
pay, the leaders weie necessarily invested with their 
pouers for the collection of tribute, or re\emies, 
from the prorinces into which they ere sent. But 
though a share^ uas claimed by Government, the, 
application of the greater part in the payment of 
his troops and other expenses, raised the success- 
ful general into a ruler of the countnes he had 
conquered This every where produced the same 


• I Iia\e obtained the perusal of all the old papers of the 
Puars of Dhar ; and find by the Sunnuds, or orders, granted 
to Oudajee Puar, in a » 1724, by Bajerow, empowering 
him to collect Chout in hlalwa and Guzcrat, that he was 
allowed for the expense of his armj one half of his collec- 
tion< , the other went to the State The following is a literal 
translation of this general, or rather sweeping Suniiud 
‘ " To the high Raja Srcc Oudajed Puar, may Lutchmcc 
“ the Beautiful mcrease jour fortune and dignity ' from 
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effects, and the public interest was lost sight of in 
the desire of indiriduals to promote their omi am- 
bition. The early example of the Paishwah’s 
usurpation was followed almost by all to whom 
df^ortunity offered; and this was aided by the 
form of their village governments (which is 'pro- 
bably the oldest of Hindu institutions) having 
been carried into the state: ev^ry office, from 
that of Paishwah, or prime mimster, to the Ihwest 
employ became hereditary. This practice, by 


‘ Cajeiow BulUl, ifiaistet (Purdhan), be blessed f in the * 
"ytaTofFwslee ll23,t » • 

" The half of the MokassafTSpercent. of theChout)of the 
“ countries of Guierat and Malwa belongs to ihe(HusoQrQun) 

“ court; half U granted to youasSeTinjaTn, (or for the support 
jTt “ of die troops), You are out commander, and our trust is in 
> you: be happy with what has been bestowed upon you. 

' “ Given the fith of Ilubbee «l Awul. There is no occasion 

“ to write more.” , 

. This was obviously given at the commenceraent of an expe- 
dition, as a guide and authority how to act on success : for I 
find among the same manuscripts no less than one hundred 
and fifiy Orders, ‘dated 1729, from Bajerow to the 

JIanagers of the toivns and districts, from Bundelcund East 
to near Ahmcdabad West, and as fat North as Maiwar, direct- 
ing the payment of Cboul and SirdaismooVhee to Oudajee 
Piiar. These were evidently given after the country had 
been over-run. 1 conclude that this authentic record may be 
, taken ns on example of the usual process. 

t Hindu account, ftliid* diOers seven years from the Ma- 
bouicdan.'. 
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giving rights, limited patronage, and weakened 
the heads of the. empire, among whom divisions 
early arose; but, instead of declining, the state 
appeared ,for a long period to prosper the more 
from that spirit of actibn which was excited by 
the clasliing interests of the cliiefs who shared in 
its anomalous administration. The Brahmins who 
presided over it had, to use the strong expression 
.of a'^lVIahomedan writer, " converted the peaceful 
cord of their order into a boyv-string.” But, not- 
withstanding the military reputation which some 
of the Paishwahs added to their other pretensions 
to supreme autliority, ail that superior intelli- 
gence which their habits* and 'education gave 
them, was unequal to keep in check the ambition 
of enterprising chiefs ; who, intoxicated with suc- 
cess, soon forgot their obligations to the Brahmin 
princes by ‘Wliom they were elevated to com- 
mand. One part of the policy of the Paishwalis, 
tended greatly to accelerate the independence of 
these leaders: — the fear of their disturbing the 
peace of their native country, or consuming' its re- 
sources, led to their constant employment in fo- 
reign expeditions, where they were subject to little 
,or no control ; and to attam the object of keeping a 
successful general and his adherents at a distance, 
the superior was satisfied with nominal alliance. 

This is a short statement of the principal of 
those causes which led, at a very early date, to a 
spread of Mahratta autlioiity over all India, and 
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to the rise of many chiefs of that nation into 
the exercise of the functions, if they did not as- 
sume the name, of princes. Broken and disjoint- 
ed as they appeared, they still, however, retained 
some general motives which led to their occa- 
sional union.* ** Nor were these quite forgotten till 
success had destroyed their enemies, and they were 
impelled, by the continued action of that system 
which had raised them to power, to prey upon* 
and destroy each other 5 and even then they never 
changed their nominal relations as members of one 
confederacy, but, on the contrary, seemed to Che- 
rish them, in every e^dreme, with a prejudice that 
almost approximated* to religious feeling. One 
cause of this was a strong attachment to the coun- 
try of their birth. Whether in Hindustan or Mai* 
wa, they continually' kept up on intimate inter- 
course with their families and kindred tribe 'in 
their native districts ; and the original links ’ by. 
wliich the community was hound, Avere constantly 
revived and strengthened by tics which operate 
Avnlh great force upon Hindus, as no people are 


• AJhlionfedan writer, reroarklog upon the tendency to 
union which dislingnished the Mahralta confederacy, even 
amiiljt all their divisions, observes, « that the Bluhhotn ma- 
“ terials retained their nature, and, like unto the dissevered 

** particles of the same Mibsiancc, had always a propensity 
to reunite. Or, as wc are told (he adds) of llie serpent 
'• when cut asunder, that ihc disniembcrcd parts have a sepa- 
rate existence, and seek agun incorporation.'’ 
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more strongly and virtuously attached to their 
connexions than this race; nor is‘ the bond de- 
stroyed or even weatened by one party reaching 
higli power, and the other remaining in compara- 
tive obscurity. 

i The Paishwahs owed Uttle of that real or 
nominal obedience, which. they to the last pre- 
sen'ed as lieads of llle Mahratta empire, to their 
being of the sacred race of Brahma. On the 
contrary, though (as has been noticed) this aided 
impression in the first instance, there can be no 
doubt that the Brahmins of the Mahratta state 
have lost, by their grasp at worldly power, much 
of that respect and awe u'hicli are usually 
granted to their tribe by Hindus, when they 
presen'e their original character of spiritual in- 
stractore. But tlie attachment, if not allegiance, 
which all classes had for the Paishwah, as chief 
officer of the state, though greatly impaii’ed, was 
not destroyed; it was always, when threatened 
with misfortune, their watchword of union. This 
cherished sentiment was never she^vn more for- 
cibly than within the last few years ; and, \vith 
more of vdrtue and talent in its object, it might 
have saved a confederacy from destruction, of 
U'hicli it was the main link. 

Tlie incursions of the Mahrattas into Malwa, 
before the death of Auningzceb, have been no- 
ticed, as well as that of A. D. 1721, at which time 
the province was niled by a manager, on the part 
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of the celebrated Nizam-uI-MooIk.* This Omrah 
had been confinned in the office of Soobahdar, or 
governor, by Mahomed Shall ; but soon after- 
wards this high station was taken from him, and 
given to Raja Girdhur Bahadurj, who was some 
.time afterwards attacked and defeated by an 
army of Mahmttas, under Chimnajee Punditf^ 
and Oudajee Puar. These ‘chiefs proceeded to 
attack the town of Sarungpoor, the Mahonie- 
dan governor of which was glad to purchase 
their retreat by ginng them fifteen thousand 
rupees ; and this amount (which was probably* 
the utmost the town could pay) became, from' 
an usage very characteristic of IMahratta con- 
quest, the sum§ fixed for their future 'annual 
demand. * 

The Mahrattas at this iieriod ravaged at large 


* Asoph Jah Nizam-uI-Moobc was appointed to be Soo* 
balidar of Malwa in a. d. 1717, in Ibe short reign of Ruffee- 
ul-Dirjet. * 

+ Girdhur Bahaefuf was a Dralimin of the Naggur tribe, 
originally from Guzerat. 

X Chimnajee Pundit was brother to the Paishwali Baje^ 
tow; and it appears from a Diary in the Poona records for 
the year 1729, that he was in Malwa, and he had probably 
been .there some time. 

5 This stim is termed in the Persian manuscripts “ Ghti- 
nc«n Sea," or ** on Account of Plundci;” and the letters of 
tlie two Persian words, in their numerical power, give the 
date of transaction Hejira I HIJ or a. d. 1 728. 
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both the provinces of Gnzcrat* and Malwa, and 
their complete reduction of the latter -was greatly 
aided by the poUcy of Nizam-nl-Moolk, who 
appears. to have desired to plant this nation as 
a barrier between the Deckan and Hindustan. 
Though it is likely this chief had not the power 
of stemming the tide of desolation, he had that 
of turning it, for the moment, 'from the countries 
under his own immediate sway to those of his 
enemies, and such he considerc'd the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah and his court. This situation of • 
affairs tempted the ambition of tiie Paisliwali 
Bajerow, who, having marched from Poona \vith A.D 
a large army, made liimself master of the pro- 
vinces of Nemaur and Malw'a. In the latter he < 
was opposed by Dia Bahadur; but the defeatf a.d. 
and death of that officer, who had snccceded his 
relation Raja Girdhur,^ gave tliis proAdnee to the 


• The country of Guzerat was invaded and partly con- 
tiuered in a. d. 1724, by some Mabratta chiefs. These were 
Kuddum Bandiab'and Pillajee Guickwan the founder of the 
present dynasty. Pillajee settled to the South of the Jlhace 
river, while Kuddum Bandiab took possession of Godra and 
the districts on the opposite bank of that stream. 

t This action, Jn which Dia Bahadur and about 2000 of 
his troops were slain, was fought near the village of Terlah, 
half way betneen Dhar and Amjbeira. 

X Baja Girdhur, during the time he was Soobahdar of 
Malwa, surrounded Ocjein with a wall, probably in ontici* 
pation of attack from the Mahrattas. It is a curious fact. 
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Malirattas. Mahomed Khan Bungush, wJio-was^ 
next appointed Soohahdar, in vain attempted to 
an’est their progress ; and Sevaee J ey Singh, Raja 
of Jejrpoor, who was nominated to supersede- him, ^ 
either from conceiving opposition hopeless, or 
from entertaining (as he is accused of doing by * 
all Mahoinedan authors) a secret friendship and 
understanding ndth the enemy, prevailed upon 
tlie Emperor to appoint Bajerow Soohahdar of 
Malwa. But this did not take place till the 
horse of the Paishwah had laid w'aste the cdun-’ 
tries of Agra and Allahabad, and the Imperial 
armies had been foiled in their efforts to expel 
tliera from that province. ’ ' * 

These events bring us to a new era in Mali- 
ratta histor)'. Their rights as powerfiil plunder- 
ers had been long' before recognized, and a share 
of the revenues of the greater part of the eihpire 
had been allotted them in the vain hope of pur- 
chasing safety for the reinmnder. Their ruler 
was now nominated to the government of one of 
the^ chief provinces of Hindustan.. This, it was 
true, he had first conquered; but he had pro- 
fessedly levied no more than the Mahratta tri- 


that. though an inscription upon the wall ascribes its erection 
to.haja Girdhur, the inhabilanu of the town continue to 
l*elicvc, on tradition, that it was the worh of his successor 
Dia Bahadur. 
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buteS’’, and appears to have songlifwitli solicitude 
a legitimate title to govern it in the name of the 
Emperor. Tiie peculiarity of diaracter whicli 
has been noticed in this race was iievcr more dis- 
played tlmn on tlieir becoming masters of Central 
India. .Bajerbw and his principal leaders, con- 
tent with tlie profit and substance of what tlicy 
had attained, so far from weakening impression, 
ctr alarming prejudice, hy the assumption of rank 
and state, seem to have increased in their pro- 
fessions of humility, as they advanced in power. 
They affected a scnipulous sense of inferiority in 
all their intercourse and correspondence ^\ith the 
Emperors, and with their prindpal chiefs, par- 
ticularly the' Rajpoot princes. The Mahratta 
leaders, indeed, not only submitted to be treated, 
in ail points of form and ceremony, os the inferiors 
of those whose countries they had despoiled and 
usurped, but in hardly any instance considered 
the right of conquest as a sufficient title to the 
smallest possession. Grants for every usurjiation 
were sought, and obtained, from those who i)os- 
sessed the local sovereignty. By this mode' of 
proceetog, which was singularly suited to the 
feelings of a people like the inhabitants of India, 
who may be generally described as inveterate in 
their habits and abhorrent of change, they evaded 
many'of those obstacles which had impeded former 


voi.. I. 


Chout, Sirdaismootlicp, &c. 
G 
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conquerors. But their iotemal relations witli 
each other appear still more remarkable sthan 
those they established with foreign states. We 
shall have occasion to shew, that Mahomed Shah, 
before he grants Ballajee a commission as Soo- 
bahdar of Mahva, exacted from his militaiy chiefs 
a deed, by which they became guarantees for the 
fidelity and aUegiance of their nominal lord. This 
measure and many others of similar character 
prove that the authority of the Paishwali was only 
recognized as that of first officer of the state ; and 
he seems to have consulted with other chiefs of 
the confederacy, on points that related to their 
general interest, on a footing almost of equality ; 
but, perhaps, this extraordinary * proceeding is in 
some degree to be referred to the master-principle 
of the Mahrattas, which rejected no means that 
could promote their object. 

All accounts regarding the establishment of the 
Mahrattas in Central India agree, that their first 
administration of that country wa.s moderate and 
good, particularly as contrasted with those aggra- 
vated evUs-f- which are ever the concomitants of 


• Tlic usage here described is, however, not limited to 
ihe Mahratias, but common to Hindu govertunentSf in few 
of which the princes appear to lure obtained any very des- 
potic power, the shape of all being that of a feudal confe- 
deracy. 

YThe hcrctliiary Zemindar of Indore gave me a very dis- 
tirct account of the first settlement of the Mahrattas in 
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falling po^ver, when tiie necessities of a so^e^cign 
lead him to oppress those whom hc'^cannot pro- 
tect. Their conduct to the inhnhitants uas fpr 
a period \er) concihatory, and they soon esta- 
blished a strength that made tlu'A\cak go^e^l- 


Afalwa, and, considering tlic transaction as recent, l(ic nar- 
rator a respectable man adtanced m >ears, and that Ins 
grandfather, Row Nund Lai, was the person nho met and 
conducted the Mahrattas into the province, we can hardly 
doubt bis general accuracy. The following arc the exact 
words of Ins ans>Ner to a <ittestion upon the subject. 

“ In the reign of Alahomed Shah, when the Moghul 
“ Empire had fallen to pieces, and the power of the Delhi 
" monarch was rapidly declining, Dia Daliadur (a Brahmin) 
" was Soobahdar of Main a The corruptions and abuses of 
*' power which prevailed m the remnants of the Delhi lorri- 
** tones Mere great, and the distress arising from a total 
“ neglect of the duties ineuiobent upon Government fell 
“ heavily upon the peaceful husbandman and labourer of the 
“ field, who groaned under the oppression of every petty 
“ tyrant that chose to act the despot. The subordinate 
“ chiefs, or Thakoors, of Malws, impatient of the oppressions 
“ and rapacious exsctioas imposed upon them and their 
“ Ryots by Dia Bahadur or his agents, represented their 
“ grievances to the court of Delhi, and solicited redress 
“ The reigning monarch, however, Mahomed Shah, held the 
“ reins of government with too weak a hand, and was too 
■''rouefi immersed” in indofenl and effeminate pleasure, to 
“ afford redress , and the Rajpoot chiefs, finding their hopes 
“disappointed, turned their eyes towards the RajaofJey- 
** poor, Sevaee Jey Singh, to whom they made their appeal* 
“ Jey Singh was one of the moat powerful and able of those 
“ Rajas of Hindustan who still remained obedient to the 
“ Emperor hia allegiance, however, bad begun to waver, m 
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ment of Mahomed Shidi despair of recovering a 
country which became the home of the invaders, 
from whence they carried their predatory excur- 
sions into Hindustan ; and a grant of a part of.its 
revenues, not excepting the lands near Delhi, was 
one of the early fniits of their success. 


'• consequence, il is supposed, of an affront, be bad received; 

“ and a secret intercourse was established between him and 
“ the Paishwab Bajcrow, the object of which was believed to 
“ be the subversion of tbe Itlahomcdan power. The Rajpoot 
" chiefs of Malwa preferred their complaints to him : be 
“ recommended them to invite the Mahrattas to invade the 
“ province, and subdue tbe Moghul authority. Row Nund 
“ Lai, Choudry, or principal officer of the district of Indore, 

*' was then a Zemindar of wealth and consequence, and had 
" troops amounting to SOOO horse and foot, who were paid 
from the revenues he enjoyed. He had also charge of the 
" different posts which guarded the fords of the Nerbudda, 
/' and he was on this latter account selected to treat with the 
“ Mahrattas and promote tlie Invasion. The army of Bajerow 
“ was enumpcd on the plains of Berhampoor, and a force of 
“ about IS,000 men under Mulhar How Holkar formed the 
" advance. Row Nund Lai deputed a Vakeel to MuUiar 
“ Row with an invitation to enter Malwa, and an assurance of 
" the Ghauts, or passes, being left open for his troops, and of 
“ all the Zemindars aiding the invaders. The Mahrattas, in 
“ consequence, marched, and crossed the Nerbudda at a 
•' ford near Akberpoor, a village between Dliurmpooree and’ 
“ Mhysir. Dia Bahadur, having in the mean time received 
“ mtcUigence of their approach, had moved with a’ force' 
-*• beyond Amjherra, and blocked up the Ghauts which lead 
"to Tandah, by nhicli he supposed the enemy meant to 
“ asrend to the Table I,and. -The Mahrattas. however, 
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rv 

Bajerow, after overrunning Buntlelcund, plun- 
dering Hindustan, and exacting a promise of the 
Chout, or fourtli of tlie revenue, upon the whole 
of the Moghul empire, left Malwa, (six years sub- 
sequent to his entering province,) to proceed 
to his Southern territories. He appears in this 
year to Iiave solicited and obtained a letter and 
present from the Emperor, placing him in the 
highest rank of his nobles. This document states, 
that Bajerow has been exalted above his equals, 
by the grant of territories ; that a splendid 


“ being favoured by the Zemindars and inhabitants, were 
“ conducted up an unguarded pass, now called the Phyroo 
*' Ghaut, a few miles to the East of Mandoo ; and having 
“ brought up their whole force on the plain without opposition, 
" they aRernards encountered DiaDahadur at a village called 
Tirellah, between Amjhcrra andDhar, where the latter was 
" defeated and slain, and his troops dispersed. From that 
period the "Mahratlas obtained paramount rule in Rfalwa. 
“ The ancient Thahoors, Zemindars, &c. were allowed to re- 
“ tain tlicir possessions, on the same terms they held them 
“ under the Moghul government, and guaranteed from the 
“ recurrence of the oppressive exactions they had lately been 
“ sufiering. The Moghul Amildars and the public ofBccrs, 
“ wuh their Thannahs or posts, were all turned out, and re- 
” placed by those of the Mahmttas. Some of the Thakoors, 
• “ who afterwards became refractory and neglected to pay 
'* their tributes and perform their engagements, were de- 
“ privcdof their possessions and power, which were assumed 
" by ihcir new masters, whose proceedings, however on their 
“ first taking possession of the province were studiously 
'* adapted to conciliate tlic lliodu chiefs and inhabitants," 
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dress * is transmitted to him and he is re- 
ipinded of bis duty* and directed “to tread 
“ firmly in the broad path of fidelity.” The year 
before these honoui-s were conferred, the Emperoi’ 
bad endeavoured to expel Bajerow from Malvva, 
iTse.hy the reappointment of Nizam ul Moolk to the 
office of Soobalidar of that pyovince. This was 
probably one of the causes that led the Paisb- 
wah to proceed to the Deckan, where he, no 
dotibt, expected, from the absence of the Nizam 
{who was called to Delhi to oppose Nadir Shah), 
to make considerable conquests. But the close of 
his career was marked by a memorable reverse. 
He suffered a signal defeat in the vicinity of 
Poona from Nazir Jung, the son of Nizam ul 
Moolk, and his capital was taken and burnt. 
These events preceded only a few months the 
death of this celebrated Mahratta chief, f He was 
succeeded by his son Ballajee, who went through 
,1740, the mock ceremony of obtaining an investiture 
from the imprisoned Snhoo Ib^a, before he entered 
upon the exercise of his functions as Paishwah. ’ 
The invasion of Nadir Sliah had thrown^ the 
whole of India into confusion and dismay, and 
Ballajee hastened to take advantage of the oppor- 

• The articles of this dress (Kliclaut) arc enumerated in 
■* ' the letter. 

• t Bajerow Bullal succeeded to the oincc of Paislnvah in 
.Alny 1720, and died in the same tnonlh, after ajulc of twenty 
' )iar», leaving it to liis son Ballajee Bajerow. 
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tiiTiity, which this event afforded, of extending his 
power. Tlie first authentic record we have of his 
iieign, 'is a yeiy remarkable compact ndth Nizam 
nl Moolk. It is in the form of requests and an- 
swer's, a very usual shape of Indian diplomatic 
.papers. 

The first request is, that Ballajee shall be ap- 
pointed Soobalidar of Malwa*, andhave the whole 
of that province as a Jahgeer, or estate. The an- 
sner is, that the Nizam is himself Soobahdar, but, 
on the Paishwah promising obedience, the Sun- 
nuds, or deeds, to be Nmb, or deputy, shall be 
sent him. 

In the next article a* request is made for the 
fifty lacks of rupees which the Emperor had pro- 
mised as an aid. f Every effort (it is stated in 
icply) ■will be made to obtain this amount. 

From the tenor of the superscription on this 


* It has been before explained, that the greatest part'of 
that country uhii h >Te term Central India, was included in 
the Moghul Soobali or government of Mal\\a^ Vide Chap. I. 
t Mudud Kurcli, literally, aid of expenditure. 

J This Persian deed is styled ** Memorandum of Demands 
and Answers." There w upon the en\ elope of this document 
a short note in the Mahmta language — ^“That the enclosed 
‘‘ Memorandum regarded the Soobabdary of Malwa, and the 
“ fiAylaeksofriipe«,wasscnebjrBalJajee Row to the Nabob 
'* Asoph Jail, who was then (the 2Gth of Hamzan, year not^* 

** mentioned) at Suraee in Malwa, and the answ ers to die Me- 
“tnoiandiim were originally in Asoph Jah’s own hand- 
“ "nting.” — Asoph Jali left Delhi in 1740. He fought his 
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aocument, it -nrasthave been wriUen when Nizam 
All Moolk was passing through Malwa (after Nadir 
Shah had left India) , to punish his rebellious son 
in the Beckan. * • 

During the three years that intervened from 
the accession of Ballajee to the office of Paishwah, 
to the death of Jey Singli, there appears to have 
been .a constant friendly intcrcoui'Se between the 
latter and the Mahrattas ; and several letters and 
engagements, which have been px’eserved, sliew 
distinctly the character of this connexion, which, 
though perhaps ori^nally grounded on Hindu 
feeling, took a different shape after the Mahrattas 
imd entered the scene. Jey Singh’s object was, to 
continue the medium ofinterconrse between them 
and the Emperor; but he desired, as appears 
ft'om certain articles in their agreements, to com- 
bine his duty to his sovereign with his'friendsliip 
to the Mahrattas. lie also wished to use the 
lAttcr as aiixUiaries: and an engagement* of 
four articles is chiefly directed against Ahber 
Singh, Raja of Jotidpoor, with whom he was 
then in a stale of hostility. But death came sea- 
sonably to release this great and accomplished 

•on Nizam u Do^lall in 1 741 , end he continued in the Dectaiv 
till his death, 1748. Mahomed Shah died the same year. 

/'■J • * otTcnslhc and aeFensiTc engagement is dated in the 
year of the Sumbut 1798, and below 1141 of the Sorsun. the 
■A«bic mra t<sc<l by the Mahrattas, ^^hich dales correspond 
witVilejira 1155 and A. ji. 1741. 
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'prince* from a scene of intrigue, distraction, and 
giiilt, in which, from his want of means to guide 
the storm that V’as around him, liis character 
might have been soiled, but could not have been 
elevated. The last engagement he concluded with 
the Mahrattas, from its date, could only have been 
settled a short period before his death. Its first 
article is completely an offensive and defensive en- 
gagement. The second is remarkable : it supposes 
(probably on verj' good experience) the likelihood 
of Bajerow breaking his faith vith the Emperor. 
Jey Singh states tliat he will prevent s\ich an oc- 
currence ; but, if it happens, he will follow the 
Paishwahf . The third and fourth articles arc ge- 
neral ; but by the fifth he promises to pay atten- 
tion to the interests of some Rajpoot chiefs to the 
North of the Chiunbul river, whom Ballajee had 
recommended, and to endeavour to establish them 
in tlieir j)ossessions, on their paying the tifbute, 
’ provided they were film in their allegiance to the 
Emperor. This latter qualification proves, that he 
was still sensible to his duty in that quarter ; and 
indeed it is probable he acted only a ministerial 


• He died A. d. 1742. 

t The literal translation from the originaHn the Rangree 
dialect is, “ I will be after yon;” which may be interpreteil 
eitlicr as implying continued fri«idsbip m all extremes, or 
hostility on a change of conduct. The latter is, fortunately 
for the fame of Jey Singh, the most obvious reading. 
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jiart, in dl that related to the intercourse between 
Mahomed Shah and the Paishwah. In the con- 
cluding and most important article of the engage- 
ment alluded to, Jey Singh promises “ to pro- 
“ cure, in the course of six months, the Em- 
“ peror’s command for the issue 'of a Firmaun, or 
“ order, in the name of the Sahoo Raja, and the 
“ transmission of the usual presents, also the Sun- 
“ nuds, or deeds, for the Vicegerency of the Soo- 
" bah of Malwa, and the sanction to take tribute, 
“ as established by the Emperor, from the Rajas 
“ on this side (i, e. the North) of the Chnmbul.” 
This treaty was conchided on tljo fourteenth 
night of the Moon of Jeth, in the year of the 
Sumbut 1798, corresponding with a. d. 1741. 
Jey Singh died the next year. Few chiefs have 
attained higher or more merited reputation. The 
city of Jeypoor, which he built to perpetuate his 
name, exldbits in its splendid appearance the mind 
of its founder. The erection of an observatory, 
and its endowment at hk new capital, shewed that 
the love of science was mixed with the other vir- 
tues and qualities of Ihk prince, who completely 
fulfilled, during a long reign, the extraordinary pro- 
mise he gave even in childhood. But lie belongs 
to the subject of tlik narration, only as a Chief 
w’lio at some periods had power, and throughout 
his life great influence, over the whole of Central 
India, where his name is still fondly cherished by 
all, and particularly hy the Rajpoots. Tlie-ic 
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deem him, and Jeswunt Singh of Joudpoor, who 
is dear to them from his opposition to Aurung- 
zceb, the greatest of their race. 

It is imposrfbk not to suppose, that the in- 
fluence of such a character as Jcy Singh operated 
as some restraint on Ballajec; but the contempt 
of all morality, in their political arrangements, 
was with the IMahrattas avowed, and shameless. 
We have a remarkable instance of this in a 
note affixed to an engagement made by Ballajec 
and his uncle Chimnajee with the weak sove- 
reign of Delhi; in which, after stating various 
conditions of service that they bind themselves to 
perform, it is added, “ that Ballajec Row* in- 
“ tended in future to do every thing candour and 
“ sincerity dictated, to obey the Emperors ivishes 
** as appeared best to his judgment, and to refrain 
“ from the litigiousness he had formerly practised 
** in causing unnecessary delays, &c. by pretended 
“ scruples, arising from the omission of a Eir- 


• Tins reraarkahle confession is attached to an engagement 
of nine articles given to the Emperor by Ballajee and lus 
uncle Chimnajee, after the former bad been nominated Soo- 
bahdar of Jfalwa. It i« believed to be written in the Paish- 
irah’s own hand } and commences with stating that the agree- 
ment of nine articles had been made after much discussion, in 
tbe time of Kban Dowran, to the Vizier, by advice'of 

Row Kirpab Ram. The latter person was of some celebrity ; 
he was long Vakeel on the part of Jcy Singh at Delhi, and 
was a personal favourite of Mahomed Shah. 
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“ maun, or other alleged infonnalities ; neither 
•• would he in futiu-e endeavour to evade the'per- 
“ formance of any duty or service by pretended 
‘‘ want of cash, or any such groundless excuse,’’ 
The Emperor dishorned Shah had appointed* 
Ballajee to be Soobahdar of Malwa ; but there 
was at this period a remarkable indirectness in all 
proceedings betwixt the Emperor and the Pmsh- 
wah ; — and the high office of Soobahdar of Malwa 
is, by a singular form, gpvcn in trust f to the A’i- 
zier, to be bestowed upon the Paishwah. It is 
probable that the weak successor of Timur was 
ashamed of the concessions into w’hich he was 
forced, and that this expedient originated in a de- 
sire to prevent his dignity being compromised by 
the form of the engagement. On these points the 
Mahratta chief was careless, and, so long as he 
advanced in the substance of power^, he willingly 
left the name of it to others. Ballajee appears 


• This apporntmcBt w made by Sunnuds, or deeds, the 
one dated the iwcnty-gecond of Jijfa»d-til-Awul, and the other 
the eighteenth of Kujub, iniUi? twenty-fourth year of the 
Emperor’s reign. 

t This is the form in tlie second Sunnud, or deed, dated 
the eighteenth of llujuh. 

I The great solicitude with which the Paishwah sought the 
title and power of Soobahdar of Malwa Is proved by a variety 
of papers, propositions, and tninor agreements, in which lie is 
profuse of Ins professions of obedience and allegiance, in the 
event of his wishes being complied with. There is among 
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from otlier dociinienls, to have extorted from the 
court of Delhi sums of money upon the most 
groundless and even insulting pretexts ; amongst 
others, a huge sum ^hich had been promised to 
liis father, on the condition of his joining the 
Emperor on the invaaon of Nadir, nas claimed 
and extorted, tliougli Bajerow had on that occa- 
sion not only Icept aloof, but taken every advan- 
tage of the crisis to enlarge his possessions. 

The gratitude of Ballajee, ivhen he obtained 
the office of Soobahdar of Malwa, was expressed 


these records a curtous instaace of Callajce’s readiness (o 
subscribe any thing, and to endeavour by every means to pro* 
mote bis objects. In an engagement wbicb be gave tbe Em- 
peror, dated the twenty-third year of his reign, (one year 
before he obtained the grant of Malwa.) it is written in tbe 
preamble; “ I, Ballajee Row Moobh Purdban, through tbe 
mediation of Asopli Jah and in another paper of tbe same 
purport and date, and which exactly corresponds on all other 
points, he not only omits the mention of this mediation, but 
stales that he, the Faishwah, will not contract any friendship 
with Asoph Jah, or others, without tbe royal permission. It 
has been conjectured that the first of these records was the 
original drafi, but, not being approved by the Emperor, the 
other was substituted ; but it isioucli more probable, from 
both having been 'carefully preserved among the state papers 
at Poona, that one engagement was forwarded to the court 
of Delhi, and another to Ntzatn ul Moolk. Such a proceed- 
ing is quite conformable with the usage of Mahratta politi- 
cians, who, if they attain the object of the moment, are in- 
sensible to the disgrace of future detection and exposure. 
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in an engagement* from him and his uncle, 
which though written in a tone of submission 
to the Emperor, coutaiaedin^its stipulations am- 

• The following is the translation of the articles of agrees' 
Them of Pundit Pindhan Ballajee Row, and Cliimnajee 
Row. 

“ As from beneficence and bounty the Soobahdary of Mai- 
" wa has been bestowed upon llie servants Ballajee Row and 
" Chirnnajee Row, we are willing to perform our service as 
" follows 1 

*' 1st. We wish to have the honour of enjoying the dignity, 

“ of being admitted to the august presence. 

" 2d. We promise that we shall not invade, plunder, or lay 
“ waste any country except Malwa. 

“ Sd. No other Mahratta chief shall pass beyond the 
“ Ghauts of the Nerbudda, into any part of the Soobah of 
" Hindustan. We take upon ourselves this responsibility. 

“ 4th. A respectable Mahratta officer, with a body of 500 
" horse, shall always be present in the service of his 
Majesty. 

“ 5iVi. We accept the sum which has this year heen given 
“us as Enam oi gift; hut in future we will not ask fora 
'* fraction from the court, which is, the centre of the world, 
• a and sluU always remain steady and firm in our duty and 
“ allegiance. . , 

“ Cih. Whenever the victorious army shall move abroad, a 
“ body of 4000 horse shall be fotoished by us to accompany 
“ the camp ; but should more be required, their expenses 
mutt in that case be defrayed by the enlightened presence. 

“ 7th. We will not exact from the Zemindars beyond the 
“ river ChumbuJ, a fraction more than the established Paish- 
kusli, or tribute. 

‘ Stii. Should the enlightened presence issue an order for 
“ us to punish any petty Zemindar* in that quarter, we shall 
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pie proof of the real condition of those, who 
sought the promotion of their temporary inte- 
rests by unmeaning professions of allegiance and 
obedience. ■ 

In the anxiety of Ballajee to obtain possession 
of Malwa, he had recourse to the measure, which 
has been before noticed, of making his chief ge- 
nerals become the guarantees of his good faith ; 
and the following document was given to lilaho- 
med Shah to guard against liis future encroach- 
ments: “We, Ranqjee Sindia, Miilhaijee Holkar, 

“ Jeswunt Row Puar, and PiUajee Jadhoo, hei’eby 
“ give it under our hands, that, Ballajee Row 
“ Mookh Puvdhan having agreed to sen’e his 
“ Majestj’, should he hereafter desire to recede 
“ from his duty, we sludl by our representations 
“ prevent his doing so ; but if, notwithstanding 
“ our endeavours, he still persists in withdraudng 
“ from his duty, we shall in that case quit the * 


** furnish a quota of 4000 horse, who will exert their enclea* 
“ voura to efiect the object required. 

With respect to the Jahgeers of Killedars and the 
“ perquisites of Canoongoes, Mooftees, &.c. as also lands, 
“ pensions, and other charitable institutions emanating from 
** the bounty of the enlightened presence, we declare that we 
" will not infringe upon them, but allow the full benefit of 
" them to those on whom they have been bestowed, tliat they 
*“ may employ themselves in uttering benedictions for bis 
“ Majesty’s eternal prosperity.’* 

N. B. The note found on the envelope of this agreement 
has been before noticed. Vide page 91. 
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“ service of the Purdhan Pundit- In token of 
« the same we have written the above as a deed-” 
This document is dated the seventh of Rnbee ul 
Awul, in the twenty-third year of the reign, a. d. 
1743. 

The retrospect of a few years gives a still more 
singular character to this extraordinary record. 
Ranojee had carried the slippers of the father of 
the chief for whose conduct he now pledged him- 
self, and Mulhar Row Holkar had only a few 
years before been attending a flock of goats, at 
his native village in the Deckan; but it was a 
period of revolution, and these persons were now 
great military cortimanders, who had not only 
armies of their own, but interests, particularly 
North of the Neebudda, quite distinct from those 
. of the Paishwah," whose history indeed, subsequent 
to the events here stated, .'has little connexion 
‘with that of Central India;, to illustrate wliich it 
will he necessary to pvc a concise account of the 
MahraUa families of Puar/^Sindia, and Holkar, 
whose ancestors were employed in. the first reduc- 
tion of this country, and to whom it afterwards 
became subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Jamilies of the Puars of Dhar md Dewn$t. 

In the early period^ of Mahratta history, the 
family of Puar appears to have been one of the 
most distinguished.* Tliey were of a Rajpoot 
tribe, numbers of which had been settled in Mal- 
wa at a remote ara ; from whence this branch had 
migrated to the Deckan. Sevajee Puar, the first 
of the family, that can be traced in the latter 
country, w’as a landhblderf; and his grandsons 
Sambajee and Kalojee w'ere military commanders, 
in the service of the celebrated Sevajee. ' Three 
sons of the former, Oudajcc, Anund Row', and 
Jugdeo, served the successor of that prince (Sahoo 
Raja), during whose reign Oudajee attained con- 
siderable rank. He was not only intrusted with 
a high command, but treated with .great con- 
sideration, as appears by the style and purport 


• This tribe has been before noticed. Vide page 23. 
t He was Zemindar of Sopaut Kingee and Kunmgaum m 
the Deckan. 

von. I.- H 
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of letters and deeds from Sahoo Raja and his 
minister Bajerow, still in the possession of the 
family. 

Oudajee, eight years before'Bajerow conquered 
Central India, was employed to establish the 
predatory claims* of the Mahrattas over that 
country and Guzerat. f He however offended the 
Paishwah \ who first deprived him of all power, 
and, having afterwards imprisoned^ him, raised 
his younger brother, Aniind Row. to the head of 
the family. From, this event occurring before the 
division, of the territories of.Malwa, the latter is 
considered the founder of the Principality of 
Phar. • . * 

It is a airious coincidence that the success of 

• Chout, Sirdaiamookhee, &rc. &c.' 
t Oudajee entered Guzerat, bat made no permanent im* 
ptessron in that province, in wbicbi as has been before stated, 
Bandiah and FiUajee Guickrvat had established themselves. 
Thelatter,aftei8oniewarfare,obligcd Oudajee, in A. n. 172G, 

• to retire into Malwa, and to abandon the forts of Bubboy and 
Baroda, which he had occupied. Baroda became the capital 
of Pillajee, and has continued tliat of hia descendants. 

J One account states that Oudajee scaped (rom prison and ' 
fled to the Beckan, where be died in obscurity at the village of 
MooUan near Poona._ Thtis^far is certain, that bis name 
' neveragainoccursinMahrattahistoryi and this circumstance, 
connected with his former fame, had given rise to suspicions 
that his death was h&stcnid hy the policy of Bajerow, and 
the fears of his successor Apuud Row, whose defection to the 
Paishwah is consideted to have been the chief cause o'fhia 
brother’s fall. 
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the Mahrattas should, by making Dliar the ca- 
pital of Anund Row and his descendants, restore 
tlie sovereignty of a race who had seven centuries 
before been expelled from the government of that 
city and territor}’. But the present family, though 
of the same tribe (Puar), claim no descent* from 
the ancient Hindu Princes of Malwa. They have, 
like all the Khetri tribes who became incorpo- 
rated with the Mahrattas, adopted, even in their 
modes of thinking, the habits of that people. 
The heads of the family, with feelings more suited 
to chiefs of that nation than Rajpoot princes, have 
purchased the office of Potailj', or head-man, in 
some * villages in’ the Deckan; and their descen- 
dants continue to attach value to their ancient, 
though humble, rights of village officers' in that 
quarter. Notwithstanding that these usages, and 


• The Rajas of the petty principality of Sooni assert 
(heir title to this proud lineage. 

t 1 haie seen this Sunoud for the oflice of Potail to the 
village of Komtar, in the Pergunnaliof Junneer, which was 
purchased for 1112 rupees sod o horse by Anund Ron Puar, 
in A. D. 1 7l0, The son of Anund Row, Jeswunt Row Puar, 
bought the half of the office of Potail of the village of Kun- 
gauin,in thePergunnah ofKundah.in the province of Janneer, 
InA.D. 1734, when Prince of Dhar; he paid 751 rupees for 
the purchase. These offices, which with their sroall iromu- 
mties were occasionally disturbed in the time of the Paishwahs, 
have been eagerly reclaimed since the British authority was 
extended over the Poona territories. 


II Z. 
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the connexions they formed, have amalgamated 
this family with the Mahrattas, they still claim, 
both on account of their high birth, and' being 
officers of the Rajas of Sattara (not of the Pmsh- 
wahs), rank and precedence over the house of 
Sindia and Holkar ; and these claims, even when 
their fortunes were at the lowest ebb, were always 
admitted as far as related to points of form and 
ceremony. The late Jeswunt Row Holkar and 
Dowlet Row Sindia ^w'ere, indeed, fonvard to 
acknowledge their superior rank, at the very 
moment they were usurping their power and 
despoiling their territories, 

Anund Row Puar was vested with authority to 
collect the Mahratta share of the revenue of hlal- 
wa and Guzerat in A. D. 1 734. . ' This commission, 
however, could hardly have been acted upon, as 
the Paishwah, Bajerow, became Soobahdar of the 
former prorince in the ensuing year, and whatever 
forms the policy of the Mahrattas might have led 
them to observe, they were substantially the sove- 
reigns of hlalwa from this date. Amind Row 
soon afterwards settled at Dhar, which province, 
with the adjoining districts, and tlie tributes of 
some neighbouring Rajpoot cliiefs, were assigned 
for the support of himself and his adherents. 

Anund Row died a. d. 1749, and was suc- 
ceeded hy his son Jeswunt Row Puar, who ac- 
companied the Paishwah to Hindustan, and was 
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one of the many distinguished leaders* who fell 
in the celebrated action which the Mahrattas, com- 
manded by Sadasheo Bhow, the Paishwah’s bro- 
ther, fought at Paniput, against the combined 
Mahomedan armies, under the Afghan sovereign 


• Jeswunt Row Puar had attained high consideration 
amongst the Mahrattas, and is spoken of as alike remarkable 
for his kindness and valour by the inhabitants of Malwa', 
who cherish many traditions of his fame. The following 
anecdote of this chief was related to me by one of my most 
respectable Native writers, Khealee Ram, who had at one 
period the management of Bersiah. He said, that about 
thirty years ago he had a long iconveTSation with Himmut 
Singh, the hereditary Choudry, or chief officer of the district, 
(then eighty years of age,) who praised the goodness and 
high spirit of Jeswunt Row Puar extremely. "When the 
Bhow was encamped on the river near Bersiah, Himmut 
Singh told him that Jeswunt Row took him and some others 
to the tent of the commander to sec what was going on. 
“ Jeswunt Row had gone to the inner tent to pay his respects, 
“ while I with other Zemindars (Himmut Singh observed) sat 
“ myself down at the entrance of the outer. Three Mnh- 
“ ratta chiefs dismounting from their horses, and having no 
“ horsekeepers, bade me and two otliers hold tliem while 
“ they went into the tent of the Bhow. We did so. Jes- 
“ wunt Row, on coming out, enquired how we came to have 
*' such occupations ; when inlbrnied of what had occurred, 
“ he exclaimed in anger, * Who dares degrade my Zemindars 
** into horsekeepers V and then turning to us, said, * Mount 
“ these animals and ride them home, they are your property.* 
“ We readily obeyed, (said Himmut Singh,) and never heard 
“ more upon the subject, but kept our excellent horses and 
** their fine housings.” 
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Ahmed Shah Abdallee. Kundee Row. the son of 
Jeswunt Row, was a minor* when his father was 
slain, and the management of the family posses- 
sions fell to a Brahmin of the name of Madhoo 
Row Ourekur. From this period the petty state 
of Dhar appears to have declined. The Mahratta 
chiefs in Ufalwa, in their turn, took advantage 
of the weak and distracted state of this princi- 
pality; and its ruin seemed at one period in- 
evitable, when the well-known Ragobah, who 
brought misfortune on all who supported him, 
sent his family for refuge to Dhar, which was 
imjnediately surrounded by a detachment of the 
combined forces of his enemies. Anundee Baee, 
his principal wife, who had just' been delivered of 
Bajerow (the last of the Paishwahs), was witliin 
the fort 5 and the object of the assailants was to 
obtain possession of her and the young prince. 
As Kundee Row l\ad openly joined the standard 
of Ragobah, Ids countries in Malwa were re- 
sumed, and their r^toratlon was the price given 
for the surrender of Anundee Boee and her childf , 
who were carried prisoners to the Deckan. The 
orders in the name of Paishwah Madhoo Row, 
directing the restoration of the different districts 

• He was only two ycare and a halfold. • 

+ The infant who was so early doomed to a prison might 
hare been pitied ; but none commiserated his depraved ambi- 
tious mother, «ho, when the young unfortunate PaUhwah 
Narrainjcc Row, flying from his murderers, was clasping his 
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m Mato to, Kxindee Row, 'explain Specifically 
their tenure to' 'be 'for the support* of troops'; 
indeed, that’ wasi the only grant ever, made to* 
military chiefs, ‘and no other appears to have 
been«sought. It was,’ according to the'practice 
of this’ loose state, --no check to 'usiupatidn ; and 
it gave ‘them, when' the paramount power 
strong, an excuse- with themselves '-and others 
for submission, ' which' was congenial to their - 
Jiabits. The usage that rendered military conr- 
mand, as well as civil chaige, hereditary,' made 
them confident that their descendants would keep 
possession under this tenure, as • long as they 


arms round hU uncle and Iroploriog hfe, rushed from her 
apartment and unkitU the boy’s hands, and threw him with 
violence from Ragobah. He met the fate to which, it is be* 
lievcd by almost all Hahrattas, she, from a desire to raise 
herself and children, was the chief cause of his being 
doomed. Ragobah (that o.-iraeofinomen tooll, and to none 
more than the English), who is considered by his countrymen 
as being weaher than lie was wicked, continued through life 
under the influence of this bold bad woman, of whom I never 
heard a Mahratta speak but with disgust and indignation. 

• It was by accident I discovered the deed for this tenure, 
which is termed Seiinjani. The Pundit of Dhar shewed 
‘SA-nkAi^\'S>T»!(ei»,'Sfn4\tl4\mnVfis irrasierViai 
now the best tenure in India, a treaty with the British go- 
vernment, and no retrospect could or would be taken to his 
former rights. He said he believed so, but that many stories 
were told of our giving a construction to the terms of grants, 
which, tlioiigh liberal and perhaps just, was not consistent 
w ith the manner in which they were understood by Mahrattas. 
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could under any other; for they trell knew, from 
the principles of their empire, that, when they 
ceased to he able to defend themselves, no titles, 
however valid, would save them from ruin. 

Kundee Row Puar had married the daughter 
of Govind Row Guicfcwar, by whom he had one , 
son, bom six months after his death. This princci 
who was called Anund Row, remained at Baroda, 

' the capital of his grandfather, till he was seven- 
teen years of age, when he proceeded to Dhar y 
and, though at first opposed by the Dewan Rung 
Row Ourekur, he succeeded in establishing him- 
self in his principality. 

1797, From the date of Anund Row’s return, the 
history of the Puars of Dhar presents one series 
of misfortunes ; and during the last twenty years 
the efforts made by its princes have bad less the 
character of a contest* for power, than a struggle 
for existence- The Mabratta chieftains Holkar* 


^ Jeiwunt How Holkar recHved the rebellions minister. 
Rung Row Ourekur, who claimed bis protection, in the most 
friendly manncT, and, while he earned on an ineffectual nego- 
tiation to Tcconcile him to his master, plundered and laid 
waste the country. The minister, however, Ending that Jes- 
wunt Row could- not accomplish his vietvs, went to the 
Deckan, where he 'succeeded in instigating Dowict Row 
Sindia to attack Dhar. a. d, I80r. That prince at first 
demanded thirty lacks of rupees from this petty state, as- 
setting ihit he bad ordeTa from the Paishwah to resume its 
lands, which he threatened to enforce if tins requisition was 
not complied with. After a great cITort, two lacks of rupees 
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and Sindia were amongst its principal dcspoiiers. 
Ammd Row, after some vain efforts to preserve 
his territories, died. .His- power devolved on 


were raised, which were given, with an order for four more 
upon the Kotah tribute*; but this was only a part of the loss 
which the conduct of Oiirekur brought upon this principality. 
The districts of Aggur and Soneil, which had been granted 
to that minister for his support, were by him made over to 
Sindia ; and the hostilities of the latter did not stop, till he had 
despoiled Anund Row of the principal part of his possessions, 
A. D. 1805. Those In Harrowtee were all seized, and Dhar 
wasasecond time attacked by one of his leaders, Juggah Bap- ' 
poo, who extorted a considerable sum from its ruler. — In two 
years a(lerwards(A.i>. 1807) another ofthese, SamhajeeJugba, 
made war upon this declining prinripality, and took, aRer an 
action fought at Budnawur, the whole of that district, to satisfy 
the demand made by order of Sindia for seventy'five thousand 
rupees. A desire to regain his country led to this amount 
being raised and paid by Anund Row ; but, during this 
transaction, that unfortunate princedied. This event, with the 
confusion that ensued, was made the pretext of keeping both 
the money and the territory. Anund Row is believed to hare 
been poisoned by bis sister, who was of a very bad and dis- 
solute character. Her supposed object was the government, 
which she would have exercised in the name of some child she 
meant to adopt. These hopes, if ever entertained, were com- 
pletely frustrated; she was seized and put to death, witli 
several real or presumed accomplices, a few days after her 
brother’s death. 

About the period of these transactions, Mheer-Khan seized 
on Bersiah, a district of the Puars, and made it over to Kur- 
reem KUanPindarry. Some years afterwards the Pergunnahs 
of Tal and Mundawul were seized by Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
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his widow, Meenah Baee.* This princess was 
pregnant when her husband died, and, fearing the 
designs of Moraree Row, an illegitimate son of 
Jeswunt Row Puar, who had formed a party at 
Dhar, she went to Mandoo, where she was deli- 
vered of a son called Ramchunder Row Puar. 
This event gave strength to her cause ; and the 


and granted to Ghuffoor Khan for the support of troops. 
While the territories of this state in Malwa were taken and 
partitioned by every description of plunderers, the Dewao. 
who had been the chief cause of these misfortunes, after s 
reconciliation with Anund Row, which led him to stay at 
Dhar a few months, fled to Poona, where be completed the 
ruin of liia ptince, by persuading Bajerow to seize upon hi* 
possessions in thel>eckan. 

Rung Row Ourekur Is still alive, and resident^ at Poon*. 
He is represented as being ao able man ; and while he had 
the sole management of the aBairs of Dhar, it was well 
governed. His desire was, UiatAnund How should remain at 
Baroda with his mother ; but, when the impetuodty of that 
ptince (for, though only seventeen years of age, he is said to 
have acted upon the impulse of his feeling3)led to his sudden 
appearance in his own territories, and to a rupture with the 
Dewan, the latter, governed by ambition, seems to have 
found a malignant pleasure lo giving his aid to destroy the 
state which he could not continue to rule ; and lie lately 
made an unsuccessful attempt to defraud his prince of some 
small rights of inheritance in the Poona territories, which he 
pretended had been assigned for his support. 

• Meenah Baec was niece of Gabena Baec, the widow of 
Govind Row Guickwat, n woman of considerable ability, 
whose influence had for many years been paramount at the 
court of Baroda. 
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commandant* of the fort of Dhar remaining faith- 
ful, obliged Moraree How to have recourse to 
deceit. Meenah Baee was persuaded, by his pro- a. d 
fessions of obedience and attachment, to come to 
the capital ; but, instead of being permitted to 
proceed to the fort, was compelled to occupy a 
place in the town, wh^e she was immediately 
besieged by the troops'of her enemy, who even 
attempted to bum the housef in which she and 
hear adherents lived. But her spirit was not to be 
subdued. ^Vhile this contest was carrying on, 
she exchanged her child with that of a peasant’s - 
wife, and, keeping the latter, she instructed the 
woman to carry the young Raja to the fort, wliich 
was effected during the night. Moraree Row, the 
moment he discovered what had occurred, 'threat- 
ened ven^ance ; but the exulting mother told him 
he might wreak his rage on her as he pleased, — 
she was indifferent, now the prince who repre- 
sented the family was beyond his power. She 


• Killalidar. 

+ I listened with pleasure when at Dhar, in December 
1818, to the aniraated detail nbich Meenab Baec gave me of 
tbose events. “ Asb Bappoo Raghunauth," she said, “and 
otbcTS who are near you, wbat advice they gave me, when the 
bouse in which I lived was ready to be enveloped in flames. 
They intreated me to fly; butl told them I would remain 
where my honour required I should, and if the purpose of my 
enemy was accomplished, it would be a Suttee (self-sacnfice 
by a female) worthy of my late husband.” 
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had sent the commandant a message, imploring 
him to defend her son to the last, and to be heed- 
less of her fate, hloraree Roir, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to take the fort, fled upon hearing 
that a bodj* of troops from Guzerat were hastening 
to the relief of Meenah Baee. The desperiite con- 
dition of the principality had led the Regent 
Princess to apply eveiy where for aid. Sindia (in 
spite of his having been the principal despoUer) 
was solicited to save the legitimate heir from ruin. 

^^The British government was courted, through the 
Resident at Baroda, to interpose its protection. ' 
But It did not suit - the convenience or policy of 
these states to interfere. The intreaties, danger, 
and spirited e-xertions of Meenah Baee, at last in- 
terested her relaUons and friends in Guzerat so 
tar, that a force under Snccaram arimnajee* was 
sent to her support. 


The avowed object of tins aid was to save 
the pnnapahty of Dhar from destruction: hut it 

government, and the immeri:,. y“ahuar 

looked to as a source of nroM a “ 

individnaU who had proj^^ °"h 

"Pon it. Tlie latter sicuto’- <='"rIoy«i 

l>Mulation-was completely 

“fCsiraa haw. 
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frustrated ; a load of debt was incurred without 
any adequate ad\ antage. Succarain died, and his 
place was supplied hy one of his officers, Bappoo 
Raghunauth, who, though he failed in realizing 
the hopes of the court of Baroda, succeeded !)y 
his activity and energ>% winch uere supported 
by the confidence and courage of Meenah Baee, 
in keeping this petty state alive, till those i evo- 
lutions occurred which have restored it (though 
Avith reduced territories) to a condition of peace 
and permanent security far beyond wliat it had , 
ever known. 

The history of this change is short. During the 
last few years Meenah Baee, aided by her Guzerat 
friends, carried on a petty uarfaieAvith Morarce 
Row for the j)ossession of the principality, and 
made incursions on the territories of neighhouring 
Rajpoot chiefs to support her troops; for the 
country was rendered destitute of regular revenue, 
and they, like others, Iiad no resoiuce but plunder. 

The son of Anund Roav died, but his mother, 
sanctioned hy the Hindu law, and by the con- 
currence of neighbouring princes*, immediately 
adopted her sister’s son, who ivas of about the 
age, and seated him on the hlusnud, under 
the name of Ramchunder Puar. Moraree Row, 
after several vicissitudes, was ultimately compelled 

* Botli BowletRow Sindia and Jeawunt Row Holkar con- 
curred in tills adoption. 
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to leave the country, and soon after died. Tlie 
district of Kookseewas ^nested from Dhor by the 
hlukranee chief Moozuffer, tviio, ha\ing setlied 
mtli a body of his countrymen in the strongcoun- 
try of Ally Mohim, situated between Gii^erat and 
Dhar, had made himself formidable to the latter, 
and several other petty states, on the plunder of 
which he in fact subsisted. The Ghizerat troojjs 
of Seetaram ’ almost all retired to that province.' 
Detachments of Sindia’s entered the Dhar terri- 
/tories to levy contributions; and within the last 
five yeats it has been subject to freqoeut pre- 
datory attacks from the Piudarries, and the dif- 
ferent leaders oflfolkar’s army. . 

>1?. At the commencement of the year in which the 
British'.troops entered Molwa, Dhar was the only 
possession that remained to Ramchunder Puar, 
and the whole revenues • of the ^principality did 
not amount to more than thirty-five thousand 
rupees; hut, while Jleenah Baee and her adopted 
son lived in the. fortress,, Bappob Raghunauth, 
with a rabhle of, an anny,’nmountingJto eight 
or nine thousand men, plundered the country, and 
levied contributions* froni •JDoongurhpoor to Ne- 
maur. The advance of the British armies afforded 
advantages - wluch were not neglected. Dowlet 
Row Sindia was' opportunely reminded of the 
gross injustice of liis keeping the district of 
Budnan-ur, after the money it had been pledged 
for was paid. His aid to recover Bersiah from 
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the Pindarrj' cliief Kurreem was also solicited ; 
and it was intimated, that should he refuse com- 
pliance, the Puar pnnce must seek justice from 
the British government, now the arbiters of India. 
The court of Gualior was not at that moment 
willing such a reference should be made. Bud- 
nawTU* was given back, -and a promise made by 
Sindia’s government to use its influence in effect- 
ing the recovery of Bersiab. But the latter dis- 
trict, from its being occupied by Pindarries, fell 
an early conquest to>the)£nglish arms. It uas, . 
however, granted to the family of Dhar, to whom’’ 

* the protection of the British government has been 
extended, in a manner which has already restored 
their distracted and wasted country to a condition 
of order and tranquillity.. ^ - • 

The revenues of the petty state of Dhar will 
be hereafter noticed. > . ^ 

Raja Ramchimder Puar is a fine boy. twelve 
years of age. The regent Meenah Baee, who is 
still young in years, though old in tlie vicissitudes 
of life, entertains the most lively gratitude towards 
the British government; and Bappoo Raghu- 
nauth, the minister of Dhar, is now displajdng as 
much zeal and energy in promoting cultivation and 
tranquillity, as he did two years ago in plundering 
the country, and disturbing the general peace. 
AVhen this active and intelligent man was up- 
braided nith his former practices,'* and asked how 
he could assemble and maintain an army of eight 
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thousand men, ndthout the means of paying eight j’ 
hundred, his answer* was prompt : “ Can pou 
contemplate what has occurred, and blame the 
foresight that succeeded, by keeping up the con- 
test on any terms, in preserring the title to . a 
pnncipality ? With respect to our being plun- 
derers,” he added, “ there was no other class in 
Malwa. The course pursued was the only one 
left to protract the existence of this petty state ; 
and we were from year to year in hopes that the 
extremity of misery to which the country was 
reduced would cause some-great change.. That 
has now occurred; and you will judge' by the ' 
ihture, whether we are worthy of better fortune " 
than we before enjoyed.” - , ■ . ■ ' 

The Puars of Dewass, though their possessions , 
are ve^ limited, merit a short mention, ns chiefs 
o rank, and also from the singular construction 
of their power. The countiy they still enjoy was 
tS?^ re ‘>*0 brothers, and has con- 

both authonty and revenue their deseendauts. 

It has been before stated, that Sevaiee Puar 
had twograndsous, Samliajeeand Kalot ^ Z 
former, as has been rehUM ^ ''T •'be 

related, was ancestor to the 

'■•nnilj-. tv ul,M. K.loj„ i, sia^^r? T 

' '“I™ '» die filler brolher. , 
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^ princes of Dhar. Kalojce’s two sons, Tukajee mid 
Jewajee, came witli Bajerow into Malwn ; and in 
the subsequent division of tliat province, tliey 
obtained possession of several districts.* * * § This 
family aftcnvards received the grant of a district 
in Bundelcundf, andofonein Hindustan^. These 
two latter possessions they have lost; but the 
remainder have continued (though often overrun, 
and at times usurped, by other powers) in the 
family. Though their immo' always olitained them 
some respect from their more powerful hlahratta 
neighjjours, the Puars of Dcwass have suffered, 
throughout the last thirty years, the extreme of 
misery. They have been, in fact, the sjiort of 
every change. IVitli territories situated in the 
most distracted part of Central India, and unable 
to maintain any force, they have alternately 
been plundered and oppressed, not only by the 
governments of Sindia and Holkar, but by the 
Pindany chiefs, and indeed every freebooter of 
the day, A detail of their history during the 
last twenty-five years leaves an impression of 
wonder at their being in existence, or having 
an inhabited village in their countrj'. But all 
that belonged to them in Malwa is now restored^. 


* The districts first ceded to the sons of Kalojee were 

Dewass, Sarungpoor, and Allote, in Malwa. 

+ Hummerpoor. j Kundelah. 

§ Sarungpoor, which had been seized by Sindia, was 
VOL. I. I 
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and their petty principality (under the .protection 
of the British government, which has concluded 
a treaty with them,) is rising into prosperity, and 
promises at an early period a larger revenue than 
they have ever yet enjoyed. 

The first chiefs of Dew'ass had a quarrel, which 
led to a division of lands and villages ; but the 
ori^nal union of power and authority has been 
revived in their descendants. Tnhojee, the elder 
of the present Rajas, is the grandson of Tukajee, 
one of the first possessors; wliile Anund Row. 
his cousin, is the adopted son of the grandson of 
Jewtyee. They are equal in rank and pretensions,' 
and share equally in all receipts. An inquiry 
was made into their ^act relations, to ascertain 
how they ^ve^e to be treated in points of form and 
ceremony. It was explained by one of their offi- 
cers saying mth a smile, “ If a lime is presented 
“ by a‘ villager, it must-be cut into equal parts 
" and divided between our two Rajas.” It was 
early found, that, -though' their chiefs were per- 
sonally on good terms, their principal s&rvants 
often came in collision; and in making arrange- 
ments for their future weliare, a primary object 
was' to induce them to appoint one minister. To 


restored to tlie I’uars of Dewasa at the conclttsion of the 
Pind.'irry war. Tlieir other possessions in Malwa, though 
de«ohtPd, li.id not been alienatcil. 
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this tliey agreed*; and the nomination of a re- 
spectable old servant of the family to this office, 
has tended greatly to the improvement of their 
ten itories- 


* The arrangement w as facilitated by the hereditary minis- 
ter of one of these Raj^s being a minor. 




CHAPTER V. 


Family 5i«A”a. 

The family of Sindia are Sudras of ^the tribe 

of Koombee, or cuIUvators. Eanojee 'Sindia, 
the first who became eminent as a soldier, bad 
succeeded to bis bereditary office of head man, or 
Potail, of Kumerkerrab in the district of Wye, 
before he was taken into the service of the Paish- 
wah Ballajee Bishwanath, after whose death he 
continued in that of his son Bajerow Bidlal. 
The humble employment of Ranojee was to carry 
the Paishwah’s slippers ; but being near the per- 
son of the chief minister of an empire in any capa- 
city, is deemed an honour in India. The frequent 
instances of rapid rise from the lowest to the high- 
est rank led men of respectability to seek such sta- 
tions ; and it is probable that ambition,' hot indi- 
gence, influenced the principal officer of a village 
to become, in the first instance, the menial servant 
of Ballajee Bishwanath. Hanojoe's advancement, 
Iiowever, is imputed to accident, It is stated*. 


• TIms anecdote Teceives conFirmaiion from a letter <5f Cap- 
tain Stewart, Acting Resident at Sindla's court, dated Sd 
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that Bajerow, on coming out from a long audience 
udth the Sahoo Raja, found Ranojee asleep on his 
I}ack, with the slippers of his master clasped with 
fixed hands to his breast. This extreme care of 
so trifling a charge struck Bajerow forcibly : he 
expressed his satisfaction, and, actuated by mo- 
tives common to men in the enjoyment of such 
power, he immediately appointed Ranojee to a 
station in the Pagah, or body-guard. From this 
period his rise was rapid ; and we find him, when 
Bajerow came into Malwa, in the first rank of 
Mahratta chiefs, subscribing a bond of security to 
the Emperor ^lahomed Shah for the good conduct 
of his master. Ranojee appears to have been a 
very enterprising active soldier. His expenses 
went far beyond his means ; and he was indebted 
for considerable pecuniary aid to Mulhar Row 
Holkar, with whom he formed an intimate con- 
nexion. He died in Malwa, and was interred 
near Shujahalpoor, at a small village called from 
him Ranagunge. 

Ranojee Sindia had been married in the Dec- 
kan to a woman * of his ovr-n tribe, by whom 
he had three sons, Jeypah, Duttagee, and Jut- 

September, 1819 : “ Ilanojee Oie observes) is stated, after he 
** was promoted, to have carried with him carefully packed 
“ in a box, a pair of the P^shwaVs old slippers, which he 
“ never ceased to regard with almost religious veneration as 
“ the source of his rise," 

Her name was Mcenah Baee. 
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toba'h;- the two eldest of whom . became distin- 
guished commanders.* * 

He had also two sons by a Rajpoot woman, a 
native of Malwa, Tukajee and Madhajee Sindia; 
the latter of whom became the headf of the 

fmuily. His character early developed itself ; and 

his rise to a station, to which he had no right from 
birth, does not appear to have been disputed. 
This chief was present at the battle of Faniput. 
He fled from the disastrous field, but was’pursued 
to a great iHstance by an Afghan, who, on reach- 
ing him, gave him so severe a cut on the knee 
with a battle-axe, that he was deprived for life of 
the use of his right leg. His enemy, content with 
inflicting this wound, and stripping him ’ of some 
ornaments and his . mare, left him to his fate. 
He was lirst discovered by a water-carrier, of 


• Jejpati, who hail "been einployetl upon the earliest ex- 
peditions to Main a, was, after many vicissitudes of fortune, 
massacred at Nagpoot-by two Rhattore Rajpoots, employed 
by Bajce Siogb, Raja of Joudpoor, against t?hom he was 
advancing at the head of a large force. DuUajee, who liad 
accotnpahied Ragonautb Row in his conquests as far North 
as Lahore, was defeated and slain on tlie phain of Rudber, 
near Delhi, Juttobah, ibe younger broilier, died at Kambcr, 
near Deeg in Hindustan. 

t Jonkajee, the son of Jeypah, succeeded to be the 
I.cad of the family on the death of Ranojee, but he was 
tlaiii at Poniput almost immediately after his accession to 
power. 
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tlie name of Rana Khan*,Avho was among the 
fugitives ; tliis man, placing him upon his bullock, 
carried him towards the Deckan. , Madhajee used 
frequently to recount the particulars of this pur- 
suit. His fine Deckany mare carried him a great 
way ahead of the strong ambling animal upon 
which the soldier who had marked liim for his 
prey was mounted ; but, whenever he rested for an 
inten’al, Iiowcversliort, his enemy appeared keep- 
ing the same pace ; at last his fatigued mare feU 
into a ditch. He was taken, wounded, spit upon,‘ 
and left. He used to say to the British Resident 
at his Court, the late General Palmer, that the 
circumstance had made so strong an impression 
upon his imagination, that he could not for a long 
time sleep without seeing the Afghan and his 
clumsy charger pacing after him and* his fine 
Deckany mare ! > 

The survivors of the Mahrattas fled from the 
field of Paniput to the Deckan, and for a' period 
the nation seemed stunned with.the effects of that 
dreadful day f ; but the rcUmu of. Ahmed Shah 


* His^ervice was gratefully rewarded. Rana Khan, the 
water-carrier, was afterwards styled the Bhaee, or brother, 
of Madhajee Smdia, raised to the first commands in his army, 
and afterwards loaded with favours. His grandson (a weak 
young man) still enjoys some ofthe Jahgeers that were granted 
to his ancestor. , 

■J" Few actions have been attended with greater carnage, 
Tlie lowest at which the loss of the Mahratta army is esti- 
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Abdallee to Cabul, and tlie contests among the 
Mahomedan noWes for the difierent provinces of 
the dissevered ^mpire, enabled them to reoc- 
cupy Centrtd India, and again overspread Hin- 
dustan. 

The family of Sindia, with that of other Mah- 
ratta chiefs, had lost by the battle of Paniput 
their possessions in Hindustan and Malwa. Mad- 
hajee Sindia, however, independently of his being 
the most distinguished leader of the household . 
horse ^ of Ballaje^, who had succeeded liis father 
Bajerow in the imperial office of Paishwah, had 
entertained a large military establishment of his 
o^vn ; and the death of Mulhar Row, the founder 
of the family of Holkar, which look place three 
years after the defeat of Paniput, made him the 
first in power of the Mahratta militaiy chiefs. 
His behaviour on the occurrence of Mulhar Row's 
death was generous towards the family. "VVlien 
Ragobah, tlie uncle of tlie Paishwah t, desired to 
coerce Ahalya Baee, the widow of Mulhar Row’s 
son, and the representative of the family, into an 
arrangement that would have destroyed its power, 


matcilJa tooiclhan two hurolred thousand men, half of whom 
were slain; and the moral effett was stih greater. The 
armies of the nation had collected for the struggle, and defeat 
was for a momcm felt as the annihilation of their power * 

• Pagah. 

t Madiioo How, son of Balldjec. 
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Madhajee*, though he offered his personal service 
as belonging to the household troops of the Paish- 
wah, .refused to command the army which he 
had collected independently of that prince, to act 
against the family of so distinguished a leader. 

His example was followed by Jannojeo Bhonslah 
of Nagpoor, and the designs of Ragobah were 
frustrated. ' 

The Jlahrattas having, three years after the a. d. 
battle of Paniput, collected an army of consider- 
able forcef, marched into Hindustan, under '\^isa- 
jee Krishna who commanded on the part of the 
Paishwah, and received a nominal obedience from 
Madhajee Sindia. ' But that chief had now com- 
menced his own plans for forming a separate, if 
not independent sovereignty. He had succeeded 
to all those assignments of lands made to his fa- 
ther to pay the troops of the family ; and both in 
Central India and Hindustan, Raja after Raja was 
laid under contribution, and district after district 
added to the territory he governed, in the name 

* It may be doubted whether this conduct was altogether 
gratuitous. Ahalya Baee had come into the possession of a full 
treasury, and there is reason to believe she used some of its 
contents, with other means, to gain the friendship of Madhajee 
Sindia and the Bhonslah on this emergency, 

+ This expedition was directed against Nujeeb ud Dowlab, 
who had succeeded to the management of affairs at Delhi, 
which he conducted in the name of the weak Shah Allum. 

I Visajee* Krishna was long Beenee Wallah, Ur quarter- 
jnaster-general of the Mahratta armies. 
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of the Pnishwah; and although the share of 
the latter in these, possessions was only nominal, 
his commands were made the pretext of exactions 
and conquests, from which his own territories 


were not exempt; for Madhajee Sindia took 
full adrantage of the dissensions that occrared 
at Poonamfter the death of Ballajee, to, usurp, as 
far as he could, the rights and lands of the head 
of the empire to the North of the Nerbudda. The 
detail of the progress of tliis system of spoUation 
of both fnend and foe is not necessary : suffice it 
to s^, tins able chief wasHhe principal opposer of 
the English in the war they carried . on in favour 
of Hagobah. He was the nominal slave, but the 
ngid master, of the unfortunate ■ Shah 'Allum, 
mperor of Delhi; the pretended friend, but the 
designmg rival, of the how,e of Holkar ; the pro- 
fessed inferior in aU matters of form, but the real 
crt^lTa'^ ‘he Rajpoot princes of 

Jtudl?'"^“’ proclaimed soldier, but the 
actua^^phmderer, of the family of the Paishwah. 

rec^kef V “fSalbaee, Sindia was 

”hfbeca^ 
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master of Shah Allum and his capital, he made 
the degraded Emperor sign a commission appoint- 
ing the Paishwah ^dc^erent* of the empire, 
and received from the head of the Mahratta 
state one as his Deputy in that liigh office ; 
but when he came to Poona, during the rule of 
the. second I^fadhoo Row, a scene was exhibited, 
whicli stands perhaps alone amid all ^the mum- 
mery to which the mock humility of artfiil and 
ambitious leaders has resorted to deceive the world. 
The actual sovereign of Hindustan from the Sutleje 
to Agra, the conqueror of the princes of RaJ- 
pootaha, the commander of an army composed of 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry, five hundred 
pieces of cannon, and one hundred thousand horse, 
the possessor of two-thirds of Mnlwa and some of 
the finest provinces in the Deckan, wlien he went 
to pay his respects to a youth ^vho then held the 


public servants, ocn to Ins Chobdars, or mace* bearers, ^Yerc 
calletl the Paisbwali's ; but during the minority of Sevaoe 
Madhoo Row, wlicn Nana FiimaveSe was Dewan, all Sindta’s 
possessions South of the Chumbul were jnade over to his di- 
rect authority. In theconquesis made North of the Cliumhitl, 
the Paishwah’s name was used, and two principal officers from 
Poona attended JIadhajee to guard the interests of the chief 
of the empire. On first entering Hindustan, soTOC grants were 
made in the Paishwah’s name; but when the latter was nomi- 
nated VahcclulMoothkalDelhi, these were recalled, and re- 
gular Sunnuds given in the ttamcofthe Emperor with the sea! 
of the Paishwali as Minister, and of Madhajee as his Deputy. 

* Valtctl ul iloolhk. 
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office of Paishwah, dismounted from his elephant 
at the gates of Poona; placed himself in the 
great haU of audience below all the Mankarriis, 
or hereditaiy nobles of the state; and when the 
Paishwah came into the room, and desired 
him to be seated with others, he objected on 
the ground of being unworthy of the honour, 
and, untjung a bundle that he carried under his 
mm, produced a pair of slippers, which he placed 
before Madhoo Row, saying, " This is my oc- 
‘‘ cupatton, it was that of my father.” Jlad- 
hajee, at the moment he said this, took the oid, 
Shppers* the Paishwah had in use, which he 
mapped up carefully, and continued to hold 
them under his arm; after which, though mth 
apparent reluctance, he allowed himself to be 
prevaded upon to sit dot™. This was not the 
only mstauce in. which Madhajee Slndia pro- 
fessed to fed pnde, instead of shame, at the re- 

of .ts first occupations. He had added to their 
property as Mahmtt'a Ryots in the VecZ Z 

Sk*] ■i'^sired to he called by the 

tie he demed from his humble inheritance Tlie 

"rurd-rri-r^^ 
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hajee Sindia made himself tlie sovereign of an 
“ empire, by calling himself a Potdl, or head man 
“ of a village.” But, though we may smile at a 
conduct which appeared an endeavour to recon- 
cile stations and duties that were incompatible, 
it must be confessed, that this able chief was 
throughout his life consistent in the part he acted ; 
which appeared more natural, from the manly 
simplicity of character which led him equally to 
despise the trappings of state and the allurements 
of luxury.* His actions were suited to the consti- 
tution of the society he was bom in, which had a 
just pride in his talent and energy, and esteemed 
him one of the ablest, as he was the most success- 
ful, of Mahratta leaders. Though Mtfdhajee, fol- 
lowing the example of the first statesmen of his 
nation, was content Avith the substance of power, 
and left others to wear its robes, there are strong 
grounds to conclude, that at one time he cherished 
the intentiou of giving to his vast possessions a 
more compact and permanent form. But this 
•plan, if he ever entertained it, was frustrated. 
His career (which was one of constant action) was 
marked by many acts of violence and oppression ; 
but he was nevertheless a man of a mild disposi- 
tion, and particularly desirous of improving the 
countries he had conquered or usurped. His am- 
bition was, however, restless ; and, tempted on 
one hand by the dissolution of the Moghul empire, 
and on the other by -the weakness and distraction 
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of the chiefs of his oivn nation, he extended Ms 
territories and influence too widely, and too ra- 
pidly, to admit of thiar being well managed. 

Madhajee Sindia continued through life to re- 
tain many Mahrattas in his service ; but, as he 
was, dunng the greater part of it, engaged in- 
wars to the North of the Nerhudda, these were 
soon outnumbered by Rajpoots and Mahomedans. ■ 
fh-s was, though unmarked at the moment, a 
senous departure from the first principles of the 
Mahratta confederacy; and the habits 'of that 

«ling3. But the poh-cy of Madhajee carried the 

--.Thi t 

theMahrattr"! '® P'’^'l=>tory horded of 

haiistcd, the army In I ^ootry was e.x- 

increased by those wh ° with numbers 
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reducing forts ; nor dilh!!-’ 
of protracted hostilities • of war admit 

••gainst a resoleX '^'-'^-ntiy, and 
early discovered by thel/’ 

Paom their mo„„ta!„: 

others from their stronc h 111 P^ajP“o‘s and 
';Plied liy fortifying 

“upon the 
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ing waste their lands, the wrongs thej- had suf- 
fered. This evil was only to he remedied by a 
regular force. IVe are distinctly informed, that 
its existence led Madhajee Sindia to determine 
upon the measure ‘he now adopted, of raising 
some corps of infantry ; and accident gave him 
the aid of a man of no ordinary description. De 
Boigne, who entered his sendee at this period, is 
said to have been brought by chance to the notice 
of IVIadhajee] who discovered in the author of a 
plan to frustrate his operations against Gohud, 
that military genius, which was afterwards to raise 
him*- to a greater, if not a more consolidated* 
power, than any Indian prince had attained since 
the death of Aurungzeeb, ^ 

^ladhajee, accompanied by the brigades, or 
Campoos, as they were termed, of De Boigne, 
took forts and* fought pitched battles, in a manner 
that the Mahrattas never before attempted. Not 
merely the petty disturbers of the peace of Hin-^ 
dustan and Central India were attacked and sub- 
dued, but the proud spirit of the higher Rajpoot 


• His regular troops nere increased from tno battalions 
W a-ght, and efberwacds ftr sncfeeir, mth ^iteces af 

artillery and a corps of well-appointed cavalry. The pay 
and equipments of tins army were liberally fixed, and the 
'successive proofs which they gave of their superiority led 
to arrangements, which made this body of men for a long 
period more efficient than any one of a similar nature tliat 
had ever been formed by a native prince in India. 
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states was rompletely broken. The battle of Meb- 
tah, which was fought against the collected* force 
of Joudpoor, was a great triumph, and fixed the 
ascendancy! “f Madhajee over that principality 
and the neighbouring weak state of Odeypoor, the 
prince of which had twenty years before been com- 
pelled to make over some of his most fertile pos- 
sessions! to the families of Slndia and Holkar. 
Soon after the battle of Melrtah, De Boigne fought 
an action with the troops of Jeypoor. To these vic- 
tories were added the defeat of Junkajee Holkar, 
and the destruction of four corps of regular in- 
isa.fantry under a French} officer in the service of 
that chief. Before this last action took place, 
Madhajee Sindia had left Malwa, and arrived at 
Poona, where he died In a. d. 1794 . 
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The great object of Madhajee Sindia' was to 
give a more permanent shape to his government 
than had ever belonged to that of a Mahratta chief. 
He generally resided in Hindustan,' but sometimps 
came to Malwa, and remained for a short time at 
Oojein. The countries under his own observation 
were Well managed, as were all those where the 
inhabitants were peaceable and obedient ; bnt in 
his efforts to’ reduce the chiefs of Hindustan, the 
princes of Rajpootana,' and the petty^Rajas of 
Central India, to the state of subjects, he let loose 
all the irregular \'iolence of his army ; and the 
proceedings , of some of those he employed* to 
complete the subjugation of the Rajpoots, were 
marked by a spirit of rapacity nnd»‘ oppression, 
that has, perhaps, never been surpassed even in 
the annals of the Mahrattas. ^ 

Madhajee Sindia had been the enemy of the 
British ; but he was not insensible to the benefit 
he derived from tliat nation’s acknowledging him 
as an independent prince, which w’as done by the 
terms of the treaty f of Sdbaee, and by keeping a 


escaped; but every other European officer was either WHed 
or wounded. 

* Ambajee Ingliah, who was one of Sindia’s principal offi- 
cers employed in Eajpootana, though he oppressed the 
princes and chiefs of that country, was kind and considerate 
to tlie inhabitants. It was on his departure that the scene 
of devastation commenced. 

t This treaty, which waS negotiated by Mr. David An- 
VOL. 1. K 
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.resident.at his court. These.ciraimstances, liow- 
ever, could not make him indifferent- to the 
rapid growth of a foreign power; and it isfpro- 
bable that the materials he collected for empire 
were formed into the shape lie gave them, with a 
hope that they might one day prove sufficient to 
arrest its progress. He refiised to become a party 
to the treaty of Poona ; and when Lord Corn- 
wallis waa_ before Seringapatam *, he arrived at 
tliat dty, with (it was conjectured) no friendly 


tlcrson, has been often alluded to as furnishing an extra- 
‘the “Anomalous Government of the 
"ah'ottas, from SIndia, a military chief subordinate to the 

iatshwah.^ccomingguaranteefortbelatter’sconduct.” But 

at this period the actual condition of the state trarranted the 
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feeling to the British nation. Wiatevcr were 
liis designs as relating to the Englisli, he did hot 
live to cany them into execution ; and his great 
power devoh ed, before it was w’cU consolidated, 
upon a successor little equal, from liis extreme 
youth, to complete thb arduous task he inherited. 

Madhajce Sindia had no sons; his brother 
Tukajee had three*, of whom the eldest died 
without issue; the second had two; the young- 
est, Anund Row, became the favourite of his 
unde, wlio, in consequence of his affection to 
him, adopted his son, Dowlet Row Sindia, ns 
his heir. Thb prince was only thirteen years of 
t^o when his grand uncle died, and left, him not 
only his vast possessions, but an army whidi ren- 
deied him the arbiter of the Mohratta empire. 
The succession of Dowlet Row was disputed by 
the widows of l^ladhajee, who proclaimed another 
prince, and, having assembled > an army, did not 
give up the contest till they had been defeated in 
Several actions. The territories of the Sindia 
family in Central India, w'hich were at the death 
of Madhajee Sindia nearly the same as at pre- 
sent, were comparatively a small portion of the 
'iuufcituits Tofnerited 3\ow, 'fne ioun- 

dation of whose power was laid in Hindustan. 
The greatest part of his r^ular army subsisted 
on the revenues of that country, and upon the 


Kebanjce, Joteeba, and'Anund Row. j 
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states was r ompletely broken. The battle of Meir- 
tah, which was fought against the collected* force 
of Joudpoor, was a great triumph, and fixed the 
ascendancyf of Madhajee over that principality 
and the neighbouring weak state of Odeypoor, the 
prince of which had twenty years before been com- 
pelled to make over some of his most fertile pos- 
sessions f to the families of Sindia and Holkar. 
Soon after the battle of Meirtah, De Boigne fought 
an action with the troops of Jeypoor. To these vic- 
tories were added the defeat of Junkajee Holkar, 
and the destniction of four corps of regular in- 
tfantiy under a French J officer in the service of 
that chief. Before this last action took place, 
Madhajee Sindia had left Malwa, and arrived at 
Foona, where he died In a. d. 1794 . 
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The great object of Madliajee Sindia was to 
* give a more permanent shape to his government 
than had ever belonged to that of a Mahratta chief. 
He generally resided in Hindustan, but sometimps 
came to Malwa, and remained for a short time at 
Oojein. Tlie countries under hiS own observation 
were well managed, as were all those where the 
inhabitants were peaceable and obedient ; but in 
his efforts to reduce the chiefs of Hindustan, the 
princes of Rajpootana,* and tlie petty^Rajas of 
Central India, to the state of subjects, he let loose 
all the irregular riotence of his army ; and tlie 
proceedings, of some of those he employed* to 
complete the subjugation of the Rajpoots, were 
marked by a spirit of rapacity and® oppression, 
that has, perhaps, never been surpassed even in 
the annals of the Mahratlas. * 

Madhajee Sindia had lieen tlie enemy of the 
British ; but he was not insensible to the benefit 
he derived from that nation's acknowledging him 
as an independent prince, which was done by tlie 
terms of the treaty of Salbaee, and by keeping a 


escaped ; but every other European officer was either killed 
or wounded. *■ • 

* Ambajee Ingliab, who was one of Sindia's principal offi- 
cers employed in Rajpootana, though -he oppressed the 
princes and chiefs of that country, was kind and considerate 
to the inhabitants. It was on his departure that tlie scene 
of devastation commenced. 

t This treaty, which was negotiated by Mr. David-^n- 
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.residentiAt his court. These .ciraimstances, how- 
ever,- could not make him indifferent, to the 
rapid growth of a foreign power; and it is i pro- 
bable that the materials he collected for empire 
were formed into tlie shape he gave them, with a 
hope that they might one day prove sufficient to 
arrest its progress. lie refused to become a party 
to the treaty of Poona ; and when Lord Corn- 
wallis was_ before Seringapatam *, he arrived at 
that city, with (it was conjectured) no friendly 


Person, has been often alluded to as furmsbing an extra- 
ordinary proof of I the “Anomalous Government of the 
‘I Mahratias, from Sindia, a military chief subordinate to the 
" Paishwah, Ijccoming guarantee for the latter’s conduct." But 
at this period the actual condition of the stale warranted the 
assumption of Madhajee. , Tlic infant Paishwah was in the 
liana, of a Dewan, Nana Furna.e«!, iho wa., like Slnclia, 
a nctionary of the state. It was in fact a guarantee, by the 
leading military chief of the Mahratta empire, of the bdnauct 
of one of ihe principal offiacn,. an, I Hone irith the laireris 
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feeling. to the British nation. Wiatcvcr were* 
lus desigiis as relating to the English, ho did liot 
live to carry them into execution ; and his great 
power devolved, before it was well consoUdated, 
upon a successor little equal, from his extreme 
youth, to complete, the arduous task he inherited. 

Madhajec Slndia had no sons; his brother 
Tukajee had three*, of whom the eldest died 
without issue ; the second had two ; the young- 
est, Anund Row, became the favoiuate of his 
unde, who, in consequence of his afiection to 
him, adopted his son, Dowlct Row Sindin, as 
Ills heir. Tliis prince was only tliirtecn years of 
age when his grand uncle died, and left him not 
only Ids vast possessions, but an army which ren- 
dered him the arbiter of the Maliralta empire. 
The succession of Dowlct Row w^as disputed by 
the widows of liladliajee, who proclaimed another 
prince, and, haring assembled » an army, did not 
give up the contest till they hhd been defeated in 
Several actions. Tlie territories .of the Slndia 
family in Central India, which were at the death 
of Madhajee SincUa nearly the same as at pre- 
sent, were comparatively a '•small ’portion of the 
dominions inherited ’by Dowlct Row, the foun- 
dation of whose power was 'laid in Hindustan. 
The greatest part of his r^ular array subsisted 
on the revenues of that countiy, and upon the 


Kebanjee/Jotceba, and' Anund Row. 
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tributes which its discipline and efficiency enabled 
it to' collect from the princes of Rajpootana.’ 
The government of Holkar, which had declined 
fi’om the death of its founder Mulhar Row, had 
been expelled from all share in the territories 
North of Jeypoor. Its title to the tribute of that 


country, however, was still recognized ; but this, 
as well as the preservation of its possessions in 
Malwa, was owing, in the latter years of Madhajee 
Sindia, less to any power the Holkar family 
possessed of maintaining its rights, than' to the 
ties which still subsisted between Mahratta cliiefs, 
and which were not foigotten, even’ in* the hour 
of battle. This national feeling gave a pecu- 
liar feature to their occasional contests with 'each 


other, which frequently terminated in a way that 
was unintelligible to those who did not understand 
the character and construction of the confederacy. 
The value of this disposition to reunion, when ap- 
parently in the most broken and divided state, had 

been fully appreciated by Madhajee Sindia ; and 

10 maintained, sometimes by great sacrifices;, all 
t^se bonds and relations upon which it depended, 
men m the plenitude of power, he did not deny 
‘hej«st.ce,.though he evaded, by a counter-state- 
ment of e.xponscs, the- payment of the large de- 
mands raade upon him by Nana Fumavet, for 
he Pmshwah s share ofthe revenues of Malwa and 
H ndustan,and„f the tributes he had collected. 
Heis smd to havcdrschargod part of a large debt 
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his father owed to the house of Holkai’ ; and when 
a dispute about their respective shares of the tri- 
butes led to his troops attacking those of Tukajee 
at Lakheree, no advantage was taken of the lat- 
ter’s defeat, beyond the favourable settlement of 
the point in dispute, and we find Madliajee imme- 
diately afterwards in the most amicable and inti- 
mate intercourse with tliis chief. But sentiments 
and conduct such as have been described could not 
be expected in his successor. Bom and educated 
at a distance, from the Deckan, suiTounded by Eu- 
ropeans, Sfahomedans, and Kajpools, and despis- 
ing, when contrasted mth his disciplined bands, tlie 
irregulanand-predatoiy hordes, whose activity and 
entei-prise had established the fame of his ances- 
tors, Dowlet Row Sindia was, and considered liim- 
self, more the principal sovereign of India, than 
a, member of the I\Iahratta confederacy. Some 
national feelings were still cherished by the high 
hereditary officers of his government ; but their 
attachment to the former usages and rules of the 
empire was unequal to resist the grooving influence 
of the Rajpoot and Patan soldiers, who. consti- 
tuted the bulk of his army, and whose commanders 
were among the first rank of his counsellors. 

During the life of IVIadliajee Sindia, though 
intrigues were in progress among the different' 
Mahratta chiefs for the management of the affairs 
of the Paishwah, whose jmwer had for a long 
period, like that of the Sahoo Rajas, become 
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nominal, ■ no open rupture took place, and the 
peace of the country was preserved. The war 
undertaken against the Nizam promised to their 
united efforts so easy and rich a booty, that it 
proved, for the few months it continued, a bond 
of union ; but this short campaign soon terminated 
®.in a convention, by which the Nizam, in alarm 
for his person and family, purchased safety at an 
enormous sacrifice of tenitoiy and treasure. This 
great success was immediately followed by a 
scene of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is, 
perhaps, irnparalleled. The principal of those 
events which may be enumerated as its 'causes 
and consequences,- were, the irnfortunate fate of 
the young Paishwah Madhoo Row*, the death 
a Tukajee Holkar, the imprisonment of Nan.i 
rumavese, the murder of Purseram'Bhow, and 
re release of Azim ul Omrah, prime minister of 
fm P'-™ - an hostage 

Durban of "■^‘^ter's engagerircnls. 
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Tlie youth of Dmvlct Row Sindia has been stated 
as an exaise for Ms early alnisc of power ; but liis 
unfortunate marriage \vitli' the daughter of Siijee 
Jlow Ghatkia (wMch happened at this period), 
by placing that designing and wicked man at the 
liead of his councils, was, jHirlmps, the chief cause 
of the shameless and bold rapacity which maiked 
the commencement of his reign. The seizure of 
Nana Fiimavcse in violation of tlie most sacred 
pledges, the murder of sc\ eral Brahmins (among 
whom was the ‘brother of Nana), tlie plunder* 
of the inhabitants of Poona and the principal 
places in its vicinity, the giving his aid to Casee 
Row Holkar to slay Ms bi other hlulliar Row, 
and the confinement of Kundec Row, the infant 
son of the latter cliicf, were among the crimes 
of this prince before he left, the Deckan. IVlien 
he returned to Mnlwa, whither he was sum- 
moned by alarm at the growing power of Jes- 
wunt Row Holkar, Ms conduct on eveiy oc- 
casion shewed that liis views of aggrandisement 
were unchecked hy any of the scniples that had 
restrained his predecessor. He accepted, as has 
been stated, fi'om the rebellious minister of Hhar, 
two provinces of tlie Puar princes ; the whole of 
the Dewass territory was seized, and only restored 
on tJie payment of a fine. 


One of the chief pretexts nas the expenses of Sindia's 
marriage wuh Baizee Dace, the daughter of Sirjee Row 
Ghatkia 
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Jeswunt How Holkar had, before Dowlet Row 
mdia reached Malwa, made himself master of 
Oojem, but was satisfied witl. exacting a. large 
amount from its wealthy inhabitants, and he f„l 
bade Its being plundered. Bnt Sirjee How Ghat- 

aftemards defeated Jeswunt Row, and took pos- 

of More, sacked that city in the m'o” 

tarnt, after he had either murdered or pillaged of 
This of its inhabitants. 
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called, had now commenced in Central India ; but 
the tide of intrigue and war was again turned 
to the Deckan.'' Jeswunt Row Holkar marched 
towards Poona, ^vith the professed design of 
making the Paishwah, Bajerow, arbiter of the 
difference between the families of Holkar and Sin- 
dia. Tlib movement compdled Sindia to leave 
Malwa. He first went to Boorhanpoor, from 
wlicnce he sent a detachment to join Bajerow, 
and to maintain his preponderance in the councils 
of that prince. Tlie arrival of Sindia’s troops at 
Poona put an end to Jes^vunt Row’s hopes (if he 
ever entertained any) from the Paishwah; and his 
fear of being hemmed in between two armies, if 
Sindia advanced, led him to instant hostilities. A, 
Tlie victory obtained by Holkar, his alliance with 
Ainrit Row, the flight of Bajerow, the treaty of 
’T^assSnT^ha.jntcrfcrencc of tlie British govern- 
ment, its war ^h<he Mohratta leaders, Dowlet 
Row Sindia and Rag^t<jBhonslah, are events 
that do not belong to this mtrmoir. Suffice it to 
say, that Dowlet Row Sindia, after a vain trial of 
his strength against the British arms, had all Ids 
dreams of gloiy and ambition disi)elled. The 
brigades* formed by De Boigne, and completed 

llic first appearance of Jessrunt Row Holkar, as the supporter 
of Im famny against Dowlet Row Sindia, till ilie destruction 
ofthePmaarrics,A.D 1818. 

• Ihc regular infantry brigades m the army of Dowlet 
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by Perron, were destroyed; above five hundred 
guns, c!ist in the arsenals wliich scientific Euro- 
peans had established in his dominions, were 
taken ; and he was compelled to purdiase peace 
by the sacrifice of his finest possessions in Guzerat, 
ffindustan, and Bnndelcnnd. Tliis prince had 
still a larp territory, and, however little his con- 
duct merited it, the doubtful articles of the treaty 
of Siijee Anjengaum were favourably interpreted; 
and he gained by another engagement, concluded 
two yertrs afterwards, a considerable addition to 
his dominions.’* , 


Subsequently to Iris making peace with the 
British government, the troops of Dowlet Eow 
Sindia were constanUy employed in -reducing the 
numerous Rajas of-Central India, and adjoining 
TOuntrres, who owed him allegiance or tribute* 
e WTK in general successful many chiefs were 
coerced into, complete submission, wliile others 
were destroyed; but the result of this warfare 
InL? “ ‘hat predatory- and tiir- 

country^'^"'™-' T' l*^aded this unliappy 
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pearcd as a light evil, to what it was destined to 
sustain from the regular brigades, or Cainpoos, of 
its principal Rulers. Those of Sindia levied con- 
tributions indiscriminately on all the towns and 
villages through which they passed ; and the con- 
stant state of mutiny these corps 'were in, from 
want of pay, made their oppression of < the inha- 
bitants more indiscriminate and insuflcrablc. 

Tlie causes which made Dowlet Row Sindia so 
instrumental in dissolving the tics by w hich the 
chiefs who constituted the loose confederacy of 
the Mahratta nation were bound, have I)oen 
stated. He afterwards attempted, in vain, to 
arrest the progress of British power by an union 
with Ragojee Bhonslah and Jesunmt Row Holkar. 
The feelings which liad once Supported such com- 
“ binations no longer existed in any force. Bajerow, 
however, made a last efibrt to renve tliem and 
there is ground to suppose that he succeeded to a 
very considerable extent. Dowlet Row Sindia 
could not hut he secretly hostile to a state, by 
wliich he had been so humbled as the English ; 
and he saw with satisfaction the increasing em- 
barrassments of the war that nation was carrying 
on in Nepaul. But though lus intrigues in that 
cjuarter, when discovered,, were passed, over with, a 
generosity that must have made a strong impres- 
sion, still he was not able to resist the call of the 
Paishwah, to whom there can be no doubt he pro- 
mised support when that Prince determined on A 
liostilities. But Sindia acted upon tliis occasion 
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more from the recollection than the existence of 
ties, and from a sense of distant, not proximate, 
danger ; and such motives were not of sufficient 
strength to make a chief like liim engage in a war, 
which, from the measures adopted to prevent his 
precipitating th.it step, must have commenced 
with the hazard of his sovereignty. He prefeired 
the path of safety ; and entered into an alli.ince, 
by wliich he engaged to combine his efforts with 
those of the British government in suppressing the 
predatoiy system, and restoring the general tran- 
qniiuty of the countiy. That -this was an act of 
necessity, not choice, there can be no doubt ; and 
It has been since proved, that he secreUy endea- 
voured to evade the performance of some of the 
engagements into which he had entered. But his 
situation was painful ahd difficidt, and he was only ' 
able to preserve his dominions by a departure from 
all that IS deemed honour* by the tribe to which 
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lie belongs. He merited on this account the in- 
dulgence and consideration ^rith which he has 
been treated, and its effects have not been lost. 
Howlet Row Sindia, who is personally of a good 
disposition, and is now free from the counsellors 
who betrayed and corrupted liis youth, sees in 
their true light the motives that have actuated 
the British government. He appears already to 
have submitted to the great revolution that has 
occurred ; and, ^dewing the slniggle for superiority 
as past, is forward to recognize the paramount 
sway of the British government, and to benefit a 
by its action being directed to the restoration and 
mdntenance of internal trantjuiUity. 


" down like a woman. After my power is destroyed, is it 
possible that j ours should stand t” 

Dowlet ‘Row, the writer of this article adds, after having 
heard the above, remained in much distress during two 
hours, and (hen went to sleep : be seat no answer. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Family of Hoik ar. 


The family of Holkar are of the Dhoongur* 
or shepherd tribe. The first a^ho obtained any 
eminence, or indeed rose above the class of pea- 
sants m which he was bom, was Mulhar Rinv. 
His father is only termed, in the record given to 
the author by the present minister t at Indore, a 
respectable cultivator, or Ryot, of a village in the 
Deckan, caUed HiOlt, from which this chief and 
ns descendants take their name of Holkar, or 
more properly Hulkur.§ 
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Mulhar Row was bom near the end of the 
seventeenth century*. His father, whose name 
was Cundajee, died when he was between four 
and five years of age; and his mother, in con- 
sequence of some dispute with her husband’s rela- 
tions, removed to the house of her brother, 
Narainjeef, a respectable landholder wlio lived 
in Candeish. The first employment of his ‘ne- 
phew marks the condition of Narainjec. IMul- 
har iRow was for several years appointed to 
watch the sheep of the family, from which occu- 


* I believe m a. d. 1G03 : there is no exact register or 
accurate account of births (except in their principal fami- 
lies) kept hy the Malirattas. They guess from events antece- 
dent or subsequent to their birth. Had Mulhar How been 
horn a chief, his Junnum Puiee, or the State of the Heavens, 
written by the astrologer at his birth, would have been kept. 
This is the usage among all Hindus of rank, 

t He was usually called Narainjee Bargul. In a Persian 
manuscript in my possession, she is said to have carried her 
son to one of her brothers, called Jludkur, who resided 
at the village of Sasimt; but I follow in this place the 
paper given me by the present minister, Tantia Jogh, which 
I believe to be correct. Mudkar was the maternal uncle 
of the second Mulhar Row, the son of Tukajee ; and the 
similarity of name has occasioned the mistake of the Maho- 
twedan author. , * i i i 

I Narainjee is termed a Zemmdar, which (tlioilghjit has 
another signification when applied to an official person) usu- 
ally means a man possessing property in land, however small, 
m his own right. He was an inhabitant of the village of 
Talandah in Candeish. , > 
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. pation (according to a fible which helongs'to the 
youth of almost all Hindus that have attained 
eminence) he was only released hy the accident of 
a snake having been seen to interpose its crest or 
hood •between his face and the rays of the, sun, 
as he lay asleep in the fields. This at first gave 
alarm, but was afterwards favourably construed ; 
and, according to the family tradition, his uncle 
Narainjee, acting from the impression it made, 
placed hun in a sraaU party f of horse which he 
kept in the service of Knddum Bandee, a Mah- 
ratta chief of rank. "Whatever circumstances 
raised the young Holfcar from the occupation of o 
shepherd to that of a soldier, he soon shewed that 
e possessed all the qualities necessary to acquire 
istmetion in the latter. In one. of the first ac- 
tions in which he was engaged he slew a leader 
of N, ram ul Mulk. This e.xploit, and his extra- 
orinary aeal and activity, brought him into early 

dlnZ f-** ' gave him his 

aughterf in marriage ; and, after a few years, his 
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increasing fame led the Paishwali, Bajerow, to 
take iiim into his own service, in >Yhich he was 
at once raised to the command of five hundred 
horse. This change of masters was with the en- 
tire concurrence of Kiidduin Bandee, who rejoiced 
in the good fortune of the 'young shepherd ; and 
the latter gave a marked proof of his gratitude, 
,hy assuming the colours* of the Bandee chiefs, 

.of Boodda, near Mundissor, asaJahgepr; half of^vliichhe 
besto\\ed as a present on his sister, who immediately named 
the principal town of her share Mulliargurh, In honour of her 
husband, while her brother called the capital of his lands Nar- 
ralngurh. At the death of Naralnjee, this Jahgeer went to his 
Son Bouj Row ; who, on the countries around his Jahgeer being 
delivered oter to the Mahrattas, became a Jahgeerdar of the 
Holkar family. Bouj Row died about thirty years ago, leaving 
the Jahgeer to his sins, Mogajee and Sbutnkur Row. It was 
resumed in the year 1805 by Jesivunt Row Holkar, and re* 
stored in 1807. Mogajee died A. n. 1813, leaving Narrain* 
gurh to Sliumkur Row, who held it for two years; after which 
it was resumeil, and Shumkur Row, who Bed to the neigh- 
bouring fastness of Sattolce, gained a precarious livelihood 
by plundering. To induce Iiiui to leave off these incursions, 
two villages of his former Jahgeer were given him : of these 
he was deprived after the peace ofMundissor, and the last of 
the family died a few months ago in extreme poverty. 

• The standard is of a triangular shape, striped red and 
white, and surmounted by pennons or streamers of the same 
colours. The present representative of the once celebrated 
family of Bandee, is about twelve years of age. He fled some 
time ago from the persecution of the late Paishwah to Baroda, 
to beg a pittance for his support from the Guickwar, whose 
ancestors owe, in a great degree, their rise to his family. 

VOL, I. I. ‘ ‘ • 
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■ wlncli still remain the standard of the Holkar, 
as they are of the Guick^rar family, who were 
originally followers of the same leader. 

The progress of Mulhar Row Holkar to high 
command was rapid. » Shortly after he entered 
the Paishwah’s service, he was detached with 
the Paishwah’s brother* to the Concan, in the 
subjection of which they were very successful. 
Bassein, and many other places of reputed 
strength in that quarter, were wrested 'from the 
Portuguese. The fame that Mulhar Rovv ac- 
quired on this occasion was subsequently in- 
7. creased by his conduct in a war with Nizam AH 
Khanf, and on several lesser expeditions. 

Mulliar Row Holkar received J his 6rst lands 
North of the Nerbudda (twelve districts) in 1728, 
and in 1731 seventy additional districts were 
granted^ to this chief, who appears at the same 
time to have been nominated, by a letter from 
the Paishw'ah, to the general management [[ of the 


* Cliimnajee. 

+ Holkar acciuired much diMincdou in un aBair lhal loot 
p ace at Rakisbon, and on the peace ivhich followed he ob- 
severa possessions. The Pergnnnah of Ambahwas 
Si-anted at this time to the Holkar family. 

aria'” "'i ” “'“J-ofthe Poona Offlee, in .. i. 

r28, we find the first grants of twelve Mahal, to Mulhatjee 
Holkar, imd ihitty-three to Ondajee P„,r. 

S Poona Diary, ' - 


II h it mentioned i 
nso-1, the Paijhwal 


n the Poona Diary, that in this year, 
‘ * l«Mer to Mulliar Dow Holkar, 
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IMahratta interests in Malwa ; and in the ensuing 
year he commanded, as has been stated, the ad- a.d 1732. 
vance of the army which invaded tliat province, 
when Dia Bahadur was defeated and slain. Mul- 
har Row was, at the period above-mentioned, at 
the head of a considerable detachment, and obtain- 
ed, before the Mahrattas ascended the ^^indhyan 
mountains, possession of several places in Nemaur, 
of which the town of Mhysir was the principal. 

“Wlien Jilalwa was conquered, the district of In- 
dore was assigned to him for the support* of his 
, troops. 

The high rank and consideration which Mul- 
har R.ow'had now attained, have been before 
noticed, and are sufficiently proved, by Ids name 
being, as before related, in the deed of guaran- 
tee given Ijy the principal military leaders to 
•Mahomed Shah, as a security against the insin- 
cerity or pei-fidy of their superior, the Paishwah. 

He may, in fact, be deemed, from the inv'asion of 
Malwa till his death (a period of more than thirty* 
yem's), the most distinguished of the military com- 
mandersf of the Mahratta empire; and he ap- 


coxnmUung Malwa to his charge, and stating that he must 
regularly transmit the dues of the Sircar, &.c. This employ- 
ment was probably given him to check the grow ing ambition 
and insolence of Oudajec Poar. 

* A, D. 1733.- — It was, according to usage, a Serinjam 
grant, and revocable. 

+ He was, by an order of the Paishwah, associated with 
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pears, from his continual employment, to have 
been gi’eatly favoured by Bajero\v, to whose au- 
thority he continued, even in the zenith * of his 
power, to pay the greatest deference. The life of 
this leader, though lie established his family and 
government in Central India, has little connexion 
with the history of that country. Tlie Deckan and 
Hindustan, but especially the latter, were the 
scenes of his principal military achievements. In 
one of the first incursions of Bajerow into that 
region, he was among the chiefs who plundered 
the celebrated fairf at Kalka Bhowanee, witliin. 
fifteen miles of Delhi, wliere the weak Emperor 
Mahomed Shah was then residing. The Mah- 
rattas on tliis memorable and bold incursion 
shewed their contempt of the Mahomedan power, 
by han^ng a hog over the bridge near Hu- 
mayoon s tomb. The booty they took was great, 
and Mulhar Row obtained on this occasion a share 
of wealth and fame, which completely compen- 
sated for the discomfiture he had sustained a 
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few months before from the ImjMirial nnny*. The 
Paishwah, \^ho had been secretly aided in the 
‘enterprise by Jey Singh, returned by the \\ay of 
Kotah, and had an interview ivith that Rajpoot 
prince, who, A^dth others of his tribe, agreed to 
transfer their tributes to the Mahrattas ; and, on 
Bajerow’s proceeding to the DeeWan, the tasks of 
realizing this re\ enue, and of prosecuting military 
operations, were committed to MuUiar Row Hol- 
kar, to uhom considerable tracts A\erc assigned 
for the maintenance of lus increased contingent. 
There is little interest in the detail of the pre- 
datory warfare which this chief carried on in 
Malwa, Rajpootana, and Hindustan ; it was, in 
fact, a series of petty actions and pillaging in- 
cursions. In one of the latter, he took the bag- 
gage of Malika 2Jertianah, the Queen of Mahomed 
Shah; and his family presen ed with great care, 
imtil the death of Ahalya*Baee, tno substantial, 
records of this Mahratta victory over the.property 


• The Imperial armj, commanded by Durban ul Mulk, 
defeated "Mulhar How at Mootta Bang, near Agra, to which 
place he had come after ravaging part of the Duab. The 
Mahratta chief viuh difficulty escaped, and joined Bajerow 
at Gualior. 

+ Hts grant from the Paishnah for the support of his 
troops IS stated in a manuscript m my possession to liave 
amounted to font lacks of rupees m Malwa, and tnenty lacks 
in the Deckan, or Southward of the Satpoora range Hie 
niiraher of his contingent was fixed at fifteen thousand horse. 
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of a female ; the one was a carriage*, the curtails 
of which were embossed with seed pearl, and the 
other a comb, richly ornamented wdth jewels, and 
worth ahoTe a lack of rupees, 

Mulhar Row Holkar, encouraged by the 
wretched condition of the Moghul empire, ap- 
pears to have entertained the design of fixing the 
power of his nation permanently over Hindustan; 
and we find him, both alone, and in combination 
with other chiefs, endeavouring to efiect this oh- 
,ject. hy operations wliich extended from the pro- 
vince of Oude to the Indus, and from the hills of 
Rajpootana to the mountains of Kumaon. 

The Vizier Sefdar Jung had, hi the reign of 
Ahmed Shah, called in the Mahrattas to preserve 
ii^ e from the Rohillas ; and, during the war 
that ensued, Miilliar Row Holkar particularly dis- 
tm^shed himself, by the night attack he made 
lit l a very small body of troops. His success 
on his.occasion has been ascribed to an ancient. 
be^St^T’^ 1,^'^ directed torches and lights to 
which w° '"'l thousand cattle, 

he placed lights upon ever,- bush and 
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tree, and, 'when this was done, anarched silently in 
the dark 1^' a different route to the attack. The 
enemy, pressed in one quarter by an actual as- 
sault, and seeing lights in sc\'eral others, thought 
themselves surrounded and in danger of destruc- 
tion ; they dispersed, and fled in dismay, leaving 
their camp to be plundered by the conquerors, 
whose leader acquired a just increase of fame from 
the victory ; and, in recompense for his zeal and 
gallantry during the whole of the campaign, the 
Emperor granted him a deed for the Sirdais- 
mookhee (a due of twelve and a half per cent.' on 
the revenue) of Clmudore, which is the only royal 
grant dn possession of the family. It is indeed 
stated, that when Mulhar Row Holkar was asked 
what reward he \vished, he replied, that he was 
. the officer of the Paishwah, and desired to have 
no country independent of him, but tliat a nomi- 
nation to the office of Daismookh* of Chandorc 
in Candeish would be acceptable. The request 
was complied with, and the family liave ever since 
held the office. ^Viien the province of Candeish 
was recently ceded to the English government, a 
politic -attention to the feellings of the house of 
Holkar led to a restoration of the’ title and immu- 
nities of the situation. 

we cannot suspect the Mahiatta chief of having read the his- 
tory of the Carthaginian leader. 

• Dajsmookh h a Hinda compound term, signifying the 
head of the district. 
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2. MuUiar Row Holkar' had connected himself 
vv-ith Ghazee Udeen, one of the sons of Nizam u! 
Moolk, whom he accompanied to the Deckan to 
aid him in asserting his succession to the royal 
office (for such it had become) of Soobahdar, or 
vicero} , of that division of the empire ; and the 
Paishwah, with the principal Mahratta chiefs, 
who had also engaged in the same enterprise, 
assembled at Aimmgabad, from whence they were' 
about to march, when the sudden death of Ghazee 
een, by poison*, put an end to the expedition, 
and gave temporaiy peace to the Deckan. 

Invited by the weakness of the Mahomedan 
ynasty in Hindustan, the Paishwah again de- 
tached Mulhar Row Holfcar to that quarter to 
nimntam Ws interests, conferring on him the tiUe 
M arf, and furnishing him with consi- 
demhle reinforcements. The annual invasions ' 

now AbdaUee had 

aOw commenced, and the Mahrattas were forced, 

■Duttoiee *“ "’annate the Punjab. 
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Ahmed Shah, was hhnself surprised, and com- 
pletely routed, hy^a corps of the Afghans. The 
occurrence of these events led to the battle of 
Paniput. The early escape of Mulhar Row, on 
a day so fatal to his nation, has given rise to some 
reproaches ; but his advocates ascribe his safety to 
his superior knowledge as a leader, which made 
him, when he saw the action lost, keep his party 
together, and retreat with an order that none of 
the others preserved. This account ^vill be more 
probable, if we credit the statement given of his 
quarrel mth his commander, on the morning of 
the day on which the battle was fought. He had, 
it is affirmed, intreated Sedasheo Bhow to delay 
the action for one or two days ; but the latter, 
whose pride and vanity exceeded all bounds*, im- 
patient of the advice, exclmmed, ** Who wants the 
counsel ofagoatherd?”f If the anecdote be true, 
we cannot wonder that a chief of Mulliar Rows 
character should not have anticipated success.^ 


* Sedasheo Bhow used to allow his attendants to exclaim 
“ Purseram Ootar,” or an Incarnation of Vishnu, as one of 
his titles. 

t A nearly similar taunt lost the Mahratta commander the 
services on this day of one of his most efficient allies, Sooruj 
Mull, the Jaut Prince of Bhurtpoor. 

J The victory of Paniput, which is to te ascribed to the 
superior courage and energy of the Afghans, is naturally 
enough referred by the Mahrattas to other causes, and among 
these to the death of Biswas Row, the son of the Paishwah, 
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At all events he was one of the few that escaped ; 
and he retreated into Central India, where he em- 
ployed himself in settling his possessions. These 
had been increased, in the mode usual to Maliratta 
chiefs ; and, with the exception of one district* 

, all that now belongs to the Holkars in ]\IalHa 
was bequeathed by theii* founder, Mulliar Row, 
who, besides his lands in that province, left .ex- 
tensive claims {upon Rajpoot princes. Tak^ 
advantage of the disputes which occurred on the 
death of Jey Singh, he had established a consider- 
able influence in the country of Jeypoor, and on 
the succession of Madhoo Singh, through his aid, 
the latter agreed to pay in money, besides an 
amount of seventy-six lacksf, and a cession of four 
districts^, an annual tribute of three lacks and a 
half of rupees. Mulhar Row had before obtained 
large domains in the Deckan, and a consider- 
able part of the province of Candeish had been 
aUotted to him for the maintenance of his troops. 
Independently of these acquisitions, various grants 


proclaimed to the army by the obsti- 
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of villages Weie given, both by t!ie Paishwah and 
Nizam, os presents to females of bis family. 

Mulhar Row was seventy-six years of age ben 
be died ; be bad for more than forty years of bis 
life been a commander of reputation, and during 
the latter part of this period was certainly one 
of the most distinguished in the Slnhratfa con- : 
federacy. His remains wcie interred at a place 
now named, in honoiu’ of himf Midhargungc, in 
the district of Alumpoor, and about forty miles 
from Gualior, Although inferior to Madhajee 
Sindid as a statesman, Mulliar Row was his equal, 
if not his superior, as a warrior. For simplicity 
of manners, and manly courage, no Mahratta 
leader stands higher in the opinion of his country- 
men ; nor were his talents limited to tliosc of a 
soldier. His administration of the countries sid>- 
ject to his direct control n as firm, but considerate; 
and if we judge of his character by bis conduct to 
the petty Rajpoot princes of Malwa, the conclusion 
will be favourable to liis memory. He conciliated 
their respect, if not their regard, by his good faith 
and moderation* in the exercise of power. Many 
of them were his associates and adherentsf, and 


* He IS stated to have reduced the tribute of Pertaubgurh 
to seventy-five thousand rupees, which, tfiougli as much as 
the chief of that petty state could pay, was not more than one 
half of what had been before assessed. 

■t Among the principal of those chiefs nho were his friends. 
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their descendants still speak of his memory with 
sentiments of gratitude. This feeling, however; 
may owe much of its strength to the opposite 
conduct of some of his successors. The principal 
virtue of MiUhar Row was his generosity. He 
had personally no regard for money; he was wont 
to declare (probably witb truth) that he under- 
stood nothing of accounts, and he listened irith 
impatience to thhse ministers who recommended 
the diminution of his frequent largesses*. To his 
relations, and indeed to aU Mahrattas, he was 
uncommonly kind, ft is stated of this chief, that 
in his conduct to the Paishwah, and in the per- 
formance of all his duties as a member of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he did that from the heart, 
which Madhajee Sindia did from the head: the 
one was a plain, sincere soldier, and the other 
a ded to great quaUties all the art of a crafty 
politician. 


Mulhar How Holkar had only one son. Knnder 

m tout of Pnni. 

. s lolled at the siege of Kirnibheref, near 


t Kurabhcre is four cos^ n • 

placfrand Blmrfnrtn it lies between that 

J . »a. at this licnod Raja of Bhimpoor. 
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Deig. This prince had married Alialya Baee, of a 
family of the name of Sindia, hy whom he had ^one 
son and one daughter. To tlie former, wliose 
name was Mallee Row, Ragobah Dada (the uncle 
of the reigning Paishwah, who was then com- 
manding the hlahratta armies in Central India) 
immediately sent a Khelaut, or honorary dress, re- 
cognizing him by the act as succe.ssor to the pon'er 
and possessions of his grandfat|jer. This youth, 
however, did not long enjoy the dignity ; and his 
death’, which occurred nine months after his ele- 
vation, was very' melancholy. He had been always 


Aher he made peace with Mulliar Kow, a Mausoleum, or 
Chettery, was hutlt in honour of Kundec Row, and the revenue 
of five villages assigned as a charity for the support of the 
Brahmins who attend it. and pray for the deceased. Tlie 
feeling of all Mahrattas towards the Jauts of Bhurtpooris 
strong, from a recollection, which still exists, of the protec- 
tion the Raja of that place afforded their ancestors after the 
disastrous battle of Paniput. He not only clothed and fed 
the fugitiTes who came to his territories, but furnished them 
with means of reaching their homes in the Deekan. In con- 
sequence, there is hardly a family of any note in this nation 
that has not a tradition of a debt of gratitude to the Jauts 
of Bhurtpoor. Such facts are important, as a knowledge of 
them often gives a very different colour to actions of poli- 
tical consequence. It is, however, to he added, that, accord- 
ing to Mahratta system, this feeling did not prevent the 
chiefs of Bhurtpoor being laid under contributions, when 
their professed friends were able to compel them into pay- 
ment. 
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considered of weak and unsettled inteUect/ but ao 
symptom of positive insanity had appeared before 
he came to the head of the government, when 
every action displayed it. His conduct was at 
first more marked by extremes of foUy tlian of 
guilt. Tile life of his mother was devoted to acts 
of charity and benevolence, and she was pai-ticu- 
larly kind to Brahmins. This tribe became ob- 
jects of Mallee Row’s malicious ridicule. It was 
a common usage with him to place scorpions in 
clothes and slippers that he gave them ; he also put 
these venomous reptiles in pots filled with rupees, 
which he invited the holy mendicants to take; 
and. when their eager cupidity caused them to he 
stung, his joy was as excessive, as the grief of 
the pious Ahalya Baee, ivho used to lament aloud 
er ard destiny, in having a perfect demon horn 
er as a son. Tlie avowed sentiments of his 
yckedness, and his incapacity for government, 

, a given nse to a report* that this admirable 

•hough. ii a Z™ hy nhoiuii^h^i^eJ.- I 

Baee, to make the oI'Alialya 

result has been a f ‘"^“Ugation of the fact ; and 

a crime, which no e' of her complete innocence of 

no douht that she excused. I have 

nily, and a despairurhis of 

a fortunate evenl for hi™ “P°" doa"'' 

^“cter. dofa disgrace, to hercha* 
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woman htbtcncil the death of her own oflVpring. 
Every evidence proves tlii'? to Ik? false, and Ids 
death is referred hy all that have been interro- 
gated (atid among them many were on the spot 
when it occurred) to the same cause. He had 
slain, in a jealous fury, an embroiderer, who, he 
believed, had formed an intimacy with a female 
servant of his family. Tlic innocence of the man 
was established, and remorse for the crime brought 
on so severe a paroxysm .of madness in Mallee 
Row as to alanii all for Ins liic. It is a confinned 
l>clief n-ith many of the natives of India, that de- 
parted spirits have, on some occasions, the power 
of seizing upon, and destroying the ll\ ing. It w as 
inmoured, that the embroiderer was a man uith 
supernatural i)ower, that be warned Malice Row 
not to slay him, or he would take terrible ven- 
geance ; and the ranngs of the latter were im- 
puted to the person be had murdered, and who, 
according to their preposterous belief, now haunt- 
ed him in the form of a Jin, or demon. Alialya 
Baee, satisfied of this fact, used to sit days and 
nights hy the hed of her afflicted son, holding 
communion, as she thought, svith the spirit that 
possessed him, and who spolcc to her through his 
organs. She shed tears in abundance, and passed 
whole hours in prayer. In the hope of soothing 
the demon, she offered to build a temple to the 
deceased, and to settle an estate npon his family, 
if he would only leave her son. But all was vain ; 
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—a voice stiU seemed to answer, “ He slew me 
innocent, and I will have his life.” Such is the 
popular tale of the death of MaUee Row ; an event 
that only merits notice as connected with the his- 
tory of Ahalya Baee, whom it compelled to come 
forward to save from ruin the interests of the fa- 
mily she represented, and to exhibit in the peison 
of a female, that combined talent, virtue, and 
energy, which made her, while she Uved, a bless- 
mg to the country over which she nded, and has 
associated her memory with every plan of im- 
provement and just government in tlie province 
ofMalwa. 

_ The daughter of Ahalya Baee had been married 
into another family, and could therefore, accdrd- 
• ^+1^ usage, have no claim to participate 
TT ^^ministration of the Holkar sovereignty, 
th p circumstances, Gungadhur JeswunI, 
■the Brahmin minister „f ,he late Mulhar How, 

mnav^rTa”"™*''’ child (dis- 

to be ‘adopted 

lO succeed Mallfp ^ 

have secured the "''‘’c'’ 

thoritv ns • ■ continuance of his own all- 
inontj.as miruster* Th?.. 

hined with the offer of 


large separate prori* 


•GimgadhurJeswunthel.li.: 
nister, to tlie Holkar fiimOv f ’ “‘f ofDewan, or 1 
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sion for Alialya Baee, whose abilities were admit- 
ted, but her sex objected to, as a disquabfication 
for the conducting of public affairs. Gunghadur 
at the same time proposed to give a considerable 
present* to Ragobah X)ada, in the event of Ids 
agreeing to the arrangement, and promoting its 
execution. This venal chief gave a ready assent 
to the measure ; and his concurrence was consi- 
dered by the minister so conclusive, that he 
waited upon Ahalya Baee, completely assured, 
that, if other motives failed, a despair of suc- 
cessful resistance would compel her to acquiesce ; 
but he soon discovered his error. He was told 
.at once by this high-imnded woman, that his 
plan was disgraceful to the house of Holkar, and 
should never have her consent ; and she parti- 
cularly disapproved of his intended gift to Ra- 
gol>ah, whose right of interference on the occa- 
sion she entirely rejected. The heirs of Mulhar 
Row, she said, were extinct on the death of her 
son, and she had, as wife and mother of the two 
last representatives of the family, the exclusive 
privilege of selecting the successor, — and that just 
claim she was resolved, at all hazards, to main- 
tain. It is probable that Ahalya Baee had not 
only also consulted with her own principal adhe- 
rents, but* with the Mahratta military chiefs who 


• This description of present to a superior is termed Na- 
zarana. 




YOL. I. 
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were in Malwa wiien these events occun'ed. Her 
whole conduct, however, at this crisis pf her for- 
tune, and of the Holfcar government, shewed that 
•her resolution had been seriously taken, and 
would be firmly maintained. On hearing that 
Ragobah was making preparations to compel her 
to compliance, she sent hun a message, ■eaftiestly 
advising him not to make war on a woman, from 
which he might incur disgrace, but could never 
derive honour. Siie added, to give effect to this 
remonstrance, every preparation for . hostilities. 
The troops of Holkar evinced enthusiasm in her' 


cause; and she made a.poUUc display of her 
determination to lead them to combat, in persoiit 
by directing four bows, with quivers full of 'ar- 
rows, to be fitted to the -comers of the howdah, 
or seat, on her favourite elephant. RngobaJi 
seemed at first equaUy resolved to proceed ’to ex- 
^ ^ followers were reluctant ; 

"f ^^i*ojee Sindia, and Jannojee Rhonslah, 
refused to unite with hi™, „ud 

filing of the HoIk.« 

ter from und the .urriv.-U of a let- 

in her favour completely 

desist from 

■nanagemL It to.the 

injunctions were 

'•I^ncegave, in her ta 

"rst.nct, a proof of .her ji.dg- 
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mcnt, to wliich much of the prosperity and repu- 
tation that ^afterwards attended her administration 
may be referred. She elected for the commander 
of her array, and to fulfil those duties which as a 
female she could not perform, Tiikajce Holkar, a 
chief Cf the same tribe, but no way related * to 
Mulhar Row. > Tukajee was highly esteemed as a 
soldier by that chief, and commanded the Pagali, 
or household troops ; and, before he had reached 
his present pou'er, had established a character, 
which he maintained through life, (if a plain un- 
• affected Jfahratta soldier. Ragobah, after this ‘ 
arrangement, proceeded to Poona j and was in- 
vited to take the route of Mhysir, where he ^as 
most hospitably entertained by Ahnlya Race. She 
directed the contingent of the family to accompany 
liim to the Mahratta capital, .under; the command 
of Tukajee, who, she desired, should, in ’person 
receive from the Paishwali an honorary dress, and 
a commission,'^ confimYng bim in his high station; 

All her wishes were ^ complied ^with ; ’and she in 
her turn ' restored, on the ground of his former 
services and high character, the minister Gungha- 
dur to favour. ‘ •' 

Tlie divided authority established in the Holkar 
state, from the day of Tukajee’s elevation, had a 

• As this chief is the grandfather of the present*represen- 
tative of the house of Holkar, he is always termed, by the 
present minister and others,' a relation of the great Mulhar 
Row ; but this is not the fact. . 


U 2 
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character which, judging from common rules, was 
not likely to admit of its subsisting a week ; kt 
it remained for above thirty years undisturbed 
by jealousy or ambition. This is to be ascribed 
to the virtue and moderation of the parties, to 
their respect for each other, and to their having 
distinct, and, generally speaking, distant spheres 
of action. 


Ahalya Baee had chosen Tukajee to command 
the armies of the state, and to be the titled head 
of the sovereignty, after he had attained an age 
^when the mind is confirmed in its habits. A' 
partiality for her own choice made her very in- 
dulgent ; and Tukajee seems never to' have for- 
gotten for a moment his original sense of obli- 
gation to his benefactress ; besides which, the 


respect that her virtues and liberal piety had 
established over aU India, had given her such 
a reputation, that to have treated her with heg- 
ect or ingratitude, much less to have returned 
er pnerosity with any usurpation of her propertf 
or rig te, would have C9nsigned him to general 
execraUon. It is but justice; however, to 'this 
ha\^^ t! ^ A ? that he appears never to 

AlMm r the. 'check of such considerations, 
one ^ ’uuch under the' influence of 

one of the principal minister* of the government. 


Tlic name of iliJs 
prceent«^d to have been 


man T»as Narroo Gunneiss. He is tfi* 
an artfiil and ambitious Brahmin. 
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who w'as not I favourably disposed towards Ahalya 
Baee, he never deviated from tlie path he first 
pureued. He was inore*than obedient: he was 
dutiful, and all his actions were^directed to please 
and conciliate the princess, to whom lie was solely 
indebted for his high station. He constantly 
called her his mother; but, as she was much 
younger than him, this relation was not engraved 
upon his seal. On that he was styled, by her 
command, “ Tukajee, the Son of Mulhar Row 
Holkar.” — These facts will appear still more ex- 
tiaordbiary, when we advert to the manner in 
which the state was governed. ^Vllen Tukajee 
was in the Deckan (and he remained there at one 
period for twelve years), all the territories of the 
family South of the Satpoora range, were ma- 
naged by hun, and the countries North of that 
limit were under Ahalya Baee, to whom the dif- 
ferent tributaries also made their annual payments. 
^Vhile he was in Hindustan, (he never remained 
long in Malwa,) he collected the revenues of the 
countries that had b^n acquired there, and in 
Bundelcund, and also the tributes of Rajpootana. 
The districts in Malwa and Nemaur continued, as 
usual, under the direction of Ahalya Baee ; and 
her authority was on such occasions extended 
over the possessions in the Deckan. The trea- 
sures of the family, which were very considerable, 
(said to have been two millions,) remained with 
Ahalya Baee ; and she had, besides, personal 
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estates yielding annually above fou^_. lacks of ru- 
pees, wliich, mth the board abovementioned, were 
entirely expended at her discretion ; while all’the 
rest of the receipts were brought into a ^rieral 
account, and applied to the expenditure of the 
government. The accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements were kept with scrupulous exactness ; 
and Ahalya Baee, after paying the civU and militia* 
charges, sent the balance that remained' in the 
public treasury, to supply the exigencies of the 
army employed abroad. Tukajee was, no douht, 
from the distance at which he was placed, and the 
scenes in which he was engaged, often obliged to 
act for himself; but he is stated to have referred, 


■oil every occasion in-wMch'the gehefal inteirats of 
the government were implicated, to Ahalya Baee; 
•and in matters -relating to peace or war, or to the 
oiei^ re ations of the state, her supremaCT- was 
proclanned by the envoys f of aU the principal, as 
we ^ as petty, rulers or India residing at her coiut: 

-ided at 

now 

’ "-Me irferioi- agent, r^ained 

■p'oyed for ilie “““ “ '"'■ilary, em- 

rewnuo MlleotioM, lf.v 

+ Vakeels "Krallj interpreted “ Militia." 


rtintereourse „i,h tlieraiAnA'^b "" 

kept an inlelligent aoent n> it A''"')'” 

f O *“e court ofPoona. 
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at the courts* of the petty-' Rajas, particularly 
those from whom tribute was collected. 

It appears,' from what has been related, that 
Ahalya Baee was the actual head of the govern- 
ment ; and Tukajee, gratified by liis lugh station 
and her complete confidence, continued, during 
her life, to exerase no duties beyond those of 
commander-in-chief of the army, and the col- 
lection of the revenues that his vicinity enabled 
him to realize with more convenience than any' 
other agent of her administration. Tlie servants 
of the Holkar government, who filled offices at the 
period, speak all the same language ; and, with 
every disposition to prais6 Tukajee, strengthened 
by his grandson being on the thronef, they never 
go higher in their eulc^um than to say, that li& 
fidfilled all ‘the expectations'of Ahalya Baee, and 
was to the last hour of his existence attentive,’ 
faithful,' and obedient. 

It has been stated, that 7\ikajee went to Poona 
to attend the Paishwah, but his stay was short in 
the'Deckan, "While the beljaviour of the Bhiiil- 
poor Jauts, subsequent to the battle of Paniput, 
had excited gratitude in the minds of the Mah- 
rattas, that of many of tlie Mahomedan chiefs in. 
Hindustan, and above all, of Nujeeb ud Dowlah 


• Durtars. t Musnud. 

I To the courage and conduct of this celebrated chief, the 
victory of Paniput lias been in a great degree attributed j 
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Imd inflamed the resentment of the discomfited 
nation. An attack upon Nujeebabad, the strong, 
hold of the latter’s family.-was determined on ; 
and a large army inarched from the Deckan to 
cany it into execution. Tukajee was on the 
expedition, hut acted only a subordinate part, 
ein^ under the direction of Ramchnnder Gun- 
neiss*, who commanded on the part of the Paish- 
nali. ^ It appears from a Persian manuscript, that 
Tukajee opened a communication svith Nujeeb 
Khan, on the groimd of the ancient friendsKp 
Giat had subsisted between him and Miilhar Row . 
Holkar, which was approved by Kamchunder, but 
reprobated by Madhajee Sindia, who asked if o' 
peaceable settlement was to be substituted for the 
^ evenge ^which they had united to accomplish, 
requwe (he said) for the Paishwah the country' 
possessed by this chief and the Afghans. I 
‘ho blood of my brotherf, of 
■■ whiri'’''^‘i’ ‘og. of aU use of 

“ hopet o'r ^ ohandon my 

vengeance, because Tukajee Holkar 


combinalion smongVj’M'il"”'? '’’kf author if tlie 
memorable result, ®™««ans, which produced that 

name Ly hi. title of Peeneemn* of the same 

tlic Mahratta armies. He h ii*' *l“^^‘®rmaster-gcner8l of 
‘housaud horse, of wlm™ . ° occasion above sixty 

+ Duiujee. wenj stated to be Pindarries. 

I JunkajeeandSambajee.. 
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chooses to make a brother of this Omrah. You 
“ may rite, however, (he added) to Madhoo Row 
“ at Poona ; and if he sanctions by his command 
“such proceedings, I am a servant, and shall 
“ obey.”* These senriments did not prevent the 
counsel of Tukajee from being adopted. It was 
thought best to take advantage of the good dispo- 
'^ition evinced by Niyeieb ud Dowlah, lest proceed- 
in^o extremities against so brave and popular 
a chief might again unite the hlahomedans ; and 
it was farther foreseen, that peace with him would 
enable. them to levy, undisturbed, tribute on the 
Jauts and Rajpoots', and increase their resources 
for future' operations. This policy was pursued, 
and a twelvemonth passed in plundering their 
Hindu friends.f Nujeeb ud Dowlah was at this 
moment in the last stage of his existence. He 
visited the Mahratta camp, and on attempt was Hej 
made to reconcile him with Sindia, but neither 
were sincere; and, a few weeks before Nujeeb ud 
Dowlah retired to his capital to die, he placed the 
hand of his son Zabita Khan in that of Tukajee, 
-and requested his protection, anticipating the 


’ I translated this from a Persian manuscript, written for ' 
Sir Charles Malet, by Meer u Deen Hussein Khan, the father 
of the Nabob Kiimal Udeen, and given to me by the latter’s 
son, the present commander of theGuichwar horse in Malwa. 
Meer \\ Been was an actor in the scenes he describes. 

+ Among these, NewiilSingbof JJlinrtpoor, for wboin they 
professed such friendship, was the chief sufferer. 
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niin that .was soon to overwhelm his family. 
The death of tliis Omrah 'removed the last 
barner to the JVIahratta conquest of Hindiistaii, 
the capital of which, and its finest provinces/ thej 
soon aftenvards subjugated. They were aided is 
the accomplishment of this undertaking by the 
wealc Shah AUuin. who had left the protection of 
the British government to' lend his name, and ■ 
what little influence he stUl retained, to enable the 
enemies of his dynasty and rehgion to destroy the 
a lomedan chief who possessed* sufficient 
2. neigy to retard their progress. These events led, 
h* • **“*''*’ aggrandizement of Mad- 

ii!” became the real sovereign 

e 1 and its surrounding, territories.; while 
utajee Holkar returned lo.Malwa, where he 

the rT- chief before 

• Ae^™.ng fortunes of Ids abler and more aspiring 

the^'mltw Madhoo Row* and 

by Ragobah' DadI,^S‘'at°th"’ 
blahratta chiefs, to the T> i 

confederacy of BarrahBh™^”"'' 

there, as the a”'? ^ ''™- 

^ re des ignated who combined 

* Madhoo Row died the Ifiil. w 

’ ‘niiefiiiilc number. Willi 
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against 'the murderer, \vas joined by Madhajee 
Sindia and Tukajee Holkar, which involved these 
leaders in a war with the British government,' 
whose name u'as,’ at tins crisis of Maln-atta his- 
tory, associated ^vith tlic cause of guilt and usur- 
pation. TIic united chiefs proclaimed Madhoo 
Row, tlic posthumous son of Narrain Row, Paish- 
wah ; but the real power, of t))at high station de- 
volved on Ballajce Junardun, commonly called 
Nana Fumavesc, an able Brahmin, who ' acted a 
prominent part in forming the combination against 
Ragohah. Tlic results of this combination. ha\c 
been noticed. The treaty* of Salbacc confirmed 
the triumph of Riosc*by uhom-it had 'been* 
cfiectcd. 

Tukajee Holkar appears acting a very con- 
spicuous part in a ^var which the Poona govem- 
ment, aided by the Nizam, carried on against 
Tippoo Sultan; and he proceeded, the year after 
it was concluded, to Mhysir, to pay his respects to 
Ahnlya Bacc. There, however, his stay was short, 
as he was called upon to take a share in the opera- 


tbe attachment to usage that marks rtie Mahrattas, the term 
Barrah Bhacc has been continued, as denoting comhination ; 
and a body of Maliratta horse now in the service of Holkar, 
composed of parties of dtiferent chiefs, is distinguished by 
this appellation. 

* A treaty was concluded by Colonel Upton in 1770, but 
hostilities recommenced, and the war was not terminated till 
ihc treaty of Salbacc, 
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dons which terminated in estahlishinj the power- 
of Ah Bahadur*, the naturai son of Bajeroif, 
over a great portion of Bundelcimd, and that of 
Madhajee Sindia over the whole of Hindustan, 
e force of Tukajee hove no proportion to that of 
e latter chief; and he consequently derived litUe 
enefit from these conquests. The claims of the 
a y o Holkar to an equal share were advanced 
, and nommahy admitted, and at a settlement of 
t some districts were granted to llqui- 
te the acknowledged balance in their favour ; 
■hut the predominating control of Madhajee pre- 
n e any benefit from the cession, and when that 
e proceeded to Poona, to establish his influence 

volved'-'^ became in- 

Lufcw "n 4 leaders, particularly 

felnar , whicl. 

2 defeated h V I-akheree, where he was 

reasons b efore assigned, produclire 


He Was the son of ihp t» 

mother ; and as his LJrfl, a ®^jerow, by a afahomedaii 

fiither’s tribe, he Was ih °^*^®priT>Iegesofhis 

fiis son, brought ud in »t. by the latter as 

+ Those -f hi. mother. 


+ These secoent, hsd .omZ!" 
and Mulhar Row Holkar t Ranojec Siodia 

period mentioned. ^ '■®raained unsettled till the 


{ Tl,i..likeaIIJIahratladef„„ . . 

*"'> >» >l,e manuscir, gi,e„ " ™F“‘'d "> Ucaehery 
hy Tanlia Jogh, no Jes 
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of no immediate consequences. Sindias ti*oo])s 
leturned to Hindustan, and those of Tukajee pur- 
sued their march to Indore and Mliysir, without 
retaliating the aggresaon upon Madhajee’s pos- 
sessions in Malwa. This fac^ leads to a con- 
■cliision, that it was more of a quarrel between 
Tukajee and ftfadhajee’s commander, than be- 
tween the Sindia and Holkar families. 

Tukajee remained but a few’ months in Mahva, 
from whence he was summoned to join the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, then assembling at Poona for a 
general attack on the dominions of Nizam Ali 
Khan, which had been long projected. The re- 
sult of this attack has been narrated. Tukajee 
Holkar, who Tfas at this period about seventy- 
years of age, had risen to higher consideration 
after the death of Madhajee Sindia, being looked 
up to as the oldest of those Mahratta military 
chiefs w’ho had witnessed the zenith of their 
glory; but his real strength w’as greatly inferior 
to that of Dowlet Row Sindia, whose youthfiil 
impetuosity calculated solely on force ; and the 
consequence w’as that Tukajee acted a less dis- 
tinguished part in the transactions which followed 
the defeat of the Nizam, and the death of the- 
Paishwah Madhoo Row, than might have been 
expected from his age and reputation. He appears. 


persons are accused tlian Casee Row and Bappoo Holkar, the 
son and nephew of Tukajee. 
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tlirouglioul tills scene of unparalleled intrigue, as 
the Iriend and supporter of Sindia; but he was 
probahl}', from years and infirmities,, incapable of 
exertion ; for he died before it terminated, leaiTiig 
behind him the character of a good soldier, a plain 
unaffected man, and one whose courage was su- ' 
perior to his craft, which is no slight praise for a 
Mahratta leader. AVe are greatly prepossessed in 
favoiir of Tukajee, by the temper, gratitude, and 
^edience which he evinced towards Alialya Baee. 
Tliroughout the long period that inten'ened be- 
tween his elevation and her death, which ocairred 
two years preWous to his own, there never was 
any serious* dispute, much less a rupture, be- 
ween them. This refiects greafcredit on both; 
a > pethaps, the greatest on Ahalya Baee, whose 
government of the Holkar territories in Central 
•India must now be noticed. It presents us nith 
ew events lie those which have been narrated! 

tat Its ment consists in their absence.- The cha- 
thHv 

although, lattSy t „ 

end sncchss of Malh^“ 

. raonaj ee Sindia, it continued to 

* I considered this fact - . 

”1031 minute enquiries from ” tliat I made the 

quaintcd with both; these persons personally ac- 

learn from their history 'rmed the truth of what we 
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sustain its rank during her life as one of the prin- 
cipal branches of. the Mahratta empire. Tlie 
manner in wliich* the authority of tlie state was 
divided between Tukajee and Ahalya Baee‘ has 
been already mentioned. The management of all 
the provinces in .Malwa and Nemaiu* was tlie 
pecidiar department of the latter ; and her great 
object was, by a just and moderate government, 
•to improve the condition of the country, while- 
she promoted the happiness of her subjects. She 
maintained but a small force independent of the 
territorial militia*; but her troops were sufficient, 
aided by the equity of her administration, to 
preserve internal tranquillity; and she relied 
on the army of the state, actively employed 
in Hindustan and the Deckan, and on lier 
own reputation, for safety against all external 
enemies. 

It is not common with the Hindus* (unless in 
those provinces ^vhe^e they have learnt the de- 
grading usage from their Mahomedan conquerors) 
to confine females, or to compel them to wear 
veils. The Mahrattas of rank (even the Brah- 


• The principal exceptions are the higher classes of Raj- 
poots, and particularly the Rajas and chiefs of this tribe ; and 
there is reason to conclude they have adopted the practice, in 
a great degree, from the hlahomedans, as we find many pas- 
sages in their popular tales to warrant a belief that their cus- 
toms m this respect were difierent when the Hindu govern- 
ment prevailed over India 
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inins*) have, with few exceptions, rejected the 
custom, which is not prescrilTed by any of their 
religious institutions. Ahalya Baee, therefore, of- 
fended no prejudice, when she took upon herself 
the direct management of affairs, and sat every 
day for a considerable period, t in open Durbar, 
transacting business. Her first principle of go- 
vernment appears to have been moderate assess- 


ment, and an almost sacred respect for the na* 
^ tive rights of village officers and proprietors of 
landsj . She heard eveiy ramplaintin person ; and 
although she continually referred causes to courts 
of equity and arbitration, and to her ministers, 
for settlement, she was always accessible : and so 
strong was her sense of duty, on all points' con- 
nected with the distribution of justice, that she is' 
. ^®P^fsented as not only patient, but unwearied in 
t e investigation of the most insignificant causes,, 
whm appeals were made tb her decision, 

ware of the partiality which was to be ex* 
pected from information suppUed hy members and 
adherents of the Holkar fapuly, regarding Ahalpa 
Baee, facts were coUected from other quarter.' 


lioM havbg 'w Mahrattas, men- 

" 5n Cenlraf Mia.^A “‘'"“"ve TiglM, 

immua-nie, nil! be given in 

the Chapter on Revenue. ' 
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to guard against the impressions, whicli the usual 
details of her a3jninij,tration are calculated to 
make. It was tliought the picture had been over- 
charged with bright colours, to bring it more into 
contrast ^dth the opposite system that has since 
prevailed in the countries she formerly govenied ; 
but, although enquiries have been made among all 
ranks and classes, nothing has been discovered to 
diminish the eulogiums, or rather blessings, which 
are poured forth whenever her name is mentioned. 
The more, indeed,' enquiry is pursued, the moie 
admiration is excited: but it appears above all 
extraordinary, how she had mental and bodUy 
powers to go through with the labours she im- 
posed upon herself, and which from the age of 
thirty to that of sixty*, when she died, were un- 
remitted. The hours gained from the affairs of 
..the state were all given to acts of devotion and'*; 
charity;. and a deep sense of religion appears to 
have strengthened her mind in the performance of 
her worldly duties. Shfe used to say, that .she 
“ deemed herself answerable to God for everj' 

“ exercise of power and in the full spirit of a 
pious and benevolent mind was wont to exclaim, 
when urged by her ministers to acts of extreme 
severity, “ Let us, mortals, beware how we destroy 
the works of thq Almighty,” 


* She succeeded to the administration of the Holkar go- 
vernment in A. D. 1765, and died in a. d. 1795. 
voi.. T. JJ 
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From a very mimitc narrative* which has been 
ohtained of Ahalya Baee’s daily occupations, it 
appears, that she rose one hour before daybreak to 
say her morning prayers, and perform the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. She then heard the sacred 
volumes of her faitli read for a fixed period, distri- 
buted alms, and gave food, in person, to a number 
of Brahmins. Her own breakfast was ‘then 
brought, which wai always of vegetable diet; for, 
although the rules of her tribe did not require it. 
she had forsworn animat food. After breakfast 
she again went to prayers, and then took a short 
repose; after rising from which, and dressing her- 
seti, she went about two o’clock to her liurbar, or 
cour^ where she usuaUy remained tiU six in the 
evening; and when two or three hours had been 
, . veligious exercises and a frugal repast, 

ttuer^ aboufnine o’clock" and con- 

nued untd eleven, at which hour she retired to 

Dade. .h= present nn- 
years of age) was the K* fnan (now near ninety 

h 1, n ’ " “'•'’P'ed domestic, of Ahsijs 

attend her person H’ ^ deities and 

bounds. Hegave *^emory exceeds all 

the text of her usual ann containing the account in 

■ional exercise, she '™r. "nd of the devo; 

yrar, which varied accordin herself every month in the 

presiding divinity of ,he ’"’d attributes of the 
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rest. Tliis course of life, marked by prayer, absti- 
nence, and labour, ‘’knew Uttle variation, except 
what was occasioned by religious fasts and festivals 
(of which she was \ ery observant), and the occur- 
rence of public emergencies. 

' The success of Ahalya Baee in the internal ad- 
ministration of her domains was altogether ivon- 
derful. The principles upon which the collections 
were made and justice administered, udll he no- 
ticed hereafter: suffice it here to,.say, that so 
efficient were those relations which she had esta- 
blished with foreign princes, that her territories 
were never invaded, except for a few weeks by 
Ulsee Rana of Odeypoor, who made an unsuccess- 
ful* effort to aid some of his tribe who had seized 
upon Rampoora. The undisturbed internal tran- 
quillity of the country was even more remarkable 
than its exemption from foreign attack. This 
was equally produced by her manner of treating 
tlie peaceable, as well as the more turbulent and 
predatorj' classes ; she was indulgent to the for- 
mer, and, although firm and severe, just and con- 
siderate towards the latter. We shall find no 
more correct standard by wliich to estimate a 


• Alialya Baee instantly detached a force under Shereef 
Bhaee, the coramander of her guards, who surprised and de- 
feated the invaders at the village of Palsorah, twenty-four 
nules North of Mundtssor. The Bana, on hearing of this 
event, sued for peace, which was g;rantod. 
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p)vernment in India, than the permanence, or 
instability of its ministers, anS'the reputation of 
its provincial and other public officers. It is a 
cnterion by which the natives always judge of 
their governors. Ahalya Baee had the same mi- 
nister , a Brahmin of excellent character, through- 
out the whole period of her reign ; and her ma-' 
nagers were seldom, if ever, changed f. 

Indore, which she had raised from a village 
to a wealthy -city, was always regarded by her 
with particular consideration. Many extraoidi- 
ni^ instances of her maternal regard for iti 
inhabitants are narrated. Tukajee Holkar, when 
encamped near it with the army, had desired 
nt the instigation of some interested persons) to 
are in the wealth of a rich banker j who died 


• His nawe ™ Goviad P„„, Gunnoo. 

or manairp^^ r r ”i twenty years Komisda 

■ gmified^i,” 5°''°"\‘‘"‘’““‘'"=S''i«aIlradition,llialt 
collected the reT'"* I'*' "Ptlanty 'cilh which 1 
■a happy and contem^'^Xlr'"'' '' ‘ 

is irnllr :i“'y -s Dwychnn. 

the trife succeeds, stifi”* ®"””ia'' '"h' 
have ncled otherwise 'Wictness he teinted unjust I 

Ijut on reference to th occasion 

nients we find that In practice of Native govern 

pcny is often claimed ‘ 

“•ally required for charitabltp™'’,"^ “ ' 
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without children. vThe wife of the deceased hast- 
ened to Mhysir, where she implored relief of 
Ahalya Baee. Her story was listened to ; a dress, 
which confirmed her as sole mistress of the house 
and property of her husband, was betowed upon 
her ; and Tukajee instantly received an order to 
marcli a short distance from Indore, and not to 
molest her dty with unjust exactions. A ready 
obedience to the mandate made amends for the 
error of Tukajee, while the occurrence more en- 
deared Ahalya Baee to a town where her name 
is to this day not only revered, but adored. 

' Ahalya Baee derived much aid, in the internal 
administration of her country, from the strength 
and reputation of Madimjee Sindia, which main- 
tained tranquillity throughout his possessions in 
Central India. She had been greatly indebted to 
this chief at the commencement of her career, and 
she continued through life to cultivate his friend- 
ship with the fullest sense of its importance. His 
character forbids the conclusion that his motives 
for supporting her were disinterested; but, al- 
though he nught have desired to share the trea- 
sures. left, by MulhaK 'Ro.w Vi Vis sweceseOTS, wa 
prince was ever more alive to the value of impres- 
sion ; and in seeking to be considered the friend 
of Ahalya Baee, IMadhajee W'as well aware how 
much he advanced his own reputation. It docs not 
appear how she first purchased his support ; siibsc- 
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quently, however, she lent him tliirty lacks of ru- 
pees^, for which he gave a bond, but probably 
without any intention of ever paying it. He per- 
haps thought his active friendship conferred ben^ 
fits amply discharging the pecuniar}* obligation. 
His managers and other officers, civil and military, 
had orders to aid and support her authority ; and 
this gave a strength to her government, which, 
from the intermixed nature of their req}ectiw 

territories, could have been derived from no other 

quarter. - , 

Tile tributaries of the Holkar family were, dur- 
ing the administration of Ahalya Ba6e, treated^itl* 
an attention and moderation that made delays 
even in their payments unusual ; and when these 
occurred, her indignant remonstrances, which vrere 
as severe as they were just, inspired an awe that 
hardly ever failed of effect. The numerous pcHf 
leaders t of the Hajpoot tribes, who ihad, fro® 
their. ability to piUage, established a claim to » 
portion of the revenue, were ahnost all hrougW 
to fair and amicable terms. And, as MadIioj« 
in a observed the same policy, this class, go- 
r '"■ere peaceable and content^- 

ond object of her life w'as to promote tho 


haecl ,l!***f bare (oftener called Sh 

haiei’ t' Molhar Row, advanced 

Nee, when in dimes,, ,ui,ck, 
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prosperity of all around her; she rejoiced, wc arc 
told, when she saw hankcns, merchants, fanners, 
and cultivators, rise to afllucnce ; and, so far 
from deeming their increased wealth a ground 
of exaction, she considered it a legitimate claim 
to increased* favour nnd protection. Tlie set- 


• Ivhealee Ram (llic nephew of Himmut Row, formerly a 
civil ofEcer of high rank in the scrtice of the Nabob of 
Bhopal), who was two years one of my principal writers, 
informed me that about thirty*two years ago, wben he was 
manager of Bersiab, a rich Soucar, Subh Khera Doss, died at 
Seronje without boirs. The manager demanded three lacks of 
rnpees, threatening, if this sum was not paid, to seize the ' 
property for the state. The family desired the widow to 
adopt a son; but this he peremptorily refused to allow, unless 
they paid the present, or rather line, lie had demanded. The 
widow and her nephew whom she wished to adopt, attended by 
a numerous party of relations and friends, hastened to Mhy- 
sir. Ahalya Bare did not Keep them a day in suspense ; she 
removed her manager, confirmed the adoption, and refused 
even a small present. Taking the adopted child upon her 
knee, she gavehim clothes, some jewels, and a palanquin, and 
sent him and all concerned back (o Seronje, to speak, while 
they existed, of her goodness and justice. The object of her 
bounty is still alive, but he has lived to be despoiled of all 
his wealth by Ameer Khan, the present possessor of Seronje. 

Another remarkable instance of Ahalya Bace’s disinterest- 
edness was related to mcbyTantia Jogh, the present minister 
of the Holkar state. Ttippee Doss and Benares Doss, two 
bToihers, who were Soucars, or bankers, in Kergong, died 
about the same date, without heirs, leaving two lacks of 
rupees in specie, and two more dne to them. Tuppee Doss’s 
wife came to Ahalya Bace, at Mhysir, and, through the elder 
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tlements of Ahalya Baee with the Gond plun- 
derers on tlie Nerbudda. and the Bhfeels who 
inhabit the mountainous tracts of the province, 
were as happy as her other arrangements; and 
that they had not complete success, is to be im- 
puted to other causes than her want of vigour or ' 
sagacity. She first tried gentle measures of con- 
ciliation with this dass, but, finding them inef- 
fectual, she had recourse to a more rigorous system. 
Several incorrigible offenders* were taken and 
put to death. Such examples of her severe justice 
were rare ; for though she knew well how to in- 
spire dread, when it was necessary, in the minds of 
t e most hardened robbers, concib’ation and kind- 
ness were the means she preferred ; and, while 


the fort proposed to make over to the state, 

T had accumulated 

advied . declined the offer, 

tl. !; ™~. io .0 bes.o,v i. in 

would do honourto he 'h 

KergoDff, will, - «‘one steps, to the river at 

as memorials of the mi ^ Gunputty, still remain 

Baeo rejected i, as expe'^eV” 

r^mongsi these was Vt 

whose Btrong-hold was «-r” a noted freebooter, 

h>idda. The trouble I had r***: 

ants of this robber chief descend- 

cities compelled am' T 

"hirl'lier-naiueenaseelitelam! “ "'“‘•1'“ 
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she deterred them from the continuance of a life 
of plunder by the establishment of posts, she in- 
vited them to a better mode of life, by the most 
considerate attention to their habits. Their an- 
cient right to a small duty* on goods passing 
their hills was admitted; but she exacted, 'in re- 
compense for her concessions, and for the grants 
she made them of ■waste lands, an obligation to 
protect the roads, and to recover any property 
that ■was stolen •within their respectivef limits. 
There would be no end to a minute detail of the 
measures of her internal pohey. It is sufficient 
to observe, she has become, by general suffrage, 
the model of good government in Malwa. Tan- 
tia Jogh, the present minUter of the prince hlul- 
liar How, is satisfied that he is at once pleasing 
us, gratifying the family viith the management 
of whose affairs he is entrusted, and gaming po- 
piUarity, by professing to follow the example of 

* This is called the Bheel's Cowry. It differs in almost 
every place, but is no where above half a piece on a bullock 
load. 

t 1 have had the same settlement to make with the same 
class of people ; and while the present minister of the Hol- 
lar gwre/Aww; has ibai he weet as fee ta hbe^ 

ral conciliation as he could, by agreeing to restore the re- 
lations which were established in Ahalya Baee’s time, I have 
never found the rudest inhabitants of the mountains desire 
farther indulgence. This is incontrovertible evidence of 
her able conduct in this difficult department of her adminis- 
tration. 
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■this extraordinary female; and her name is con- 
sidered such exceHent authority, that an objec- 
tion is never made, when her practice is pleaded 
as the precedent. 

The correspondence of Ahalya Baee extended 
to the most remote parts of India. It was geIl^ 
rally carried on through Brahmins, who were the 
agents of her pious munificence, which was as 
unexampled as it was unbounded. ‘\Vhen the 


treasures of Holkar came into her possession, she 
IS stated to have appropriated them, by the per- 
formance of a religious ceremony*, (common with 
Hindus,) to the purposes of charity and -good 
works. She built several forts, and at that of 
Jaum constructed a road', witli great labour and 
cost, over the .Vindhya range, where it is' almost 
perpendicular. She expended considerable sums 
in religious edifices at Mhysir, and built many 
templesf, DhumsaHas (or places of rest for tra- 
veUers), and wells, throughout the Holkar posses- 
m Malwa. But her munificence was not 
im e to her own territories ; at all the princi- 
P‘ p aces of Hindu pilgrimage, including as far 

= prayer, eheepriaM ‘ 

-.I.e erceTerilZ-llTlXT"”'?”''' "'S 
.h. .JZlrZ-T ■ 
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East and West as Jaggernath’ in Cuttack, and 
Ewaraca in Giizerat, and as far North as Kedar- 
nath*, among the snotry mountains of .Himalaya, 
and South as Ramiseram, near Cape Comorin, 
she built holy edifices, mmntained establishments, 
and sent annual sums to be distributed in charity. 
Her principal structures are at Gyah, whei’e a 
figure of herself adoring the image of Jllahadera 
is preserved in one of the temples ; and 'she is 
sainted among lier own tribe, by its baring been 
■placed’ near tlie statues of the god "RfiroachandKi, 
and bis udfe, the goddess Seeta. .. > , 

Besides the fixed' yearly ^sbursements which 
Ahalya Baee sent to support her establishments at 
the holy .shrines of India, proportional, butiless 
sums, were remitted to other sanctuaries. . In ad- 
dition to this 'fixed charity, she occasionally be- 
stowed other presents.; and nothing added more 
to her fame in the Southern regions of.therpenin- 
sula, than the constant supply of Ganges water, 
which she was in the habit of sending to wash the 


• Captain T, D. StenaTtjOneof my political assistants, when 
travelling to.Kedarnath in 1818, hod frequent opportunities 
of remarking the veoeratloQ in which the memory of Ahalya 
Baeeisheldinthatremotepartof India. .There is an excellent 
stone Dhuirnsalla still in good repair, and a Coond, or reser- 
voir of water, huilt at the expense of that princess, for the 
accommodation of pOgriins and travellers at the stage be- 
yond hlundid, and about three thousand feet higher, where 
not a vestige of any other habitation is to be found. 
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sacred images of the different temples. These ex- 
tensive and pious donations probahlj proceeded 
from a sincere belidfin her religion, and adesire to 
promote her own and her country’s welfare, by 
propitiating the favour of the deities she worship- 
ped ; but we find in many of her observances and 
n titutions, a spirit of charity which had the 

dXf benevolence. She 

dady fed the poor ; and on particular festivals gave 
en enainments to the lowest classes. During the 
hot r^onths of the year persons were stationed on 

the ^om -dter ; and at 

c mmencement of the cold season she gave 

tete™ of her dependants, and 

off ’’ g^ooral huma. 

The beasts oxtraordinaiy excess, 

■‘be hsl of ft ‘ho air, and 

portions of foodTrr7aa^ttd"t \ 

freshed with wat« brou^t b 
B-e; while fields “ ^orvant of Ahalya 

vored with Docks To-Abased Were co- 

Ahalya Baee used to*^ob’ been justly/ as 

‘Ors from destroying the oidtiva- 

depended for their '"hlch the latter 

may smUe at 

■■‘"d perhaps censure the sympathy, 

'"“"•ed on Brahmin, the , "'’"oh b6- ' 

be I„g„j 
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chfirity, and wasted the treasures of a state in 
the erection and maintenance of edifices in dis- 
tant lands ; but it was well asked by an intel- 
ligent Brahmin*, (to whom this remark was 
addressed,) “ "Whether Alialya Baee, by spending 
” double the money on an army that she did id 
“ charity and good works, could have preserved 
“ her country for above thirty years in a state of 
” profound peace, wtule she rendered her subjects 
“ happy and herself adored? No person (he added) 

“ doubts the sincerity of her piety; but if she had 
** merely possessed worldly wisdom, she could have 
“ devised no means so admirably calculated to • 
effect the object. I was (this person concluded) 
in one of the principal offices at Poona during 
" the last years of her administration, and know 
« well wha£ feelings were excited by the mere 
“ mention of her name. Among the princes of 
“ her own nation, it would have been looked upon 
“ as sacrilege to have become her enemy, or, 

“ indeed, not to have defended her against any 
“ hostile attempt. She was considered by all in 
“ the same light. The Nizam of the Deckan and 
Tippoo Sultan granted her the same respect as 
” the Paish-wah.; and mabamedans. jcmicd with 
" Hindus in prayers for her long life and pros- 
. perity.’’ 

I quote here the precise words of the reply made to an 

observation of mine that expressed doubt of the wisdom of 
Ahalya Baee’s conduct. 
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An event occurred in the latter years of Ahalja 
Baee of too interesting and afflicting a nature to 
be passed. over in silence. The melancholy death 
of her only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. 
She had, besides, one daughter, Muchta Baee, 
who was married*, and had one sonf, who, after 
reaching manhood, died at Mhysir. Twelve 
months afterwards his father died, and Muchta 
Baee declared immediately her resolution to bum 
with the corpse of her husband. No efforts (short 
of coercion) that a mother and a sovereign could 
use were untried by the virtuous Ahalya Baee to 
dissuade her daughter from the fatal resolution. 
She humbled herself to the dust before her, and 
entreated her, as she revered her God, not to leave 
her desolate and alone upon earth. Aluchta Baee, 
although affectionate, was calm and resolved. 
*‘You are old, mother, (she said) and a few years 
will end your pious life. My only child and 
‘‘ husband are gone, and when you foUow, life, I 
feel, will be insupportable; but the opportunity 
‘‘ of terminating it with Iionour will then have 
passed. Ahalya Baee, when she found all dis- 
suasion unavaUing, determined to witness the la>t 
dreadful scene. She walked in the procession. 
1 ” ^ where she was siipport^^ 

^ Brahmins, n-lio held her arms. Although 


+ ri.ech,Id.Mraew„Kmhe.bah. 
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obviously suffering great agony of mind, she re- 
maned tolerably firm till the first blaze of'the 
flame made her lose all self-command ; and while 
her shrieks increased the **noise mode .-.by the 
exulting shouts of the immense multitude that 
stood around, she was seen to 'gnaw in anguish 
those hands she could' not liberate from the 
persons by whom she 'was held. After some con- 
vulsive efforts, she so far Tecovered as to join in 
the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, when 
the bodies were consumed. She then retired to 
her palace, where for three days, having taken 
hardly any sustenance? she remained* so absorbed 
in grief that she never uttered a word. When 
recovered from this state, she seemed to find con- 
solation in building a'beautiful monument* to the 
memory of those she lamented. 

These particulars are related on the authority 
of several persons who were near witnesses of the 
affecting scene, besides that of Baramul Dadaf, 
who was throughout in attendance on her. It is 
pleasing to find that her devotion, although it 


* There are few modern temples in India of more beautiful 
and finished workmanship than this mormroent of maJLetnal 
love. 

+ I went to the spot \\Iiere this afflicting scene occurred. 
With the venerable Baramul Dada ; and though much affected, 
he seemed to take a melandioly delight in shewing the 
spot where the pile was made, and that where his mistress 
stood to witness her daughter’s sacrifice. 
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, forbad her to infringe -what usage had sanctioned 
and rendered lioly, liad not subdued in this ad- 
mirable- woman’s;^ Vnind the natural feelings of 
humanity. 

1795 . Ahalya Baee.died at the age of sixty, Trom out 
with care and fatigue ; and, according to some, she 
hastened her death by a loo strict observance of 
the numerous fasts prescribed by her religion. 
She was of middle stature, and very thin. Though 
at no period of her life handsome*, her com- 
plexion, which was of a dark*oh*ve, was clear; and 
her countenance is described as having been to the 
last hour of her existence agreeable, and expres- 
sive of that goodness which marked, every action 
of her life. She was very cheerful, and seldom in 
anger; but, when provoked by wickedness or crime, 
the most esteemed of her attendants trembledf to 


When the beautiful but wicked Anuntia Baee, wife of 
Ragobab, and mother of Bajerow, the ex-Paishwah, was at 
Uhar, envious, perhaps, of tlie fame of Ahalya Baee, she sent 
a female attendant to bring an account of her looks. The 
woman is reported to have said on her return. «' Ahalya Ba« 
.. <■"«««, but a heavenly light is on her 

Ihe nnl ** oot handsome, you say," 

nan mistress, who felt consolation in this 

part of the report. 

was fo the venerable manager of Mhysir, who 

mlr. , ' »>>-'■ of 

the bold^t'^*^ countenance struck terror into the minds of 
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approach lier. Tlie mind of this extraordinary 
woman had been more cultivated than is usual 
wth Hindus : she could . read, and understood 
the Puranas,' or sacred Iwoks, which '.were lier 
favourite study- She is represented as having 
been singularly quick and clear in the transac- 
tion of public business. Her husband was killed 
before she was twenty years of age, and to that 
misfortune were added the vice and insanity of her 
son. These afflictions made a strong impression 
on her mind. After her husband’s death .she 
never wore coloured clothes*, nor any jewels 
except a small necklace ; andj indeed, remained, 
amid every temptation, unchanged in her habits 
or character. Flattery even appears to have been 
lost upon Ahalya Baee, A Brahmin UTOte a book 
in her praise, which she heard read with patience; 
but, after obsemng “ she wj^ a weak sinful wo- 
man, and not desemng sucli fine encomiums,” she 
directed it to be thrown into the Nerbudda, and 
took no farther notice of the authorf. The facts 
that have been stated of Ahalya Baee rest on 


* She always dressed in plaiQ white clothes, according to 
the usage of Hindu tsidows, without even an embroidered or 
coloured border. 

t This anecdote was related to roe by Baramul Dada, when 
sluing on the terrace of her palace at Mhysir, which over- 
hangs the Nerbudda. 
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grounds that admit of no scepticism."*^ It is, how. 
ever, an extraordinary picture : — a female mthout 
vanity, a .bigot uilhbut intolerance! > mind im- 
bued 'U'itlr the deepest Superstition, yet receiving 
no impressions except what promoted the happi- 
ness of those under its influence ; a being exercis- 
ing, in the most active and able manner, despotic 
power, not merely, with sincere hmnility, but 
under tlie severest moral ivstraint that a strict 
conscience coidd impose on human action ; and all 
this combined with the greatest indulgence for the 
Weakness and faults of others. Such, at least, is 
the account wliich the natives of Malwa give of 
Ahalya Baee : udth them her name is sainted, 
she IS styled an Avatar, or Incarnation of the Din* 
nity. In the most sober view that can be taken 
of her character, she certainly appears, within her 
limited sphere, to have been one of the purest and 
most exempLary rulers that ever existed; and she 


iidependently of tJjc numerous and autlienlic sources 
frorn wh,ch tl,ere facts are drawn, „.y duty led to my mokin?. 
n d tad. settlements and agreements with the same dosses, 
andmei ”**"^*^ evidence I liavc obtained regarding the acts 
ulaces °i “'Immstration of Alialva Batt 

places „s real d,arac.„ beyond ' 

Alll “a K Hindu religion 1 !.«> 

L d w M r " •" "f i-c 

US UKIered from her in faith. 
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afTords a striking example of the practical l^e- 
nefit a mind may receive frW performing worldly 
duties under a deep sen'^. of, responsibility to its 
Creator. ^ 

The life of Ahalya Baee has been given at 
greater length than T\as contemplated; hut it 
forms too proud an epoch in the history of the 
house of Holkar to be sllghtl}' passed over. She 
left no heir to her fortune and power, and we now 
proceed to notice those destroyers, who came to 
ruin the fair prospects which her government had 
opened to the* inhabitants other dominions. 

For nearly two years after the death of Ahalya 
Baee, the territories of the Holkar family conti- 
nued prospero\is ; but the death of Tukajee was 
followed by contests which led to theii* desola- 
tion. This chief left two sons, Casee Row and 
Mulhar Row, by liis wife; and two,!reswunt Row 
and Etqjee, by a mistress. The pretensions of 
Casee Row were prior from birth, but he was 
weak in intellect and defoinietl in body, and quite 
unequal to the aetbe duties of the government. 
This made his father and Ahalya Baee desire 
that lie should remain at Mhj sir ; while IMulhar 
Row, a brave and aspiring youth, commanded the 
armies : in other words, that the latter should 
perfonn the duties of Tukajee, and his brother 
those of Ahalya Baee. The belief of such a plan 
being practicable, is a proof how easily the judg- 
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ment may be blinded hy affection : a day’s union 
was not to be expected from the, opposite clia- 
racter of, the brothers; and from the moment of 
their fa.theVs death, they plotted each other’s 
destruction. Miilhar Row had pressed his father, 
on the ground of his superior fitness, to name him 
his sole successor; and, offended at his non^om- 
^lance, had throivn himself on the protection of 
ana Fumavese, who promised him assistance, 
e troops were also in his favour, and his pro 
pect of attaining the sovereign power seemed cer- 
am ; when Casee Row, then at Mliysir, entreated 
w et Row Sindia, or rather his minister,- the 
onous Sirjee Row Ghatkia, to support his pre- 
nswns. This was promised, and on his arrival 
^oona his cause was openly espoused. To 
a J^O'vever, the escape of his brotlier and 

and ^^^1 “ reconciliation was sought 

whirr =‘’"‘“"‘'''=™S'’‘->f‘>'cduyo„ 

"mp of Mulh^rr, "" 


»' " die pleJgerf™, of 
can take. Tlie Bel-tree* ' sacred a Hindu 

“sed in ilie worshir, ‘*® leaves beini? 

*orne of its leaves are ril^T 'Vhen this oath is taken, 

w»tli soVrnn pledges by ti,g *“rinpric, and interchanged 
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apprised, at daybreak, of his danger, and imme- 
diately mounted bis horse ; hut before any de- 
fensive arrangements could be made,he’Vas killed 
by a ball which pierced his forehead.’" The price 
of this infamous act of treachery was the resto- 
ration of the bonds* * * § ^ven by IMadhajee Sindia to 
Ahalya Baee and Huirka Baee, and the payment 
of fifteen lacks of rupeesf, ten" of which w'ere in 
ready money, while the revenue of Amber, in the 
Deckan, was mortgaged for the remainder. 

The whole ^ of Holkar’s troops, except a few 
followers of Casee Row, were dispersed, and 
their camp plundered. Among the fugitives was 
Jeswunt Row, who carried with him a few' of the 
household horse, and, according to report, some of 
the family jewels. He sought protection at Nag- 
poor 5 but a belief of his possessing property, or 
a desire to conciliate the Poona government and 
SindiaJ, made Ragojee Bhonslah seize .and con- 


* I am assured of this fact by persons who, having been 
in the service of the Holkat family at the period, must have 
been informed oflts correctness. 

t This latter sum was demanded as payment for powder 
and shot expended on the occasion. 

I The army of Holkar with 'ftfulhar Row at Poona only 
amounted to three or four thousand men. 

§ Both the ministers of the Paishwah and Dowlet Row 
Sindia addressed strong letters to Ragojee Bhonslah on this 
occasion. 
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fine him. He remained in prison sLx months, 
when he made liis t^pc, but was again taken: 
he, howertr, a second tiine eluded his guard, and 
amved in Candeish, a 'year and a half after 
lulhar Row was slain. He was accompanied, in 
this second flight, by a Mahomedan* soldier, and 
an active intelligent Hindu of the name of Bhn- 
waneeShunkurt-- Wien they reached Candeish, 
esit nut Ron went to the village of Goorgaimi to 
see his tutor Chinma Bhow, who gave hun a 
maie| and three hundred nt^ices, .advising him 
not to remain there, hut to proceed towards 
alwa. He went first to the small fort of Koo- 
'ema a, svithin .six coss 'of Nuhderbar ; and we 
^nw and desperate condition at 
penod, from his having become for two or 
tee months the assodate of the Bhecl cliief who 


Tjjis man's name was Shalt j i 

of him an.^ Bo L,. **3>i Alahoracd ; we hear non 

nnsrateful ,o ,l,rfe,v T”' “ 

Je^wunt Row a enm •’ attached himscll 

■■»«= to be EmlsheeT," ' 

will be noticed hereafter "'•‘oIc ami>'. 

colour, and baclrae ^ao”™,'™! ’ 'ho waj of a cbm 

'■'vouriio, and was c’elobrXdV j°'' 

«n tho D„„„ah fear,, ^ K„,r .aatlag h 

calliut- 1.0, .1,0 origin ofbi, 
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possessed the’ fastness to which he had fled,* 
From Kookernada, Jeswant Row nent fiist to 
Bimvanee, and afterwards to Dhunnpooree, a 
town on the Nerbudda, belonging to the family of 
Puai, the chief of which, Anund Row, n hen he 
received intelligence of his arriv al, sent directions 
for his being foi warded hy the route of hlandoo to 
Dhar ; he also sent a dress and a palanquin to 
meet Iiim, and directed that ail his wants should 
be liheially supplied. These extended, at thiy low 
ebb of his fortune, even to dothes to cover himself 
and Ids few followers. 

Jeswunt Row remained two oi three months at 
Dhar, where several of the old adherents of his 
family joined his standard; but they weie, like 
liimself, in a wretched state of poverty. Fortu- 
nately, at this period, Rung Row Ourekur, vvith 
a body of Patans and Pindarries, made an attack 
on Anund Rowf . The Puar prince had actually 
commenced his letreat, and had abandoned two 
guns, when he was stopped hy Jeswunt Row, who 
entreating him to stand his ground, piomised that 


• It was about this period that lie must have learnt the fate 
■ffS .W ivisViha- utf- tite sintnr 

time, had become the associate of freebooters, and was taken 
and trampled to d^ath by an elephant m that city. 

+ This attack was made at Kisowul, in a vilhge sixteen 
miles, bouth east of Dhar. 
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10 would still win Oie victoiy for him. Takings 
slip of paper, he uTote a short note addressed to 
t le leaders of the Pindames with Oiirekur, statisj 
that « Jeswunt Row Holkar was with the Pusr, 
and desired them, as adherents of his familj’, to 
Withdraw,” The Pindarries at first doubted the 
act, but, when convinced of the tnith by the mes- 
monger who carried it, they fell back and created a 
usion, during which the guns were recovered, 
want Row, springing from his horse, seized a 
P^ nge staff, and aided by some men, who were 
three rounds 

J > goo aim at the Afghans, who were again 
anang to the attaek ; the consequence was 

fl! U ''cr' “"'1 O'® 

flight of Ourekur. 

rat^'witwc ?*' was coinmcnsn- 

hut Jps ® ®®tvicc that had been rendered him; 

hL r a promise to 

having flertf Dha™ 

displeasure ifh 
« related, thaVle 

would not permit him Joswunt Row 

‘or. Which s':™ d e::l^ 

He solicited, and ohtai Protracted his stay. 

..nd u.._. ohtamed. a small aid in money; 


“«wcis and seren more 
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belonging to Shamrow Madick, a Mahratta who 
had attached himself to his fortunes. To this 
train he added about one hundred and twenty 
ragged half-armed foot, composed of his adhe- 
rents, who had been plundered at Poona ’ of their 
horses and property. The first enterprise 'he 
attempted with this party was against one hun- 
dred of Casee Row's household troops at Debal- 
poor*, which by a rapid movement he com- 
pletely surprised, and. not only obtained some 
good horses by this success, but also a seasonable 
supply of money, which he extorted from the 
V helpless inhabitants of the town. Tliis enter- 
prise may be deemed the commencement of the 
Wedatory career, which he appears, from the 
moment he returned to Malwa, to have con- 
siUered the only means of preserving his own 
prtwer, or rescuing the possessions of his family 
frJm Rowlet Row Sindia, in whose hands Casee 
Row was at this time a mere instrument. Jes- 
wnmt Row' was not, how'ever, inattentive to the 
feelings and pride of that family, of which he was 
an illegitimate branch, and he knew too well the 


• 2>e&ai^Fcwr is a Amir frefaignig fo (he ffoKar /amiJy, si- 
tuated about four nu'les from the tight bank of the Cbumfaul. 
The Chetalier Dudernaic, who had been encamped at it with 
the brigade he commauded in the service of Casee Row, 
inarched for Indore, leaving the Pagah horse for the protec- 
tion of Dcbalpoor. 
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streiigtl, he might gain or lose by consiJtiag 
or neglecting the prejudices of the adherent! 
and subjects of tlie lioiisb of Holkar, to venlim 
on a direct usurpation of the chief authorityi 
but, under the pretext of Casee Row’s complete 
incapacity, from natural defects, mental and cor- 
poreal, he proclaimed his allegiance to Kuiidce 
Row, the infant son of Mulhar Row* by haring 
a Pei-sian seat engraved, before he left Dhar, 
with the inscription “Jeswunt Rowf, the sub- 
ordinate of Sevaee Kundee Row,” and under this 
Hesitation he began to coUect an anny, into wHch 
Rindan'ies, Bheels, Afghans, Mahrattas, 
wd Rajpoots, were indiscriminately admitted, 

0 la gone from Dehalpoor to Jowrah, and 
form"^^ manager of the 

chare' the officer in 
go 0 the latter refused him the slightest assist- 

fdlhen' ■"'’"•hs “her the death of 
■'Kundre fedivee Se.eee 

" fe" of the ha, band of^lJr'rT "" 

“ deity of Jejoorv ^ tl -Kundee Jlow, the 

of Jowrah. He was a *M 

he came to power, after ^ t'™***-’ Kow, when 

a pretence for e.xactino' **** conduct on tins occasion 

anions. He was for 

and Banipoora, and sp V*” of llampoora 

veral other districts. Mtignec Ram, 
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ance. He then marched East towards Sai'ung- 
poor ; and Vizier Huss^, a Seid of that town, 
who had been before in the service of the Holkar 
family, was the first man of respectability in Malwa 
who joined him. This leader added to the weight 
of his name, and the services of forty or fifty horse 
and two or three hundred foot, a present of five 
thousand rupees ; and it was by his advice that 
Jesmint Row made an overture to Ameer Khan, 
then encamped at Bhopal ■witht fifteen hundred 
foot. The Mahomedan leader, having accepted 
the in\dtation, marched immediately to Shujahal- 
j)Oor ; and the first meeting of those ttvo chiefs, 
since so celebrated in the annals of predatory 
warfare, took place at Ranagunje. The terms a. 
of their union were soon settled. Ameer Khan 
gave an engagement never to desert the fortunes 
of Jesmmt Row, and received a tvritten promise 
to share equally in all future plunder and conquest. 
There could be little trouble in making an agree- 
ment bet^-een men whose fortunes were at the 
moment alike desperate, and neither of whom were 
restrained by any scruples, as to its future per- 
formance, likely to obstruct the promotion of 
their personal interests. Their joint career com- 
menced by a demand of contribution from the 
Auinil of Shujahalpoor; and that officer, rvho had 


llie son of Giingaram Kotlarcc, is still in the service of the 
Holkar family. 
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a few days before insulted Jeswiint Row with tn 

offer of two hundred rupees, was now compelledto 
pay seven thousand to purchase his absence, asd 
that of h,s new aUy. ARer marching from Sh.- 
jahalpoor. Jeswunt Row plundered somemerchasls, 
Whose property, consisting of clothes to the aniomit 
0 orty thousand njpees, furnished his new Jem 

with pay. and brought thousands of recruits to hii 
Standard. 


His next exploit was to pillage some towns and 
distncts belonging to Dowlet Row Sindia, on .tic 
or Udda. FromHindia, which he sacked, he 
Tillage of Kusraivud opposite 
dot nn action with a strong 

n OF brigade, of the Ch^ 

Row^ semce of Casec 

Row wn. u ■ attack him. Jestrait 

iletachme °™“> hUnr a severe contest; the 
and ^^ht standanis 

con^e" ‘hAands of the 

Stttwass, where he T™ ‘hence, and fled to 
repaired and carried m 

‘Inh* with the mtention'’T’"- 

of ^nviting to Ids standard 

»Se of Soulii-wcst of ll.c 
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the troops of Casee Row, then assembled at Indore. 
The latter, who were disgusted with acting for 
a prince whose power was merely nominal, saw, 
in the enterprising and daring spirit of Jes^vunt 
Row, a chief better calculated to preserve the 
family they adhered to, from the unprincipled 
ambition of Sindia. The consequence of this 
feeling was, that the Chevalier Dudernaic with 
his battalions, and Nujeeb Khan, who was at- 
tached to them with eight hundred horse, joined 
Jeswunt Ro^v, and before the year was com- 
pleted, the fugitive, who had fled from Poona 
unattended, was at the head of a considerable 
army, and obeyed as the guardian of the interests 
of their young prince by the inhabitants of all the 
Holkar territories in Central India. 

Jes\mnt Row, after settling witii the disciplined 
brigades, proceeded to Mhysir, where great pains 
were taken to discover the treasures of Ahalya 
Baee, and a considerable amount both of money 
and jewels is reported to have come into his hands. 
Thus far is certain : he immediately commenced 
issues of pay, and published his intention of ’estab- 
lishing order and r^ularity in his army* "and 


cantonment at Mhow, and niDcteen, in nearly the same direc- 
tion, from Indore. It is in the road from the latter to Mhysir 
by the Jaum Ghaut. 

• Jeswunt Row Holkar, on this occasion, divided his horse 
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govcrament. After remaining about tliree month! 
at Mhysir, Jeswunt Kow returned to his canton, 
ment at Buigondah, where he was detained longn 
than he had proposed, by the bursting of a raus- 
quet, .which l,e was firing at a mark; from 
which accident he lost the sight of one of hh 
eyes. He bestowed at this time the title of 
abob upon his associate Ameer Khan, to whom 
he gave a magnificent present* on the occasion; 


drpl die firstaizetl horses he gave fivehun. 

alio! “y- h""! l“'8h« 

alio, ances, , wanly days' pay „„ly „a, given' each monlh, 

“ere =" 

and Hiar *“'™en the Mahomedaai 

he U. e! ta d-' pay “hove slated, ,vha. 

a-nd "o il: ^ hnndred, L d. 

1 have asked ih <he third one hundred and Sfiy. 

to theiiL'!:;::" 

others to the Patan i i. Maliomedan Sirdars, 

t-Wngmowrloa on “'tongerandre 

tude for, plunder. ’ But th 'i' '^'‘hrattaa having more Jati- 

desire to accommodate thllZ 7T 

lowers, who had a a of his Maliratta fol- 

their women, children "““ber of ponies, upon which 
parties, and whose Sher T *^^*°** registered in their 
lower, became, from th though nominally 

them on all such poinfe * *” “lff®nce that was extenileJ to 

■ An elephant, horse[ 7cZhC"^''7' 

• nch dress, and jewels. 
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and the Pat^n chief flattered his \anxty bj styling 
himself on his seal Fednee^or the devoted ser- 
N ant, of Jcsii unt Kow Holkar ” The neii Nabob 
lias detached with a strong corps, in an East- 
ern direction, to plunder and levj contributions 
The Rajis of Dew ass were compelled to pi) one 
hck of Mipecs, and a large sum iras also exacted 
from Aggur, which was aftei-wards plundered 
Ameer Khan next inaiched to Bersiah* Seronje, a d 
and Saugor, laying waste the countrj as he went, 
particularh at the latter place, where his army 
acquired an enormous booty Saugor, which then 
belonged to thcPaishwah,aftci being defended for 
SCI ernl daj s bi Vcnaick Row , w as at last taken bj 
storm ; and it is stated, in an account given bj 
one* who was then in the scmcc of Ameer 
Khan, tint a scene of promiscnons and imre 
strained pillage continued for the whole ^lenod 
(alinoiit a month) that the nmiy remained near this 
unfortunate at\ We learn fiom the same au- 
thont), that Saugoi had l»een set on fue the daj 
of the stonn, and the flnmc:, continued to rage in 
one quarter or another of the town throughout the 
whole period Onlv aljoiit four or fi\c hundred of 
the garn«:on and inhabitants were killed, but all 
were ruined, for no propcrti was spared, and the 


’ Kl ealcc Ram, tlic neplicn of llimmut Rice, who ^\as 
with 1 IS fad cr and brother^ in ll c s«*rvicc of Ameer Khan 
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last days were employed in dragging the tanks and 
wells, to obtain what had been cast into them for 
the purpose of temporary concealment. Ameer 
Khan is represented to have made repeated efforts 
to stop the excesses of his troops, which were at- 
tended with great loss of reputation as well as of 
property to liimself; but he was the mere leader 
of a rabble who desj)ised his orders, and nothing 
could exceed the insubordination and insolence of 


the Patans, of whom the army almost w^hoUy con- 
sisted. "When their commander attempted to stop 
them, they derided him with his former low con- 
dition, asking him if he had forgotten who made 
him a great,man, and warning him to beware how 
he provoked a resentment which would reduce 
Wni in a moment to his original insignificance. 

e supported their insolence, according to the 
narrator of these facts, with a patience little ho- 
nomahle to Ids character, using no means but the 
ineffertualoneof soothing entreaties to recall them 
species of insult and torture 
. and female inhabit- 

O'- Hindu of high cast, used U 

cl tL ■ ‘'■n ™th great 

to drscover by fe sonness and delicacy, ^e- 

labo, 1 “ ^ i™™us life or one of 

tin ui' “*!>“■ 

oxtr’emitLUlh'im 
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The consequences of the transactions at Saugor 
were such as might have been expected. The 
army of Ameer Klian; -which was before disor- 
derly, became wholly unmanageable. Those who 
had acquired booty, had no thoughts but how to 
preserv’e it ; while others, who had been less fortu- 
nate, were clamorous and discontented. Venaick 
Row had applied to the Raja of Nagpoor ; and 
Beni Singh *, one of the favourite leaders of that 
prince, being sent to his aid, made such rapid 
marches, that Ameer Khan did not hear of his 
aii]iroach till he was within a few miles of Saugor. 
He instantly mounted his horse, and directed his 
army to attend him. Two or three thousand men 
listened to his orders, but the remainder either 
openly disobeyed them, on the plea of not having 
received pay, or evaded immediate compliance by 
promising to follow as soon as they were ready ; 
and several of the principal Afghansf*who had 
enriched themselves "with plunder, the moment 
their chief was out of camp, actually marched in ' 
an opposite direction to Rathgurh, a fort about 


• This chief was afterwards slain at Gawilgurh, when that 
fortress was taken by the present Duke of Wellington m 1 803. 
He fell during the storm, and left the character of a bravp 
soldier. 

+ The names of the leaders who acted m this disgracefuf 
manner were, Akber Khan, Himmut Khan, Dorab Shah, and 
Nadir Khm 
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twenty-five miles distant, belonging to the Nakb 


of Bhopal. Their base example was followed bj 
many. Ameer Khan, not aware of this defection, 
continued to advance with a smail body of troops, 
relying on the support of the remainder. He made 
an attack upon the Kagpoor force, in which he 
was thrown from his horse, and, though hera 
soon remounted, one of his officers, who saw liim 
fall, giving up all for lost, galloped back to the 
lines near Sangor. All hurried to enquire what 
ad occmred, and what Ameer Khan was doing. 
He was too much alarmed to answer, and could 
only motion with both his hands* to pack up 
and be off.' This signal was well obeyed: ins 
few minutes the camp was standing (Bazars and 
) mthout one inhabitant, in which state Ameff 
^onnd it when he returned, half an-honi 
ore ark, alter an indecisive action, whicli it 
n-as h,s intention to have renewed next day. Hh 
astomshmeut cannot be described; but, nnac- 
qnamted with any thing except the direction in 

^h h h. 

near an en ‘ P- 

of what h information 

. He therefore directed 1* 


rorson who ialerognrf r'' “T 

o-ntn in ao.ww .ho dowrihod ™ M 
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camp, with all it contained, to be set on fire, and 
proceeded towards Rathgiirh, where he not only 
found the fugitii es, but also his brother Kiirreem 
u Been, who had been sent by Jeswunt Row w ith 
a strong reinforcement to his support. .The mu- 
tual reproaches of the different parties were si- 
lenced for three or four days by their deplorable 
condition : • Ameer Khan himself had neither a 
tent to shelter him, nor a suit of clothes besides 
those he wore A small present from the go- 
\ emor * of Rathgiuh, and the plunder of its prin- 
cijial bankerfj reheved their wants for the mo- 
ment ; and KuiTeem u Been, after upbraiding his 
brother for mismanaging the expedition which 
Jesw imt Row Holkar had confided to him, pro- 
po&ed that he should in part indemnify Iiis late 


• Mahomed Khan, son of Mooreed Mahomed Khan, was 
at this time governor of Rathgurh He made his unwelcome 
guests a present of five thousand rupees 

t Moliun Lai, the nephew of Dal Chund, a Soucar of re- 
putation, concealed at Tlathgurli, was discovered by Ameer 
Khan, and demanded of the governor, who gave him up He 
promised to pay five thousand rupees, and was given over to 
Khenlee Ram to realize the money. After paying about one 
thousand he begged to go into Ins house to bring the rest, and 
contrived to make bis escape by a window in the roof TJiis 
produced rage and alarm in the person who had charge of him, 
who, not finding him, proceeded to his Doocan, or shop, 
which (I use his own expression) was swept, and by this 
meins \mcer Khan obtained full forty thousand rupees 
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losses by forcing the commanders who had de- 
serted him to refund part 'of the booty which 
had occasioned their misconduct. j4meer Khan 
agreed to make the demand ; but the Afghan 
chiefs, enraged at the proposal, forsook the camp 
on the following day Kurreem u Been harag 
resolved that they should not so easily escape, 
pursued them with liis own detachment, and, coin- 
ing up mth them at the village of Kuroaee, com- 
pletely surrounded them. For tliree days nothing 
ecisive ocairred. On the fourth morning, their 
camp was attacked, and after a short contest they 
were defeated, and fled in every direction. Ak- 
er han, the principal of the malcontents, was 
Slam, and his head, together mth the whole plun- 
r retaken, was sent to Ameer Khan. ' Kurreem 
f manner in wdiich he per- 

conin a corps ahnoH entirely 

composed of PinUarries, a very^ useful lesson to 

ol.edienre-™buT’t^ of enforcing 

-'Perlor ^ --f 

confdence ,vlth whicw"’ 

“■■e proofs of the hit 

however, Uve 1„„ ! " He did not. 

he had acquired ^ a character 

Shujahalpoor, and ‘“hicking 

of that place, whL 

.Tncv Ji was COmnlpfpTv cnrl-wl. 


Jwivunt no^v was 


Was completely sack^» 
enraged even more than he 
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had Ijecn with the conduct of Ameer Khan at 
Saugor; and, receiving infonnntion tliat he che- 
rished intentions hostile to his government, he 
sent Shamrow Madik ■with a strong corps to seize 
him. Ameer Khan, alarmed at this proceeding, 
sent one of his most confidential officers* to In- 
dore, charged with professions of obedience and 
attachment; hut Jesmint Row demanded, as a 
proof of his sincerity, that he should conic alone 
to Iu3 camp. Ameer Khan, in whose character 
art predominated, and who always strove to gain 
liis ends by pliancy rather than finnness, did not 
hesitate to comply with the rciiucst. He went 
with only one hundred horse to the camp of Sham- 
row, whom he accompanied to Indore, and imme- 
diately waited on Jesmint Row, before whom he 
laid his sword and sliicid, with this observation, 
“ You have listened to calumniators : I present 
“ you ivith my arms, u'hich never can be used but 
“ in your service.’’ These concessions did not im- 
mediately appease the anger, or allay the jealousy, 
of the Mahratta chief; but Ameer Khan, resolv-* 
ing to obtain his confidence, went, one morning to 
see him udthout a single attendant, and presenting 
his dagger said, “ You had better, if your doubts 
“ still continue, end them by taking my life. I 
“ shall be satisfied, if you are convinced it is for 


* lliinniitt Row. 
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“ the good of your state” JesWnt Row imme- 
diately embraced him, ‘declaring he was ashamed 
of ever haring suspected for a moment so good 
and so attached a friend. 

All'these events succeeded each other so quick- 
ly, that before Dowlet Row Sindia could collect 
an anny to protect his possessions in Jlalw’a, they 
\\ ere half mined. TTie repose that province had 
enjoyed for more than thirty years had left its in- 
habitants ill prepared for the storm which uott 
burst over them ; the'spirit of rapine was let loose, 
and acts of treacherj' and violence generated eadi 
other so rapidly, that within a few months every^ 
district was a prey to anarchy and oppression. 

1799. -The approach of Sindia obliged .Holknr to col- 
lect his troops, now amounting to between 'sixty 
and-seventy thousand* The first small detach- 
ments sent by Sindia into Malwa were de- 
feated, but Jeswnnt Row sustained a serious re- 
verse at Sutwass, whence he retired -upon Xn-’ 
ore. After halting there a few days he marched 
to Samngpoor, where he n.'as joined by Ameer 


• The details already givea will shew how Jeswunt Ro^ 

,Wd IV 77° f'- --y Ptndarries'ha 

joined his standard ; bnt war,.!. ' ■ ^ : 

1>= moved ,„„„ds 
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Khan* Although it was tlie height of the rains,' 
they determined to attack a division of Sindia’s 
army, consisting of a corps of eight battalions,- 
and above twenty guns, at Oojein. Skirmish- 
ing commenced the day they arrived near that 
city, but it was eight days before a decisive 
action took place. Tliis was hard fought, and 
only won by the courage and talent of Jeswunt 
Row, who, while he gave orders for a desperate 
charge on the enemy’s front, directed Ameer Khan 
with a large body of horse, to turn their flank un- 
seen under cover of a deep watercourse ; and these 
troops coming from the circuit they had made in 
the direction of Oojein, which 'protected the rear 
of Sindia’s brigades, were at first view hailed as 
friends, and had charged before the mistake 
was discovered. Never was defeat more com- 
plete; the battalions arc represented to have 
been completely annihilated. AVe receive a strong 
impression of the order Jeswunt Row had esta- 
blished, and the vigmu* of his character, from the 
fact that Oojein was’not /j»lundered after this suc- 
cess ; !but he reserved it from his troops to exact a 
heavy contribution liimselTcfrom its wealthy inha- 
bitants, who were fined lin proportion to their real 
or supposed wealth. It is a ciuious coincidence, 
tliat, on this occasion, nearly the same mode of ex- 
tortion was pursued by Jeswunt Row as had been 
adopted by that great prototype of plunderers, 
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Nadir Shah, at Delhi ; and, in both cases, many 
of the base and sordid citizens rented from the 
conqueror the right of exacting, from the different 
wards * of the city, whatever they could obtain in 
money or goods. * 

This defeat of Sindia’s battalions and capture 
of his capital were soon cruelly revenged. After 
the rains were over, Sindia detached Siijee Eow 
GJiatkia with a strong corps to attack Indore. 
Holkar hastened from Oojein to its rehef. He 
appears on this occasion to have underrated his 


^emy , for, though there is reason to believe the 
hevalier Dudemaic would not have obeyed, his 
orders, there can be no doubt that the officer who 
& conquered for him at Oojein,' and was then 
at amah with all his' brigade, would have at- 
en e his summons; but Jeswunt Row, thinking 
IS light troops sufficient for the service, carried ' 
TJ of infantiy, in which there was 

witli officer. He however brought 

which * Oojein, 

Glwtkia. -n^' 

poor, a viUaae ft, ““"tpotl near Beejul- 
ogo three mUes South of the city, 

* Mahal, or ward of An i_j* 

'''ew to Its ^ *® regulated, with a 


n>anner very similar to what it is in 
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^jfose to which Jeswunt Row had taken post. 
For nine or ten days there was a continued skir- 
mishing and cannonading between the armies, 
when Jesmmt Row determined on an attack, jmd 
for this purpose directed Ameer Khan and Bhu- 
wanee Shunkur (already Buckshee, or paymaster 
of the array,) to move at night, and instructed 
them to make a circuit "ndth ten or twelve thou- 
sand men, so as to gain, in the early part of the 
ensuing day, the high ground in the enemy’s 
rear, when a gun was to be the signal for a 
simultaneous charge. This arrangement had the 
fate^of many similar ones in better-ordered armies. 
Before the troops detached to fall upon the rear 
arrived, the insolence of Ghatkia’s Pindarries 
provoked a retaliation on the part of Jesmmt 
Row’s Mahomedan liorse ; the Pindarries fled, 
and Ghatkia’s Mahrattas, who came to their sup- 
port, foUouTd their example ; the panic spread, • 
and part of Sindia’s infantry had actually aban- 
doned their guns, and thrown dowm their anns, 
wlien Jeswunt Row, whose efforts to restrain this 
attack were not effectual, lost a victory by not 
proseaiting his success. He remained for a mo- 
ment undecided ; and before he saw his error, the 
infantry of Sindia recovering from its alarm, and, 
obserring only two or three hundred horse, rallied 
and repulsed them. Jeswunt Row made repeated 
attempts, hut in vain, to throw them again into 
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confusion. About tills period Ameer Khan and 
Bhuivanee Shunkiir reached their destination; 
but, instead of a signal gun and a combined at- 
tack, thej- found Jeswunt half defeated, and the 
day far advanced. The action was in favour of 
Sindia’s troops, and many parties of Holkar’s tool 
shelter in the town ; while, at the same critical 
moment, some leaders * gave orders to load their 
cattle. This completed the impression of defeat 
among the followers of Jeswunt Row, who, before 
It was dark, commenced their flight. The Fin- 
dairies, who always watch this part of an anuj, 
were indtantly among the baggage, and the confu- 
sion soon became irretrievable. Jesivunt Hoir, 
seeing that all ivas lost, fled with his horse and a 
mfantrj- to Jaum, leaving iris guns, camp, and 
■ raptal to the enemy. 

. 1 Itattle of Indore has been vari- 

ous y asenbed— to the b,ad conduct of the infantiy; 
to the treacheiy of the artiUeiy, which had been 
and 4*^°™ Sindia’s broken corps at Oojdnl 
killed Khan, who, after his horse was 

cnongb Iias'bLfsridT ^ but though 

" said to account for defe.at, it may 


Dherma Kotrer anrl u ‘ ' . 

Row, are akciKnl rV***.’ favourites of 

•U'lU ordcr-ft.r mdrcliin., 
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be added, that the confusion was, from the first, 
gi'ektly increased by tlie vicinity of the capital, 
and Jcsmint Row n as blamed by all for selecting 
so disadvantageous a military position. 

The atrocities of Siijee Row (Jhatkia at Indore 
have been before noticed: they far exceed those’ 
periietrated by the army of Ameer Khan at 
Saugor. There was also this difference : — the 
Mahomedan chief, althougli deficient in authority, 
and perhaps eneigy,at least evinced an inclination 
to put a stop to the outrages of his lawless adhe- 
rents ; while Siijee Row b stated by all to have 
enjoyed the scene, and to have encouraged the 
Pindarries to acts of atrocity-novel even to that 
barbarous race. Tliere b rfo reason to suspect 
exaggeration in the statements, which lepresent 
the wells within the limits of Indore ns filled by ■ 
bodies of nnfortunate females, who by a voluntary 
death escaped the dbgrace and cruelty to whicli* 
tljey were for more than fifteen days exposed. 
The slaugliter or flight of abnost everj' inhabitant, 
and the demohtion of ever)' liouse, alone termi- 
nated this scene of plunder, mabacre, and destnic-. 
tion. Between four and five thousand persons are 
said to have perished,, and the remainder who fled 
saved no property. 

MTiile hb enemies glutted themselves ■with the 
plunder of Ids capital, Jes^\*unt Row remained shut 
up at Jaiun, a strong po:»Uion on 'the verge of the 
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Vindhya range, defended by a fortress ; but as the 
Pindarries came every day to within a mile or two 
of his camp, his supplies began to fail, and the 
army, without food or pay, were with difficulty 
kept together from day to day by the earnest 
exhortations of their leader, wlio promised that 
means should he early devised to improve their 
condition. The extremity to which he was at 
this moment reduced, may be conjectured from 
the measure to which he resorted. He obtained 
from his chiefs a promise of stilling the clamours 
of theii' foUowers for eight days (the time he re- 
quired), on his giving to each liorseman a piece of 
gold bullion to the value of five nipees, w-hich’wss 
o tained from breaking up all the ornaments, even 
female trinkets,' -found in the treasuiyof 
nlya Baee. After this he sent the little bag- 
gage he possessed to Mhysir ; and with only men 
n lorses, making a rapid march of seventy-eight 
■Mies 1,1 one day to the wealthy town of Hutlam, 
plundered it. He told his followers 
nrnm- " *‘"‘'‘>" 1 , that he had fnlfiUed his 

Imnrrrv 1 '• literally such to his 

-“2 

tn Athtre* • i_ surfeit. He marched back 
hootv ^ 'fV"? 

he ,,la,nly info^od hi, adherents, that 
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his means of gi\ ing them rc^ilar pay ere at an 
end, hut that he uas ready to lead Iho^^e ulio 
nerc billing to follow ])is fortiines to plunder.* 
This promise, uc arc assured, a^as recci\cd by all 
ranks with delight. 

Dowlet Ron Sindin, finding that he could not 
promote his interests by associating tlicm uith the 
cause of Cascc Rou, desired that prince to lcn^c 
his camp and proceed to Mhjsir, where he ar- 
med two da}s after Jeswamt Row's retiini, b> 
whom he was kindly and honourably treated, 
hut admitted to no participation, either nominal 
or real, in the administration of aflairs. When 
Casce Row' was one daj boastingf of his influence 
in the councils of Dowlet RW Sindia, he pro- 
posed to Jcswunl Row to cflcct a reconciliation 
between lum and tliat prince “ Hold }our 
“tongue,” said the former with impatience: 
“ Had God, in mercy to the house of Ilolkar, 
“ brdained you to be a female, jou would lla^e 


• IIjis fact proves that he hod expended whatever supply 
of money (which is said not to have exceeded twenty or thirty 
lacks of rupees) he found in the treasury of Ahalya Dace ; for 
be gave up at this period all those arrangements he had made 
for giving his army regular pay, when that first came into liis 
possession, and now publidy proclaimed himself w itliout any 
resource hut plunder 

+ I heard this anecdote from a very respectable person, 
who was present when the conversation occurred , and have 
since had it confirmed by others 
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“ benefited another family by bearing children; 
“ but you have the name of a man, and have been, 
“ in consequence, the ruin of your omi.” 

Sindia had done* more than desire Casee Row 
to go to Mhysir. He had some time before of- 
fered to release the son of Mulhar Rotv, and vith 
him all the Holkar possessions, if Jesvrunt Row 
would cease from farther devastation of his pro- 
vinces ; but the latter, although he had ori^nallv 
made no other demand than what Dowlet Row 
was now willing to concede, had already gone too 
far as a freebooter to be able to stop ivith safety, 
We must refer to this feeling, his insisting'npM 
cessions of some territories which had not been in 
possession of the Holkar family, since the days of 
the first Mulhar Row.*' 'On tliis being refused, he 
prepared to carry on the war on a more extended 
i. scale. He sent Futtih Singh Mania, accompanied 
by two chiefs of the Patan tribe of Bungiish, to 
plunder the territories of Sindia and the Paish- 
tn while he himself marched to 

orth^ ard, levying heavy fines as he went 
a ong on all the principal towns He'also, at the 
^mmencement of this expedition, obliged Zalim 
g o Katah (to which city he marched) to pay 


dent 

6tn:ction ° large sums for exemption frjm de- 
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lum seren lacks of rupees to save liis coimtr)' from 
desolation. Jesmmt Row was joined at this period 
by all his infantr)* brigades, in which, however, a 
considerable change had taken place. The Cheva- 
lier Dndeniaic, wlio had either taken alarm for his 
personal safety, or entered into a correspondence 
with his countrymen in the service of Sindia, kept 
aloof at Rampoora*, Jeswunt Row sent Sham- 
row Madik, to give him assurance of good treat- 
ment. The latter, finding he could not persuade 
Dudenuuc, prevailed upon his corps, by a promise 
of paying their arrears, to leave that officer^, and 

• Rampoora on the Clmmbnl, and the territory near it, 
liad been granted to Dudernaic, as ?aidad, or temporary as- 
signment for the payment of his. troops. 

t Dudcronlc, though be resided himself at Rampoora^ 
kept his family and property under the protection of Zalim 
Singh. When he found his men seduced from their obedience 
by Shamrow Jladiki he went with two hundred horse to 
Kotah, and surrounding the house in which Shamrow dwelt, 
entered it himself, and threatened to put him to death. ,Zalim 
Singh, aware of the bad consequences to himself if a favourite 
chief of Jeswunt Row suffered injury within his territories, 
hastened to the house, where he found the parties in \ iolent 
altercation It terminated by his separating them and putting 
restraint on Dudernaic. Jeswunt Row demanded he should 
be glveu. b'lt, tb.'.s V& vi'Xfc. •, 

the act, he said, would stain his name with infamy. A small 
sum was paid to obtain Jeswtmt Row’s permission for his 
French commandant to depart ; and the Chevalier proceeded 
to Hmdustan^^lth all his pre^erty, escorted by a party from 
the Regent of Kotah. 
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join his army whicli had now arrived at Jamid: 
whence all the infantry, except one battalion mth 
its four guns, were detached to Mhysir, while' 
the horse commenced plundering, the districts of 
Rajpootana under Jeswunt Row, who had pro- 
ceeded as far North as Tonk, when the arrival of 
a corps, which Sindia had detached in pursuit, 
made him move in a AVesterly direction. He was 
likewise induced, by reports of the riches of Nath 
Dora in Mewar, to make rapid marches, in hopes 
of relieving the wants of his army, by plundering 
the treasures and jewels with wliich the liberal 
piety of Hindus had ornamented its shrines. The 
Mahratta soldiers had sometimes shewn a regard 
to religious feelings, even wlien opposed to their 
interests; hut Jeswunt .Row derided the scnipb 
of his countrymen on such points. The idol 
athjee had been carried away on his approach, 
ith his jewels to the amount of four or five lacks 
o rupees ; and it was probably from their Iiaving 
us effected their escape, that he assumed a tone 
f]p ^^tion , for two years afterwards he plun- 
tti 1 ^ sacred shrine, and jestingly called 

he booty he seized, the holy pjenf oV a d,'- 

Kom] '^'1° '“"descended to favour Iiiin. Such 

predoSnaferL™t““* 

bis army, and wJiom he alw'ap 


'•vinity. 


The term used is denotes 'food rrom > 
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particularly courted *, but the Hindus of his anny 
u ere shocked, and some of them still believe that 
his insanity had commenced before he committed 
this crime — while others refer Uie miseiuble close 
of his life to the offence he gave by its perpetration 
to a principal divinity. 

After lavaging a gi*eat pait of Mewar, Jes- 
umnt Row retired to Rampoora on the Chumbul ; 
and while his army remained in that quarter, he 
is believed to have discovered considerable trea- 
sures which had been concealed in the neighbour- 
ing fort of Hinglaisgurh. He proceeded from 
Rampoora to Amjherra, which he plundered 
and burnt, being provoked by the spirited but in- 
effectual resistance of its Raja. He next passed 
the Nerbudda, and fell upon Sindia’s districts in 
Nemaur, which he laid completely waste. Cund- 
wa, at that time an opulent toum, was reduced to 
ashes, and heavy contributions were levied on 
Berhampoor, where he was joined by his infantry, 
•with ^\hich and a few horse he proceeded to 
collect money in Candeish, while Ameer Khan 
and other chiefs were detached in various direc- 
tions, to support their followers by plundering* 
the dominions of the Paishwah and the Nizam. 


* Heavy contributions were levied on Malligaum, Toka, 
kygaum, Para, Sunjun, and Jaulnah ; and many other towns 
near these were plundered. Amber, of which Sindia bad 
held possession since the death of Mulhar Row, surrendered, 
VOL. I, tt 
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It would be useless to dwell on the scenes of 
pillage and cruelty which marked the progress 
of Jes^vunt Row’s aimy to Poona. The alarm 
caused by his advance towards that capital led 
Dowlet Row Sindia to detach a force to the sup- 
port of the Paishwah. A partial affair took place 
as this corps passed Jeswunt Row’s army, in which 
Ameer Khan gained an advantage over two of 
Sindia s regular battalions ; but the latter proceed- 
ed u-ithout farther molestation to their place of 
destination. 

The battle which was fought near Poona on the 
'2. twenty-fifth of October, between the army of Jes- 
wunt "Row and the copibincd troops of Bajerow 
and Sindia, has already been noticed. Jeswunt 
Row, after drawing out his anny opposite to his 
enemies, >vilh the cavalry in .the rear and flanks 
of the infantry, dismounted, and stood upon an 


after three dajs' opposition, to Ameer Khan, and Uiat chief is 
stated to have been very anxious to save it from pillage ; buf 
his utmost efforts were unavailing. From thence, he moved 
toVinchoor ; with the Jahgeerdar of which be fought an action, 
that terminated in the complete rout of the latter, and the 
consequent plunder and destruction of the’town by the Patans. 
Ameer Khan after these exploits joined Jeswunt Row at Ful- 
timba, which he expressed an anxious desire to plunder; and 
though Jeswunt Row is stated to have shewn some reluctance 
to allow this sacred place to be injured, he at last gave his 
consent to a contribution of fifteen thousand rupees being le- 
vied; and treble that sum was extorted from the inhabitants. 
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eminence, that he might have a clear view of the 
uhole action. Accordingto the statement of some 
of his confidential officers, he cherished hopes, 
even at this moment, of bringing matters to art 
amicable adjustment with the ‘ Paishwah ; but 
these, if really* entertained, were soon dissipated 


* ^Vhatever might have been the professions of Jeswunt 
Row, there were too strong feelings of h-itred between them 
for liim seriously to have anticipated Bajerow’s consent to 
any union, except in the last extremity. Etojee, the bro- 
ther of Jeswunt Row, had Bed, at the same time he did, 
from Foona His necessities had compelled him to adopt 
tlie life of a common plunderer. He was taken, and tram* 
pled to death by an elephant It was true, he had com- 
mitted a crime that merited death; hut he was the son of 
Tukajee Holkar, and amongst the Mahrattas it was deemed 
an outrage to execute him like a common malefactor. This 
act ofBajerow, and the confinement of Kundee Row, were 
always pleaded by Jeswunt Row as liis excuse for the life of 
violence and crime he subsequently led, and in which he had 
gone so tar, that he could neither forgive, nor hope to be for- 
given Besides this, the horde of plunderers he had collected 
impelled him forward He had no regular resources to pay 
them, and they were to be fed from day to day by the plunder 
of the country in which they acted Jeswunt Rowhad, with 
no greater sincerity than he professed attachment to Bajerow, 
courted the amicable interposition of the British jrovernment , 
but authentic documents prove that from the commencement 
of his career he was hostile to Its policy, from ^ knowledge 
that It was directed to the suppression of that predatory sys 
tern, upon which his existence and the attachment of his fol- 
lowers depended 
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His enemies commenced the action,* and were 
successful in forcing a body of his horse to retreat. 
Jesmmt Row, the instant he observed this retro- 
grade movement, sprang upon his horse, and ad- 
dressing a small party of his men, advised all 
who did not intend to die or conquer, to save 
themselves, and return to their mves and chil- 
dren. As for me (he exclaimed), I have no 
“ intention of surviving this day ; if I do not gain 
“ the Wctory, where can I dy?’’ This procla- 
mation of his resolution was well seconded by 
his actions. He hastened to his regular infantry, 
which, commanded by an English* officer, were 
continuing the fight, and, ha\nng met his flying 
horse, liy his reproaches and example he succeeded 
in rallying them. The panic now ceased, and a 
complete victory was the reward of liis efforts. A 
considerable number of the enemy was killed and 
wounded: their camp was plundered, and Poona 
was only saved from the same fate by the desire 
of the conqueror to reserve this prize for himself. 
The Patans of Ameer Khan, who had been the first 
to turn their hacks at the commencement of the 
day, were now the most forward to plunder; they 
had reached the .skirts of the city, and 'begun the 


* Captain Harding, a very gallant young ad\enturer, who 
liadbcen a short limetn Ins service. Tliis officer was killed 
and Ills lo&s tvii much regretted by Jcs« unt How. 
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work of pillage and massacre, when Jeswnnt How 
oidered some of his o^vn guns to play upon them. 
It was the only order the Patans would have 
obeyed; but they did not wholly desist, ‘till’ a 
party of them tiying to foice the safeguards that 
were sent to protect the place, Jeswupt Row, 
T\ ounded as he was, galloped to the spot, and slew 
tu o or three of them with liis spear. He on this 
occasion, as at Oojein, displayed a remarkable 
degree of personal energy. His associate. Ameer 
Khan, had not been so distinguished ; and when 
he came to congratulate Jeswunt Row (who was 
tying up his wounds) on* the happy result of the 
action, the latter said smiling, “ You have been 
" luck)' to escape, brother.” " I have indeed,” 
was the grave leply ; ** for see here, the top* or- 
“ nament of my bridle is broken with a cannon- 
“ ball ” “ "Well, you are a most fortunate fellow,” 
said the malicious Maliiatta, bursting into a loud 
laugh, with marked incxedulity as to the cause of 
the accident, “ for I observe the shot has touched 
“ neither of your horse’s ears, though the n ounded 
“ ornament was betwixt them.” The person uho 
related this characteristic conversation added, that 
the Patan chief looked vexed and abashed by this 
coarse Taot severe ^ece of wit. 


• The top ornament, or Khul^e, of the bridle of a man of 
rank is usually of silver with a feather, and stands on the 

headstall between the horse’s ears , 
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JesTnxnt Row, after this victory, waited fifteen 
days, till the arrival of Amrit Row* (with whom 
he had before intri^ed) enabled him to proceed, 
without violating national prejudices, in his efforts 
to give stability to his power. On the grovmd that 
Bajerow, by flying from his capital, had virtually 
abdicated, Amrit Bow assumed the functions, 
without taking the name of Paishwah. The Bri- 
tish residentf at Poona was treated with great 
distinction, and every endeavour was made to 
reconcile him to the new government ; but, find- 
ing that impossible, passports for his proceeding 
towards Bombay were reluctantly granted. 

For two months no violent outrage was com- 
mitted on the inhabitants of Poona. The re- 
venue collected during that period, was obtained 
in a manner ‘ which excited no serious alarm $ 
but the preparations of the British government 
accelerated a crisis unfavourable to the plans 
of Amrit Row, who, no doubt, had entered into 
the views of Jeswunt Row, in the hopes of 
being kept in the office of Dewan, or minister, 
of the Poona .’state, which, through life,' had 
been the grand object of his ambition, 'But the^ 
flight of Bajerow, and his treaty %rith the' Bri- 


• The adopted son of the PaishwaVs father, .and thence 
always styled bis brother, 
t The late Sir Darry Close. 
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tish government, disappointed all such expecta- 
tions, and left Amrit Row without the power 
of fulfilling the promises he had made to his pro- 
tector. The latter, however, insisted upon a large 
sum of money, to satisfy the immediate wants of 
his army. This could only be obtained by the 
plunder of Poona, and that act of rapacity was 
now determined on. Every house of decent ap- 
pearance was entered, and guards placed over it. 
Every inhabitant who liad the reputation of pos- 
sessing property, was seized 'and tortiu’ed till he 
paid the sum demanded, and troops were placed 
in everj' direction to present their escape. The 
booty obtained was very considerable; and Jesuimt 
Row, after paying a great part of tlie arrears of 
his army, marched with a large sum in his trea- 
suiy” towards Central India. 

Dowlet Row Sindia had remained, during the 
whole of these transactions, encamped near Ber- 
harapoor, occupied in preparations for the war, 
which, in conjunction uith Rngojee Bhonslah, he a 
now meditated against the ‘British government 
It appeared to the confederates of the utmost im- 
portance to secure the md of Jeswunt Row ; and 
a treaty was signed, by which the promise of 
his co-operation* was obtained by a cession of 


* Tins promise of Jeswunt Row to join the confederacy 
against the British government, was distinctly admitted by the 
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found was directed to be seized, with the excep- 
tion only of the dothes and ornaments which 
females had upon tbeir persons. Though a few of 
the public officei's who wei-e supposed to have con- 
cealed money were tortured till they revealed it, 
no other excesses or cruelties v^ere committed, uov 
any insult offered to individuals ; but this regida- 
rity made the work more complete, and the loss 
greater, than could have been incuiTed by indis- 
criminate plunder. The lowest estimate of the 
public and private property taken on this occasion 
exceeds one milUon* sterling. So far is certain, 
that Jeswunt Row received in money, jewels, 
goods, and grain, an amount equal to sixty lacks, 
with which he paid the arrears of Ids army, wluch 
was at this period called upon to engage in a war 
with the British government. 

A negotiation had been for some time canylng 
A. D. 1804 . on between Jeswunt Row and Lord Lake; but,, 
while the former proffered friendship, his demands 
were of a character that marked his insincerity, 
and several intercepted letters to^ Rajas in Hin- 
dustan brouglit his hostile designs to light, which 
were confirmed by his rejection of eveiy' overture 
toAvards a reasonable settlement. The barbarous 


* Thes amount stated in the manuscript from which 1 write, 
is one crore of Tupetrs, or one hundred lactes; which, at two 
shillings the ru^,cp, is one million sterling. 
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miirder of the British * officers proclaimed the na- 
ture of the wai* intended to be earned on.' He 
had nritten to Genial Wellesley, wlio com- 
manded in the Deckan, in terms of such boast- 
ful arrogance f that they could only be considered 
as a declaration of war; but the Governor-gene- 
ral desisted from proceeding to extremities until 
all hopes of his adopting a course consistent >vith 
the general tranquillit)' or safety of the Company’s 
possessions were at an end. 

It is foreign to the object of this lustory to 
detail the events of the war that ensued between 
the British government and Jesunmt Row Hol- 
kar. It commenced by his losing the fort and 
province of Tonk ' Rampoora ; but the impru- 
dent advance of the detachment under Colonel 
Monson into Malwa, though attended 'at ‘ first 
with success^, enabled Holknr to bring his whole 
* force upon a small corps, remote from all support, 


• The names of these officers were Totl, Kyan, and Vickers ; 
they were murdered at Nalrar Mughanah, (or Tiger’s Hill,) 
about fourteen miles from Odeypoor. This occurred in May 
1 80 1 ; the reason assigned was their correspondence with the 
British commandcr-in-chief. 

t This letter was witten in February 1804. “ Countries 

“of many hundred coss (Jeswunt Row observed) shall be 
“ orernm. He (meaning Lord Lake) shall not have leisure 
“ to breathe for a moment, and calamity w ill fall on lacks of 
“ human beings by a continued war, in which my army will 
“ overwhelm like the waves of the 

J The capture of the fort of Hmglaisgurh. 
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and its disastrous retreat enabled him to enter 
Hindustan at the head of a verj numerous army 
as a conqueror. The anticipation of success udth 
which this event inspired his followers was de- 
stroyed by a series of memorable reverses. Tlie 
failure of the attack on Dellii, the complete 
roiil of his cavalry at Fumickabad, and the de- 
feat of his infantry and loss of his guns at Deig, 
were crowded into one short month ; and, al- 
though the British suffered severely in the subse- 
quent disastrous attacks on Bhurtpoor, this even! 
did not prevent the necessity of Holkar’s re- 
treating from Hindustan seven months after he 
entered it, mth an army defeated and disgraced, 
and which had lost almost all its guns and equip- 
ments. 

’IVhen he entered Hindustan, according to the 
most correct account that had been obtained of liis 
army, it amounted to ninety-two thousand men, of 
whom sixty-six thousand were cavalry, seven thou- 
sand artillery, and nineteen thousand infantry, and 
one hundred and ninety pieces of ordnance; and 
he left it ivith his whole force diminished to tliirty- 
five thousand horse, seven thousand infantry and 
artilleiy, and thirty-five guns. His principal loss 
of men was by desertions; and among those 
that left him were some of his oldest and best 
officers.* 
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Dowlet Row Sindin, who had nearly involvwl 
Itimself in a second war inth the British govern- 
ment, by falling again under the influence of Siijce 
Row Ghatkin, was recalled by the events of this 
campaign to a sense of his danger. lie concluded a 
second treaty with tlie British government; agreed 
to exclude for ever from his councils a flagitious 
minister, who was the nvowctl cause of his al)cr- 
ration from his faith ; and abandoned altogether 
the cause of Jcsuaint Row.Holkar. The latter 
chief, however, had, |>cforc he separated from 
Sindia’s army, been a principal instigator and 
actor in plundering Ainlwjec Inglia, an oflicer 
whom Sindia had long employed in the manage- 
ment of his richest provinces, and who was now 
compelled to surrender his wealth* by means as 
violent and unjust ns those by which it had been 
amassed. 


faithful friend, left him on this occasion; There is hut one 
account of his defection. It was caused by the danger in 
which both his honour and pfe stood from the hostility of 
Humath Dada, the unworthy farounte of Jeswunt Row, who 
during this service had made several efforts to ruin a man 
whose character and conduct were continually contrasted 
with his own, by on army who respected Bhuwanee Shunkur 
as much as tliey detested him. I have every reason to be- 
lieve, from what passed between me and Bhuwanee Shunkur 
when he came over, that the account given of his motives is 
correct. 

• Fifty-six lacks were extorted from Ambajce, of which 
Jeswunt Row Holkar got half. 
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Jeswiint Kow remained .with Ills diminished 
army, during the rainy season, in lilewar, and 
then re-entering Upper Hindustan, proceeded by 
rapid marclies to tlie Punjab, followed by the 
British army, where he was compelled to sue for 
peace, by the conditions of which, contenting 
himself with the recovery of the Holkar teni- 
tories, such as they were in the time of Alialya 
Baee, (witJi the exception of all claims and pos- 
sessions North of the Chumbul,) he abandoned the 
wild pretensions he had for some time cherished, 
of restoring, through the means of predatory 
waifare, the former glory of the Mahratta -name. 
It is difficult to discover what expectation Jes- 
wunt Row could have indulged from his last en_ 
terprise. Several of his officers who have been 
interrogated, state, that he had hopes of aid from 
Runjeet Singh ; and that he expected (if at all 
successful) Dowlet Row Sindia wordd again lie 
. disposed to adopt the cause of his nation ; hut 
the fact probably Avas, that having lost his pos- 
sessions in the Deckan, and indeed in Central- 
India, (for almost all his territories in that 
quaiter had been bccupied Ijy the British,) and 
having no means of keeping his troops together 
hut by plunder, lie desired to lead them into a 
country, ivhere they could subsist; and it is 
bigbly probalile tliat Sindia encouraged a plan 
Avbich served a temporarj' purjiose, by cairying 
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Jcswunt Row and his lawless followers to a 
distance. 

AVhen Jes^vunt Row returned from the Punjab, 
he baited for about a rnontli in the countrj' of Jey- 
poor ; and while his armies wasted its fields, he 
exacted eighteen lacks of rupees, from the fears of 
the Raja and Ids ministers, who had (from causes 
unnecessary here to explain) been at that moment 
deprived of the friendslup and jirotcction of the 
British government. From Jcypoor he marched a. 
into Marwar, where he commenced a complete 
reformation of his army, on the principle of re- 
ducing its numbers to a scale more proportioned 
to his receipts, and of adding to the cflicicncy 
of those he retained, by introdudng subordination 
and discipline. He discharged most of the loose 
bands of horse he had hitherto maintained, ad- 
vising them to return to their homes or seek other 
sendee, as he neither hod power to continue a 
war against the British, nor revenues to afford 
them subsistence, ' 

Maun Singh, Raju of Joudpoor, visited Jes- 
wunt Row when in the province of Ajmeer, and 
brought with him that chiePs family, of which he 
had taken charge when the latter marched to the 
Punjab. Maun Singh 'claimed * bis assistance 
against the Raja of Jeypoor in the contest which 
had arisen between these potentates for the beau- 
tiful and high-bom Princess of Odeypoor, to whose 
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hand both of them pretended; but the Jeypoor 
Raja having advanced eighteen lacks of rupees, 
on the express condition that this aid should be 
withheld, the reproaches of Maun Singh, for 
violated faith and neglected friendship, were lost 
on the callous ear of a chief, whose life had been 
passed in sacrificing every tie to the necessities 
of the moment. A serious rebellion had broken 
out in his army ; and with this excuse for the 
non-performance of his engagements, he dismiss- 
ed his old friend, promising, however, that he 
would be neutral in the ensuing contest, and that 
he would hereafter send Ameer Khan to his , as- 
sistance.' 

The chief mutineers in Jeswunt Row’s army 
were the Deckany horse,' and some others whom 
he prockumed it his intention to discharge. He 
had, to calm their violence, given his nephew, 
Kundee Row, as an hostage for the payment of 
their arrears ; but, provoked by his evasions and 
delays, they determined to raise this hoy, in whose 
name the government was carried on, to a more 
substantial exercise of authority; .and, taking ad- 
vantage of Gunput Row, . the Dewan of the 
family, being along with him, they hoisted his 
standard, and declared, ‘tlmt allegiance was due 
to him alone as the le^timate representative of 
the house of Holkar, and that Jeswunt Row, 
who was the offspring of a slave, could only be 
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deemed an usurper. Qunput Row was a 'willing a. 
instniraent on thb occasion*; but Kundce Row, 
though only ten years of ngc, is stated by all to 
have remonstrated against their proceedings u ith 
a spirit and sense above his years. “ You will (he 
“ used to say) receive your arrears, which is your 
“ sole object, and then abandon me to destnic- 
“ tion.” The anticipations of the child were too 
prophetic. All that Jeswunt Row received from 
Jeypoor was ^ven to the mutineers, who, on re- 
ceiving their pay, inardied for their homc>, and 
Tvithin the week the sudden death of Kundee 
Row was announced to the army. There is no 
doubt that he was poisoned by Jcs^^*unt Row, act- 
ing, it is supposed, by the advice of his Gooroo, or 
religious guide, Chiinna Bhow, a man of a dissi- 
pated and cruel character, to whose influence some 
of the worst actions of Jeswunt Row arc attributed. 
The alarm wliich the conduct of the insurgents 
had caused in tlm mind of Jeswunt Row, was not 
allayed by the sacrifice of Kundee Row; while 
Casee Row sundved, he was still in danger. His 
death was resolved upon, and Cliimna Bhoiv is 
believed to have suggested this second act of 


* Gimput Row was made prisoner, but effected his escape, 
and first fled to Jeypoor, whence 'he went to Benares, and 
did not return till Jeswunt Row had ceased to act as the head 
of the Holkar stale. 
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atrocity: he certainly lent himself to its perpe- 
tration*. T 

A general feeling of horror was the result of 


• Chimna Bhow went to Kergond in Nemaur, of which 
distTict hfe had the roanagetnent, and where Casee Row and his 
wife were under hi* charge. It has been said that he did not 
mean to put them to death, but that he was compelled to do so 
by an attempt made to release them, by a party of Bungush 
Khan’s Pataos, under Dadahn Khan. Bungush Khan has 
given a detailed account of the transacdon, on the report of 
the persons he employed. Their object was to release Casee 
Bow, whose fate their attempts may perhaps have accele* 
rated. According to tViscbiers statement, founded on the re- 
port of his otScer, the mutdet was committed in the Jungle, at 
some distance from Kergood ; but a more particular detail of 
the affair given by a Sepoy then in the service of Chimna 
Bhow, and evidently an actor in the scene, states that Casee 
Row and his wife had been removed to Beejagurh, and were 
prisoners in a house near the lower fort of that place, when 
its being surrounded by Bungush Khan’s Patans, led to an 
order for their immediate execution. The Sepoys, of whom 
the narrator was one, are represented by this man as having 
refused to obey the order; on which, agreeably to his evi- 
dence (which is very particular), a relation of Chimna Bhow's 
entered the room, and first struck off the head of Casee Row, 
and afierwards of Ws wife Anundee Baee. The Utter was 
pregnant, and a report was circulated and believed by num- 
bers, that the child was born and saved. This has since been 
proved to be without the least foundation 5 and Chimna Bhow 
is known to have reportedat the time to his master, that there 
existed no human being to dispute with him, or his cltlldren, 
the power he had usurped as chief of the Holkar state. 
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these crimes; hut alt expression of it was re- 
pressed, from the dread of JesAnmt Row, vhosc 
increased violence at this period gave s}7nptmns of 
that inanity which soon became outragcotis, and 
the commencement of ^^h^ch his family and ad- 
herents (perhaps in kindness to his inemor)*) date 
from the murder of his nephe^v Kundcc Row. 

Wien the mutiny of his troops took place, 
Jesnunt Row employed Ameer Khan to jiacify 
the Mahoincdans, ^^lio ncrc the most clamorous 
and ^ iolent. Tliat chief apj>cars to have taken ad- 
vantage of the opjKirtunUy to urge the fulfilment 
of their original engagement to divide equally the 
possessions Uiey might obtain. Though Jeswunt 
Row evaded the full performance of this agree- 
ment, lie granted, In addition to other lands, 
the districts of Pcrawoc* and Tonk. He also 
made ov er the collection of the Kotah tribute to 
the Patan chief, from whom he now ostensibly 
separated ; and the latter went to serve Juggut 
Singh, Raja of Jej’poor, wlio agreed to pay the 
whole of his followers, in the liopc of obtaining, 
through his aid, the Princess of Odeypoor, who 
has been noticed as the cause of his \\ ar with 
Maun Singh. 

By making over this part of his army to the 


* This Pergunnah, which lies between Aggur and Kotah, 
IS estimated at a revenue of fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
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Kaja of Jeypoor, Jeswnnt Row gave the pro- 
mised support to that chief, while he evaded the 
performance of his engagement to the Joudpoor 
prince, by pretending that Ameer Khan was no 
longer in his service ; and the fact is, the latter 
assumed at tliis period independence of action, 
and continued thenceforward to subsist himself 
and army upon the country of Rajpootana. 

After Holkac returned to Bampoora, he com- 
menced ^casting cannon, and attempting changes 
and improvements in his army, with an ardour 
and violence which deddedly indicated that in- 
sanity, the crisis of which it, no doubt, accele- 
rated. It was first observed that his memoiy 
failed, and that he became every day more impa- 
tient and outrageous in his temper. The effects 
of excessive drinking, to which he liad been long 
addicted*, were now aggravated by hard labour 
at the furnaces and foUnderies, in which he 
occupied himself night and day, often pouring 
himself the metal into the mould of his new can- 
non. By great efforts he castf above two hun- 

• Jeswunt Row Holkar was from his youth dissipated. 
tVhen he toot Poona (a. d. 1801) he gave way to every ex- 
cess. His favourite driok was cherry and raspberry brandy, 
and the shops of Bombay were drained of these and other 
strong liquors for Vu supply. 

■V A Hindu artificer called SoobbSram, was the chief direc- 
tor of Kts foundcry. He was aslavc and scholar of the famous 
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dred pieces of brass ordnance in three or four 
months, many of which were mounted as gal- 
lopers. He had recdved the strongest impres- 
sions of the superiority of this branch of artillery, 
from hanng experienced, in his campjugn in Hin- 
dustan, their utility against his light troops. His 
cavalry, with the exception of two thousand * fa- 
mily adherents, he determined should consist of 
men on monthly pay, riding the horses of the go- 
vernment ; and nearly ten thousand of this descrip- 
tion were formed into re^menls, and horses W’ere 
ordered to be purchased in eveiy direction to dou- 
ble their number. He broke up the remains of 
his old infantry, and formed twelve new batta- 
lions. Both men and horses in his new levies were 
measured with a standard ; the latter were only 
bought when of a good size, but the battalions 
were divided into three classes -f — the large, the 


Maun Singh Chowdrywho long directed the founderyat 
Oojem ; and is reported to have been a man of much science. 
The metal of the new cannon was purchased in every quarter 
and at any price, for Jeswant Row became furious at the 
least delay. 

• These two thousand were wbat H termed Sillabdar; that 
IS, men who provide and keep their own horses, and receive 
an average pay in heu of all charges for tbeir support. 

i llic Mahratia names (or these differcnt-sizcd battalions 
were, Oottum, tbe best, Mudhyum, the middlemost, and 
Kunisht, the least. The corps were known by these names. 
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middle, and the small. Every recruit was mea- 
sured, and sent to the corps to which his stature 
was appropriate. Jeawunt Row carried on these 
irnprovements in a manner that shewed the wan- 
dering of his mind. What he ordered must be 
done in a moment, or hk violence was excessive ; 
he personally superintended ’ every operation, he 
was out at day-light drilling his troops, making 
the cavalry charge the infantry, the latter move 
upon the guns, which in their turn galloped to the 
flank and rear of the lines, and were made to fire 
close to the men and horses, to accustom both (as 
he used laughingly to observe) to stand the hottest 
fire. These sham fights took .place twice a-day* 
and he appeared directing every individual, as 
well as the whole, \vilh a species of personal acti- 
vity and euei^ that accelerated improvement in a 
degree almost incredible. But the career of this 
extraordinary man was drawing to a close : he 
had passed seven or eight months in scenes such 
as have lieen described, before his madness reach- 
ed the height which led to his confinement. It 
had long been perceived by those around him ; 
but the awe his character inspired, made all dread 
proceeding to extremities. Jeswunt Row was 
himself not insensible to the progress of his ma- 
lady. His violent proceedings, and the severe 
account to which be called his principal officers 
after he returned from the Punjab, caused many 
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of them to fly s and Balaram Seit, who had been 
the efficient agent employed in the negotiation 
with the British government*, had risen to be his 
Dew'an, or minister. To liim Jeswnint Row often 
communicated liis alarm at the state of his reason. 
He was wont to exclaim with impatience, ** \Vliat 
“ I say one moment, I foiget the next ; give me 
“ physic.” Balaram used at the time to promise 
obedience to tliis request, and indeed to every 
other that Jesivunt Row made; and the latter, 
soothed by Ids compliance, thought no more of 
what had passed. Innumerable orders for put- 
ting diflerent persons to death were given during 
his paroxysms ; but one or two only suffered ; 
the remainder were saved by the address and 
benevolence of the minister, who, wliiJe his na- 
tural timidity made him trerablet for his own 
life, was always most anxious to prevent the 
'destruction of others. But sucli scenes could 


* This person, with an inferior agent called Shaick Hubee- 
bullab, negotiated vrith me the treaty concluded in the Punjab 
in lanuary 1606. 

t The description of Dalaram’s interviews with Jeswunt 
Row at this period is ludicrous. He generally wrapped him- 
ay la 8 ihia astd ssi Jes»'aat Re»r 

used to say at times, “What is the matter with you, Ba- 
laram ?” “A slight fever,” was the usual reply. — Notwith- 
standing this alarm, he kept his post, when many who had 
the character of more courage deserted. 
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not Jong continue. One niglit, when Gungaram 
Kottaree had the charge of the guard over the 
palace, all the females ran out, exclaiming that 
they were in danger from the fury of the Maha- 
raja. Gungaram, after directing them to a place 
of safety, entered the inner apartments ; he at 
the same time sent for the minister Balaram : they 
could not at first discover Jeswunt Row, but, 
having brought lights, he was at last found trying 
to conceal himself in a large bundle of loose clothes. 
It was resolved by those present, that lus insanity 
had reached an extremity, when he could no longer 
be suffered to go at large. Men were directed to 
seize him, and they took, or rather dragged him 
to an outer room, that the females of the family 
might return to their apartments. Although Jes- 
^vunt Row appeared, when force was used, men- 
tally insensible to what passed, his bodily exertions 
to emancipate himself were very great, and, being 
increased by the strengtli which insanity creates, 
it required tw'enty or thirty men to master him; 
but that was at last effected, and he who a few 
hours before had recwved a real or feigned obe- 
dience to the slightest order, was now bound 
fast with ropes like a wild beast. The night 
passed in anxiety, but a, sensible resolution- was 
taken to attempt t»o coneesiment. On the ensinng 
morning the whole of the cinl officers of the state 
and the army were informed, cither by verbal or 
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written communications, of his actual condition. 
No trouble ensued ; all appeared contented to 
await the result. On the third day, Jeswnint Row 
had an interval of reason : he asked why he had 
been bound, and, when informed of what had 
passed, he mei’ely said, ** You acted right, I must 
“ have been very mad ; but release me from cords J 
“ send for my brother Ameer Khan, and make 
“ me well.” A superstitious belief existed that 
some evil spirit, who haunted the palace of Bam- 
poora, had bereft him of reason ; and he was in 
consequence removed to Gurrote, a town at a 
short distance * from that city. His malady, 
though it became every day more confirmed, 
ceased to be so outrageous as at first. He was, 
however, kept in a tent by himself, surrounded 
by guards, and some of his most confidential ser- 
vants were entnisted with the immediate custody 
of his person. They became early familiar with 
his fits of insanity, which were frequent, and va- 
rious in their character. Sometimes they were 
violent, but oftener marked by a strange mix- 
ture of entertaining folly and mischief. Ameer 
Khan, who had hastened to obey his summons, 
appears to have made every effort to effect 
his recovery. He brought a Mahomedan phy- 


II lies fifteen mile^ South-\icst from Banipoora. 
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sician, who was at one time sanguine of success ; 
and we receive a good impression of his sense 
and skill, from his having at first ridiailed^ the 
idea of Jeswunt Row’s malady having its origin 
in any supernatural cause, and his latterly re- 
fusing to give him medicine, because he could not 
control those who had the charge of his diet, 
and who gave him what his physician thought 
would counteract his remedies. A Brahmin * was 
sent, by Dowlet Row Sindia to attempt the cure; 
but, either from a contempt for this doctor, who « 
practised much superstitious mummery in the ad- 
imnistration of lus medecines, or want of respect 
towards the prince who sent him, Jeswunt Row 
appeared to delight in making this pe^on the 
object of his most malicious and indecent jestsf. 
But, to conclude, all attempts for his recovery 
failed. After remaining about a year in a state of 
madness, he sunk into one of complete fatuity. 
IVhile in this last stage, he never spoke, and 
seemed quite insensible to every thing around 


* The name of this man was Kundee Row Joshee. 

+ These jests were at times not confined to words, nor li- 
mited to thtsBrahmio physician, and it was with satisfaction 
that those around saw Chinana Show, who was less distin- 
guished as his tutor than as his instigator to crime, suddenly 
assailed by his master, who had called him on pretext of con- 
sulting him, hut gave him, before he could escape, a most 
severe beating. 
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him. He was carefully attended* * * § , and fed like 
an infant with milk. By tliis treatment, his 
existence was protracted for nearly three years, 
when he diedf at the city of Bampoora; near 
which, a small but handsome and solid mauso- 
leum | has been erected over his ashes. 

Jesmmt Row Holkar was of middling stature, 
and of very strong and active make ; his com- 
plexion was dark, and his countenance had suf- 
fered much in appearance from the loss of an 
eye§; but its expression was nevertheless agree- 
able, from the animation given by very high 
spirits, which he had constitutiondly, and which 
not only attended him through danger and mis- 
fortime, but struggled for a period with the dread- 

* The female who attended him throughout his madness, 
and fed him while in this state, was Luhshmee Baee, a most 
respectable woman, who gained such extraordinary iafluence 
over him, that be did, like a child, every thing she wished. 

t Jeswunt Row died on the llth of the Hindu month 
Kartick, in the year of the Sumbut 1668, corresponding with 
the 20th October, a.s. 1811. 

- 1 It is called a Chetteree. I was pleased to find, when I 
visited it, one of Jeswunt Row's favourite horses, enjoying 
rest and good food near the tomb of his master. 

§ The loss of his eye was occasioned by the bursting of a 
matchlock at Burgonda, already noticed. It is a common- 
place observation in India, that *’ one-eyed men are wicked.” 
Jeswunt Row, when told the eight was gone from his eye, jest- 
ingly observed, “ I was before bad enough, but I shall now 
“ be the Gooroo, or high-priest of rogues." 
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fill malady that terminated his life. This chief 
had been well educated; he understood Persian, 
though he could neither read nor umte’it ; but in' 
his own language, the Mahratta, he wrote with 
great correctness ; and he was ’ a quick and able 
accountant. In horsemanship, and in all manly 
exercises, particularly the management of the 
spear, few excelled Jeswunt Row ; and his cou- 
rage was fidly equal to his skill. Of this he gare 
proofs 00 every occasion. At Poona he led the 
charge on Sindia’s guns, and, being wounded and' 
pulled from his horse by an artillery soldier of 
great strength, lie wrestled with his enemy on 
foot, till one of his attendants came to his aid, 
and, after slaying his antagonist, remounted him. 
He gloried in such exploits, and, indeed, in all 
feats which displayed personal prmvess. IVhat 
has been said comprises all the qualities he pos- 
sessed that are entitled to praise : they were such 
as were to be expected from his frame of body 
and early habits of life. The natural son of a 
Mahratta chief, bom to no expectation beyond 
that of commanding a’ body of predatory horse, 
and initiated in- infancy to all that belonged to 
that condition, Jeswunt Row would have been 
distinguished, had his father lived, as one of the 
boldest and most active freebooters in a Mahratta 
army. This was, from the first, the fame he 
aspired to; and it would have 'been happy for 
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himself and others, had his sphere continued li- 
mited to subordinate action. But, compelled to 
flight by the murder of one brother*, and warned 
of the danger in which his o^vn life stood by the 
public execution of another^ , when fortune placed 
him at the head of the Holkar state, he adopted a 
desperate course ; and his mind, if ever it were 
alive to better sentiments, soon became callous to 
every feeling of virtue or morality. But had it 
been otherwise, he early arrived at a bad emi- 
nence from which it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to retreat ; for although his natural energy sup- 
ported him in authority, Jeswunt Row was never 
more than the leader of an army of plunderers, to 
whom he lent the aid of his talents, his name, and 
his cause, and who, in return, adhered to him 
throughout the vicissitudes of his turbulent life. 
He directed, without controlling, their licentious- 
ness ; and they, awed by his vigour, and soothed 
by bis ample indulgence to their worst excesses, 
served him with an obedience that made him 
terrible as a destroyer It may be questioned 
by those who seek to palliate his crimes, whe- 
ther he could have enjoyed power on any other 
terms. But it must be admitted that the part 
he acted was quite congenial to his character. 
He was, indeed, formed by natiue to command 


By Dowlet Row Smdia. f By the Paishwah Bajerow, 
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a horde of. plunderers. Master of the art of ca- 
joling those who approached him — flattery, mirth, 
and wit, were alternately used to put his chiefs 
and troops into good humour, when want of pay, 
or other causes, led to their being discontented or 
mutinous. But attempts at intimidation on their, 
part never failed of rousing a spirit which made 
the boldest tremble. “ Do not mistake me,” he 
exclaimed to a Patan officer*, (who endeavoured 
to stop him, when the army was at Poona, to. 
listen to a complaint about pay) — “ do not mistake * 
“ me for Ameer Khan. 1 will have you plun- 
” dered, for your insolence, of what you have, 
“ instead of giving you more.” The man fled, 
and thought himself fortunate to escape punish- 
ment. The anger of Jeswunt Row was, how- 
ever, soon over, and his disposition is repre- 
sented, by all who served him, to have been 
naturally kind and generous. But his ruling 
passion was power on any terms ; and to attain 
and preserve that, all means were welcomed ; nor 
could the most unworthy favourite, ‘of whom he 
had several suggest a breach of faith or deed 

• Jumsliere Khan, latelj the manager of Nimbharra, where 
he died a few months ago. 

-f Cftomra fiAow, Aia fotor, and ffurnatfi 0acfa {a barber by 
caste), whom he brought up and raised to great power, were 
his two principal favouritea ; and it is difRcuIt to say which of 
the two was the worst man. 

/ 
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reform liis anny, and raved about improvements 
in his internal system of rule ; but the end of his 
career approached. A life which had commenced 
in trouble, and which had been marked by all the 
extremes of poverty, of violence, of dissipation, of 
ambition, and of crime, was to terminate in in- 
sanity, and leave a lesson how inadequate courage 
and talent, when unaccompanied by moderation 
and virtue, were to the successful conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, or the happiness of those governed. 

The actions and character of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar have been particularly dwelt upon, from a 
consideration of the influence which his short rule 
of only ten years had upon the country under 
his dominion. From the day that Tukajee died, 
the time of trouble, as it is emphatically called, 
commenced; for from that hour men ceased to 
have even the consolation that belongs to those 
^vho are governed by a despot, wliose ])ower, 
thoi^h it oppresses them, at least keeps other 
tyrants aloof. Jeswunt Row not only left them 
at times exposed to his enemies, hut often was 
either unwilling or unable to protect tliem from 
tlie excesses of his own army. •• J*rotwithstand- 
ing all these circumstances, so long as he ex- 
ercised the functions of government, there was 
alwaj’S some mixtiuc of pride to his family and 
subjects, in the contemplation of an active and 
daring soldier stniggllng with fortune ; and Jiopes 
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of change and refonn apjicar to have been che- 
rislied to the last ; bftt w hen his pon er ceased, 
and his troops contemned the restraint which weak 
nunisters and commanders attempted to impose 
on them, men’s sufferings became more intolera- 
ble from the baseness of the instruments by u horn 
they were oppressed. The fact is, .the Holkar 
government may be said to have been suspended 
from the date of Jestrunt Row’s insanity, until 
restored in the person of his son IMuhiar Row by 
the treaty of Mundtssor. An account 'of the '^dif- 
ferent ministers and leaders who exercised autho- 
rity in the name of the family, during the eleven 
years of unparalleled anarchy which intervened, 
merits, and must receive, particular notice 5 for, 
independent of its importance as local historj', it 
is singularly calculated to illustrate the habits, 
prejudices, and character of the natives of India. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Evejiis at the Court of Hoilar^ insaiiUi/ of 

Jeswuiit JioWf A. D. 1808, till A. D. 1820. 

A.D.1B03. After Jes^nint Row became insane, Balaram 
Seit came ostensibly into the principal manage- 
ment of affairs ; but he acted on all points under 
the immediate direction of Toolsah Baec, who 
had some time before raised herself, by her l)eauty 
and talents, to a very commanding influence in the 
government, and was now considered as its head. 
The subsequent actions and death of this lady 
have an interest that ndll excuse a few words re- 
garding her origin. A person called Adjeehah 
obtained local celebrity as a priest of the sect of 
MaunBhow*; and Hureka Baee, who was the 
favourite mistress of the first IMulhar Row, be-* 
coming his disciple, Meenah Baee, who was the 


• This sect of Maun Dhow owes its origin to an impostor, 
called Krishna Shut, well known in the Southern parts pf 
India. Tlie doctrioes of this sect teach the sacredness' of the, 
Vedas, hut deny the Puranas and Gectas. 
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favourite female servant of Hurcka j6aee, also 
elected him as her Gooroo; or holj father ; and, 
from visiting at his house, became acquainted Tvitli 
Toolsah Baee, who was tlien in the family, and, 
indeed, the supposed daughter of the Maun Bhow 
priest*. She was married prior to her acquaint- 
ance with Jesmmt How, who from the moment he 
saw herf, became enamoured of her beauty ; and 
in a few days Toolsah Bace was in his house, and 
lier husband in a prison. The latter was after- 
wards, at the lady I intercession, released and sent 
to his home' in the Decfcan, having received, in 
compensation for the loss of his handsome wi£c, a 
horse, a dress, and a small sum of money. Tool- 
sah Baee, from the day she became the mistress 
of Jeswunt Row, maintained her liold upon his 
affections ; her authority was .soon completely 
established over his household, and this gave her 


* Like popes and cardinals, this order of holy men (who 
are prohibited all intercourse with the female sex) can only 
acknowledge cousins and nieces. ’ . 

t She was brought from Mandoo (where she had gone with 
Adjeebah) to Slbysir, by Shamrow Madik, who had seen 
and admired her beauty, and encouraged Jeswunt Row to 
form the connexion, expecting, probably, his own interest 
would be improved by the mQiience of one nJiose advance- 
ment he had promoted. These pxrticulars were related to 
me by the nephew anti heir of Shamrow, the present ma- 
nager of Htirsorah. 
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an influence and direction in all public affairs, 
that made her, as a matter^of course, succeed 'to 
the regency during his insanity. Tlie claims of 
females' to such power are readily admitted by the 
Mahrattas ; and the pretensions of Toolsah Baee 
do not appear to have ever been openly dis- 
puted. .She used to hold daily Durbar, or court, 
but in a manner quite different from Ahalya Baec.^ 
She was always seated behind a curtain, and com- 
municated with her ministers and officers through 
her confidant, Meenah Baee, ^ho remaned un- 
veiled on the outside. 

Toolsah Baee at first gave her entire confidence 
to Balaram Seit, and, as that minister had the 
support of Ameer Khan, his authority seemed 
well established. The army, however, soon be- 
came altogether insubordinate. The infantry 
seized upon the person of Jeswunt Row, and car- 
ried him to a tent in their own lines, declaring he 
had been rendered insane by witchcraft, and that 
they would effect his recoveiy. Ameer Khan, 
who succeeded in quelling* this mutiny, was soon 
obliged to quit Malwa, to attend to his'interests in 
Rajpootana ; but he left Ghuffoor Khan, a JMa- 
homedan, who had married a -sister of bis" wife. 


• HepossesaeJ ample jneaM lo effect ibis object. Jeswunt 
Kow left bis finances in a good state, and ten lacks of rupees, 
which were \\\ the treasury, were seized by Ameer Khan. 
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at the court of Holkar as Iiis representativt*. Tliis 
chief leceived the title of Nabob, and an assign- 
ment* of twenty thousand nipees per mensem 
\\ as fixed by Balaram Seit for the support of him- 
self, and of one thousand horse, wliicli he agreed 
to maintain. Tliese events occurml about seven 
or eight months after Jeswunt Row was con- 
fined. 

Tfie aiuiy, which had been during tlic last 
season on the Kaleo Sind river, moved Southward 
when the lains approached, and'* established its 
cantonments at JMhow, •where one of the fij'st 
acts of Balaram nearly led to the overthrow of 
his own authority. Tire trvclvc new battalions of 
infantry, wrtir their guns, were each under n sepa- 
rate officer. He formed them into one large Cam- 
poo, or legion, and gave the command to Dlierma 
Kow er, (a favourite personal servant of Jeswunt 
Row%) on whom ho bestowed tbe title of Colonel 
This man, w ho u as of a bold and restless mind, 
early listened to the su^cstions of those who ad- 
vised him to seize the reins of government His 
first step was to plant guards over the tent of 
Jesrvunt Row, that of Toolsah Baee, and the 
other ladies of the family ; and Iris second, was 
the issue of a positive order to allow none to visit 


• This amouni was ihc estimated net produce of a Jaidad, 
or assignment ol land, graijtid W Gliuiroor Khan. 
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the insane prince, or Toolsah Baee, without his 
permission* He at the same time directed 'the 
ministers and othCT officers of government to carry 
on business as usual ; but warned them to take no 
measures that had not the sanction of his appro- 
bation and concurrence. Dherma was well knoum 
as a man of courage and resolution ; but, though 
he succeeded in intimidating all for the moment, 
so violent a proceeding could not but excite oppo: 
sition. The ladies of Holkar's family (particularly _ 
Toolsah BaeeJ' made secret representations to. 
Ghuffoor Khan, intreating him to liberate them . 
from the restraint in which they were placed ; and 
that chief united with Balmam Soil and some 
officers in a combination to destroy Dherma. 
They were joined by Raja Mohyput' Ram*, who 
had the year before fled from the Hyderabad ter- 
ritories and joined Jeswunt Row at Rampoora, 
by whom he was welcomedf and taken into 


* Mohyput Ram owed his first rise to the influence he 
acquired as Paishfcax, or principal man of hnsiness, with 
Slonaieur Raymond, when that officer commanded th? French 
corps in the Nizam's service. In 1799, when that body was 
disarmed and reformed, he made himself verj’ useful, ^ad rose 
to high iaroiir and employ. • Oa the deatli of Sfeer Alum, 
the minister at Hyderabad, he attempted to excite dis- 
turbance in the country, whidi terminated in his being com- 
pelled to fly the Nizam's territories. ' 

t He is said to have proposed a plan, nhich Jeswunt Row 
entcruined farouraUy, of proceeding to the Dcckam’lo aid 
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semce, with a thousand followers; considerable 
arrears were due to these mercenanes, and the 
demand of paj ment n os to be the pretext for put- 
ting Jesmint Row under restraint*. This was 
accordingly done in the usual manner, and the 
customs of the Mahratta armies on sucli occa- 
sions prevented Dherma Kower from taking an> 
measures to repel an insult, nhich, he 
\gaw^,^ra the first, was directed against him- 


the Nizam in an effort to emancipate himself from the British 
^icrnroent, mth irliosc mierference m Jus affairs Mohyput 
Rtm represented that sovereign as dissatisfied Such re- 
pojjs filled the Ackbars, or native papers of the day , but the 
Kiz\m acting nn doubt at the suggestion of the British Kesi 
dentXexpressed his irisli m a letter to Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
underVdate the dd of February, that he should meet 

with n\ encouragement Jesivunt Row, in reply, observed, 
that hisihanour forbad the surrender of a man who had 
sougTTMiis protection but he stated, that it was his intention 
to send Mohyput Ram to Calcutta to have his fate decided by 
* the Council 

• The restraint tcrmeil Dherna, which troops in llieirre 
gular armies of India have from usage a right of inflicting on 
their chiefs, to compel payment of arrears, consists in pre 
venting them from moving from the place, or eating, till the 
affair is adjusted The party inflicting this restraint becomes 
4Wi^ Ab? piwmtmp javKinni* iy* iuisb pia'- 


ties usually leads to a speedy compromise The usage of the 
Dherna is perfectly understood, and, generally speaking 
strictly observed Other troops will not act against a party 
wlio are adopting this recognized mode of coercing ihcir com 
mandcr to ihe payment of llicir arrears 
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self. Balaraiii Seit and Gungarain Kottaree • 
pretended to interpose, and persuade Mohyput 
Rain to take tliirty thousand mpees and move 
away, to which overture lie seemingly consented, 
and actually i-eceived twenty thousand. Dherma, 
however, at tins stage of the transaction, dis- 
covered tlici'e was a serious combination against 
his power, if not his life. His measures wei-e 
prompt and decided. He sent an order to JZohy- 
put Ram to march forthwith from camp, and at 
the same time^vent himself to the tent of Ghuffoor 
Khan, ^vliom he addressed as the representative 
of Ameer Khan,' in a short but resolute inauiier. 

“ Ameer Khan,” said he, “ stands to me in tlie . 
“ same relation as Jeswnnt Row, and I am but a 
slave of the latter. It is only a few days since 
" I shewed my respect for liim, and my friendsliip 
“ for you, by obtaining grants of Jowrah and, 
“ other districts for the payment of your adhe- 
“ vents.' ^Vliy have you* plotted with a stranger, 

" like Mohyput Bam, to seize and destroy inc ?” 
Ghuflfoor Klian, not a little alarmed at his manner, 

■ denied the fact. Tliis conversation took place at 
night, and shortly after sunrise next day a bat- 
talion, with two gims, moved down upon the 
tents* of Mohyput Ram, "who had been ivanicd 


* The cantonments of Jesmmt Row near Mhow extended 
o^er nearly the same ground which the Rritiali Iine^ now oc- 
cniiy, ami Moli^piil Rams tents were a httJc in the rcai of 
the prtlent hcad*f]naiterB. 
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again to march He professed his wilhngness to 
obe) this last order, but his people ere all dis- 
persed at the time, cooking their wtuals, or othci- 
■wdse employed. Tlie delay was constiaied into 
a proof of disobedience, and an attack made upon 
his person, while lie was remonstrating against 
such \iolent proceedings He had only one at- 
tendant wath hmi at the moment, and could ofler 
no resistance He was shot dead on the spot by 
one of Dhemia’s sepojs, his head cut off, and 
thio^vn, hke that of a common roakfattor, before 
Jeswnint Row’s tent, to which Ghiiffoor Klian had 
hastened in the beginning of the fra), in the Iiojie 
of saving Ins fnend ; but, finding that too late, 
he contented himself with intieating Dhenna to 
allow the head to be restored, that it might bo 
burnt along with the corpse In this he succccdid, 
as well as in obtammg the restitution of some of 
the horses belonging to the /oJiow ei’s of Moh)piit 
Ram, all of which, intli his property, said *to have 
been very great*, were in the fiist instance seized 
on account of the state 

Ameer Khan was engaged in operations against 
the Raja of Nagpoor, when he received Glmffooi 
Khan s account of th^ transactions: he instructed 


* He IS said to have had very rich jewels, roost of «hich 
were put into J eswunt Row’s treasury It is, however, stated 
m the papers of that period, that lie had been obliged, belore 
Ins death, to part nith the greatest part of his laluahlcs. to 
support himself and adherents 
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that cliief to remain at his post, and promised to 
hasten to liis md and that of (he family of Holkar. 
Tile contents of Iiis letter v'^ere communicated by 
a secret agent to Dhernia, and he sent instant 
orders to Ghuffoor Khan to leave the camp, threat- 
ening him with extinction if he did not. Tlie 
mandate was promptly obeyed ; the Mahomedan 
chief marched to Jowrah, where he was joined by 
the nephew* of Mohyput Ram, and by one of Sin- 
dia’s predatory leadersf, who brought with him 
five hundi’ed ihen and two-guns. Ghuffooi* Khan, 
with this force, began not only to exact whnt he 
could from Ills own assigned Iands|, but also to, 
' plunder neighbouiing districts. He was, however, 
soon obliged to retreat to Kotah by the advance of 
Dhernia Kower, who, detaching a force to take 
possesrioh of Jowrali, moved himself with the 
court and army, %vith the ‘professed intention of 
taking Jeswuht Row Holkar to the shrine of 
Mahaddva, .near Odeypoor, ^ as from tliat pil- 
grimage some Brahmins had predated the re- 
covery of his reason. It is to the honour of this 
low-born usurper of authority, that he preseiwcd a 
discipline rarely ’practised in Indian armies; for, 
tliougli exactions were inadd from tlie rm-emie, 
Iiardly a field was destroyed, or a village plundered 
on the route. 'Hie march of Dhernia ivas tlelayed 


• ZccpiuRow. t DJjonda Punt Tantia. 

; Jaidad. 
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by many events, and he had only reached Buira 
Sadree ^^hen Ameer Khan* arrived with an army a. 
augmented by almost the whole of the Pindarries, 
who had at this period liecome followers of his 
standard. His superiority in liorse enabled him 
to surround the troops of Holkar, .and he de- 
manded of their leader, that Jeswunt Row should 
instantly be delivered over to his charge. Tliis 
Dherma refused ; but the regular infantr)' alone 
were attached to him ; all others desired his 
downfal. Hostilities commenced, and lasted for 
about fifteen days. The cavalry of Ameer Klian 
could make no impiession on the battalions and 
guns of his opponent*^ Irat the latter, who were 
cut off from their supplies, could not hope to pro- 
tract their resistance. The Jmrse became bolder 
every day, and Am^r Khan -shewed unusual 
courage on this occasion. He in .person stimu- 
lated his men to make their best efrorts.,to save 
tlie family of Holka^ from the disgrace and dan- 
ger to which they were exposed. The latter 
was not slight, for Dherma, finding he was liaid 
pressed, and that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to extricate himself* had recourse to a desperate 
expedient. The insane Jes^vunt Row,.»To6lsah 


* Ameer Khan had at this penod been compelled to leave 
the territories of Nagpoor by the advance of a British army 
under Sir Barry Close.* 
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Bae^ and the young prince Mulhar Row,'^ were 
taken, (under guard of a small party) the day the 
army left Burra Sadree, into a thick part of the 
Jungle, or wild forest; and there can be little 
doubt his intention was to murder them, in the 
hope of escaping himself by destrojdng the causes 
of contention; but his design was frustrated.! 
One of Jeswunt Row’s attendants conveyed infor- 
mation of these proceedings to Ruttoo PotaU!, a 
Mahratta chief of the liousehold troops, f He in- 
stantly galloped to the spot, and sent orders for all 
the cavahy that could be collected to join Wm. 
Ruttoo Potail asked Dherraa why he had brought 
the prince to such a place.* Toolsah Baee, who 
was weeping aloud, exclaimed, “ he has brought 
U3 here to be murdered.” The excuses offered by 
Bherma were of a character to confirm every im- 
pression of his guilt.; and as the horse were now 
in sufficient strength to enable Ruttoo Potail to 
assume the tone of command,’ a halt of the whole 
army was ordered at the spotlj they Had reached ; 


* Tlie present head of the Holkar family, who was then 
only four years of age, 

t SeTeiM persons, acquainted with this intended crime, - 
gave evidence against Dherma, after he was seized. 

t I know this plaiti unassuming soldier well. He lias still a 
principal command in the Pagah, and stands' deservedly high 
in the court of the young prince, whose life he saved. 

% Pagah. 

II Near Sangurah, about four miles from Sadree. 
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and Dherma and his principal associate Sooblia- 
ram were soon afterwards arrested by the officei’s 
of his o^vn corps. These were gained by a jiro- 
inise of their arrears, to turn against their late 
commanders, who were brought next morning pri- 
soners to the tent of Toolsah Baee. She directed 
their immediate execution, and they were cairicd 
in a cart to a spot about a mile from the lines, . 
w Iiere they were put to death. 

Periods of trouble form remarkable men. Dber- 
ma Kower* had probably become a favourite do- 
rae.stic of Jeswunt Row from his activityf and 
courage. He appears to have caught many of the 
.qualities of lus master. He returned the confi- 
dence of Balaram Seit with ingratitude, tising the 
military power that minbter gave him, almost the 
day after it was conferred, for the purposes of his 
own amliition. Yet tlie manner in which he con- 
trolled the rabble, at whose head he was placed, 
shewed he was no common character. If the fa- 
mily of Jes^vunt Row, and the chief officers of the 


* Dherma Kower was of the Aheer, or cowherd tribe, 
who are very numerous m Central India, and give its name 
to a province adjoining Maliva to the North-east. 

t In 1805, when I negotiated the treaty with Jeswunt 
Row in the Punjab, Dherma Kower came several times with 
secret instructions to that chief’s Vakeels, and must at that 
period ha\e enjoyed his full confidence He was strong and 
active, and appeared to me a man of both mteJlrgence and 
energy. ^ 
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state, acted under restraint, they had at least the 
consolation of seeing the army kept in subordi- 
nation, and the country protected. This was 
the more extraordinary; as the habits'of Dher- 
ina were very dissipated : he indulged to excess 
in the use of liquor, and on the last night of 
his life, when tlie preparations taken to prevent 
his escape must have led him to anticipate his 
fate, he sat till he was seized, looking at a dance 
and drinking wth Soobharam. The latter, an 
artful wicked man, is blamed by all as the de- 
luder of Bherina, whose crimes have not deprived 
him of that sympathy which remarkable courage 
and manly resolution always excite. These feel- 
ings have been strengthened by his conduct in 
his last moments. Toolsah Baee, when ’ordering 
the execution, said, “ Send them to Hinglais,” 
which is the name of a fort where state prisoners 
are confined ; and the weakness of Soobhaium led 
him to indtdge hopes of life. “ We are going to 
“ be kept in confinement,” said he to liis compa- 
nion. -But Hinglais is also one of the names 
of Bhavanee, the goddess of destruction, and 
Dhevma, who better understood Toolsah Baee’s 
meaning, quickly replied, “ You are mistaken, 
“ Ijrother. It is the celestial Hinglais, to whom 
“ w'c are consigned " The executioner, made 
an ineffectual blow at his neck with one hand. 
He turned towards him with a stem. look, and 
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said, “ Take both hands, you rascal ; after all, it 
“ is the head of Bhenna that is to be cut off.”* 

The battalions of infantr}' demanded thp 
prompt payment of those arrears for which they 
had given up their leadcats ; and Ameer Khan 
succeeded, by le^ying a fine upon ever}* com- 
mander in his camp, '‘not excepting the Piiidnrr}* 
cliiefs, in raising tn o lacks of rupees, wliich satis- 
fied their wants for the moment. 

After remaining about tno months with the 
army. Ameer Khan moved to Rajpootana, fur- 
nished with orders to collect the tribute due to the 
Holkar state by the Raja of Jcypoor and other 
princes. Before he quitted camp a serious in- 
trigue was raised against Balaram. Tantia Ali- 
kur, an artful Brahmin, who had great influence 
with the ladies of the Holkar family, desired to 
displace the minister. Ameer Khan, who antici- 
pated this attempt, had requested Toolsah Baee, 
if she •wished at any time to get rid of Bala- 
ram, to send him, to his camp, and he would, if 
necessary, put him to death. He at the same 
time desired the latter, if directed to join him, 
to do so with perfect confidence. A few days 


• I received ^he particulars of Dherraa’s end from a wit- 
ness of the scene, and the last expressions of this remark- 
able man were confirmed T>y the executioner, who is now at 
Indore. 
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after he marched, Toolsah Baee sent for the 
minister, and ordered him to proceed and join 
Ameer Khan, whom she required to fulfil his 
promise, and rid her and the state of an. enemy. 
The result was quite different from what she 
expected. Balaram was received with honour, 
and the Patan leader not only told him of the 
artifice he had used to save his life, but shewed 
him the letter desiring his death. These commu* 
nications were foUou^ed with a proposition that 
Balaram should relieve Ameer KJian, who was in 
great distress from the heavy arrears due to his 
army, by accepting bills to a large amount in fa- 
vour of the troops ; and in return for this accom- 
modation he was promised to be supported in his 
station. The minister assented to this arrange- 
ment, though he Icncw he had no power to fulfil it. 
He accordingly allowed Ameer Khan to give his 
chiefs and officers bills upon him, at different 
dates, to no less an amount than a crore* and 
sixty-four lacks of rupees. These orders were 
knoAvn by those w'ho received them to be little 
better than waste paper; hut still there rvas a 
liope of obtaining sometliing, liowever small, 
and they were taken by men rvho despaired of 
any other pa}Tnent. Ameer Khan went in person 
to Holkar’s court to reconcile Toolsah Baee to the 
minister, which, after much trouble, he eflected, 


More tlian a million anda half sterling. 
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and he was again proclniincd sole manager of the 
aflairs of the state. Ifis first care, after his re- 
establishment, was to discount the hills he had ac- 
cepted*, that he might acquit himself, as far as 
he was able, of his obligations to Ameer Klian. 

The most destructive expedients were at this 
l)eriod resorted to, in order to support the court 
and army of Holkar. Several of the principal 
officers were appointed Soobahdars, or govemors, 
and sent with military detachments, which they 
were directed to subsist, and to remit uhat they 
could collect beyond their expenditure to the go- 
vernment Those commands were given generally 
to persons who became answerable for the ar- 
rears of the soldiers, and paid a certain sum in 
advance to the trcasuiy, besides bribes to Toolsnh 
Baee’s favourite ministers. They received in re- 
turn a latitude to plunder, nor do they appear to 
have been limited as to the territories on which 
they were to levy contributions. The districts of 
Sindia and the Puar suftered equally udth those of 


• Wc may judge the characler of this transaction from 
the fact, that he paid the whole by a disbursement of two 
lacks and a Iialf of ready money, and the distribution of cloth 
to the amount of two lacks more, the whole being a settle- 
ment below half an anna in the rupee. The rate of payment 
dlflered; some did not rcceiveso much. A respectable man, 
Delsook Race, informed me that he had an order for twelve 
thousand rupees in cash, for which he was glad to accept one 
hundred and nine rupees value in cloth. 
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Holkar. To be defenceless vras a siifficient ground 
for the attack of these predatory Soobahdars, 
who, with the name of officers of a Mahratta 
state, were* guilty of more cruel excesses than 
even the Pindarries. It would be a waste of time 
to follow the progress of these delegated robbers*, 
all whose measures and operations had the same 
character of violence and atrocity. 


* The first of these high officers was Juggoo Bappoo ; 
four battalions were sent with this person, of which two were 
commanded by Roshun Beg, a man who had risen from 
the rank of a common soldier by his octirity and courage, 
and who afterwards acquired reputation among the lenders 
of Holksr’s army. Bappoo Vislmn, the present Buck- 
shee, was the next Soobahdar that Balaram made. His 
corps were chiefly infantry; but another party, detached to 
subsist upon the country, were all horse. These, after plun- 
dering some villages of Sindia’s, fell upon Mulhargurh, 
then held by Ghufibor Khan (a. p. 1810) ; and the whole of 
the influence of that chief, combined with the awe still in- 
spired by the name of Ameer Khan, could hardly obtain the 
recall of this body of plunderers, who were living upon lands 
that had been assigned for bis support. 

In the same year a man who afterwards acted a very pro- 
minent part, was first brought forward. His rise and conduct 
when in command are the best comment upon tbe state of Hol- 
kar’s court and the unhappy condition of Malwa. Ram Deen, 
a low-born Brahmin, inhabitant of the Company’s territories 
in Hindustan, was employed as an orderly by Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, and became a favourite with his countryman Diah 
Ram Jemadar, a man of character and influence, who first 
brought him into notice by pbcing him in charge of Mhy- 
»ir. Ram Deen plundered the inliabitants of this place to sup- 
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Although Jes^\unt Row had commenced the 
u ork of desolation, while he retained lus leason 
tlicre nas still a sovia*cign; one who, though 


ply himself with the means ofadvaocenient , but his proceed 
ings on this first occasion were so shameless and mcked and 
the complaints against him so numerous, that Toolsah Baee 
was obliged to order hun to be seized and put m irons This 
occurred about the period that Bafaram was restored to power, 
and he was released through the interference of Ameer Khan 
iiliom he, no doubt, propitiated by a share of plunder On 
the departure of this chief to Rajpooiana Ram Dcen ad- 
dressed himself to the rcnality of Mcenah Baee, who at this 
time exercised an almost exclusive inBuence m the councils of 
Toolsah Baee , and through the effect of large bribes to tins 
lady and oUiers, and abundance of promises, this mean and 
wicked man was vested with a dress of honour, and bad a 
seal of Frmcc, a standard and all the insignia which con- 
stitute a Soobahdar, or Vicegerear, dehrered to him He 
took the Alohratta horse with him, on a promise of providing 
for their subsistence He bad at first only about a hundred 
infantry, witli two guns , but with his success his views ex- 
panded, and he increased bis corps b} new levies Four 
battalions were raised, and through the influence of hleenah 
Baee a supply of cannon was furnished for tlie pettv array of 
this leader, which soon became the terror of the Western 
parts of Malwa 

The commission of Ram Decn was general, and was given 
nnd received as conferring a nght to plunder all, ivithout dis- 
crimmaiioD, whom be had the power to plunder Never was 
a better instrument of desolation selected His character is 
a Compound of servility, falsehood, and baseness, an artful 
flalicrcr, and an arrogant booster, unrestramed by ciUicr pnn- 
ciplcs or fueling, abject when in distress, and insolent in pros- 
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prompt and powerful to inflict wrong, had the 
power of punishing it in others. In the short 
usiuTpation of Dherma there wa3 terror, which 
maintained subordination among the most law- 
less ; bnt on his death it suited the policy of 
Ameer Khan, while he ravaged from Nagpoor 
to Joudpoor, to leave the family, ministers, and 
commanders of the government of Holkar, in 
such a state of anarchy as to preclude all possible 
combination to subvert his supremacy over a 
coiwt, the name of which he continued to use as 
his pretext for exacting plunder. 

Toolsah Baee, the pupil, if not the daughter, of 
an artful priest, who with pretended sanctity was 
the slave of worldly ambition *, had been tutored 
in more than the common arts of her sex, and 
she possessed suffldent learning to be considered 


jierity. With no tics of fatnily or country, he «ent forth to 
extort from all men, and from all communities, w hat he could 
obt^n wUhom immediale danger. He iras, however, a cau- 
tiotis calculator on tliis point, and it formed the only check 
upon his proceedings. 

This man’s character has been more 'dwelt upon than it 
merits, but his employment furnishes a good example of those 
measures which, brought such unparalleled raiseiies upon the 
province of Malwa. 

• Atljcebali, tl>e Mann Bhow priest, is generally supposed 
to be the real father of TooUah Baee. This professed men- 
dicant, who was made rich by the favour of his diseiple. 
llurcka Baee, resided at Mliysirt he was allowed a palankeen, 
horses, and numerous attenduUs. 
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an extraordinary person in a country \\ licre 
\vomen aie seldom at all instructed. She was 
handsome, and of winning manners, hut mlent in 
her disposition, and most dissolute in her morals 
Slic appears to liave had considerable talent, and 
sometimes displaj cd great resolution ; but the 
leading featui*c of her character w as a cruelty of 
disposition, which seems almost irrcconcilcablc 
with that seclusion in which she had been 
biought up, and in which, contrary to the 
example of Ahalj a Bacc, {whose exact oiipositc she 
appears to liave been in c\ ery particular,) she 
continued till her death 

Tlic reason commonly assigned for Toolsah Bnee 
keeping behind the curtain* was her joutli and 
beauty ; hut it is perhaps as much to be referred 
to her immoral character. She was at first not 
so shameless as to bra\e the world, and she knew 
tliat if it were publicly known that she was a 
woman of abandoned cliaraclei, it would have 
injured if not destroyed her influence as a ruler. 
The example of Ahalya Baee had created a pie- 
judice m favour of pow er being \ ested m a fe- 


• The tvorcl Purdah, whicti means curtain or veil, is often 
metaphorically used, and implies that seclusion in which many 
females m India lire , but in this and similar cases where 
ladies transact business, the expression must be taken literally, 
as they are seated behind a curtain, where they hear and arc 
heard, and through the openings of which they see without 
being seen 
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male, and was at first an advantage to Toolsali 
Bnee *, but the delusion soon passed. Every act 
of the latter shewed that she had all the frailties 
and vices of her sex without any redeeming vir- 
tues; above all, she wanted that noble confidence 
which purity of mind bestowed upon her pre- 
decessor. 

Meennb Baee has already been noticed. S!ie 
had been the sen'ant of MuUiar Row’s mistress, 
Hnreka Baee, and, like her, the disciple of the 
Maun Bhow priest Adjeebah. She was now the 
confident of Toolsah Baee, and maintained a com- 
ifietc influence over her young mistress, chiefly by 
flatter}', and by ministering to her pleasures. 
The chief passion of this woman, who was above 
sixty years of age, was avarice ; and she amassed 
very large sums, for all were obliged to bribe her 
%vho desired her assistance. She was also a de- 
votee, but her devotions were rigidly limited to the 
practices of her sect; and this made her more 
an object of aversion to orthodox Hindus, with 
whom that' sect are considered impious ; but these 
were compelled to conceal their feeh’ngs, as 
Mecnah Bacc was prompt to revenge either insult 
or injury. 

Balaram Seit, the minister of this court, ^vas by 
tribe a Bunniah, or merchant* ; he had belonged. 


* Tiic tribe to nbicli lie belonged is denomituted Aggcr- 
walalu Ills faniUy came from JagODi in Ilurriana; bin be 
was born, or at least brought op, at Malligaum in Candcish. 
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in a subordinate capacity, to the officd charged 
with superintending the weighing and supplying 
of grain for Jeswunt Row’s cattle. AVhen that 
chief proceeded to the Punjab, Balaram was 
raised to a higher station, and the donfidence in 
liim was such that he was employed as a negoti- 
ator of the peace* with the British government. 
His success on this occasion recommended liim so 
much to his master, that he became, from causes 
which have been stated, chief minister. There 
was a mixture of pliancy, of falsehood, of good 
nature, and ambition, in this man’s character, 
that singularly suited him to the times, and to the 
part he had to act. He never possessed property, 
and had, from the first, notlung to lose. He pro- 
mised cvety thing that was asked ; and, though he 
hardly ever perfoimed what he promised, there 
was a kindness of manner and apparent goodness 
of heart about him, that prevented men being out- 
raged even when they were duped. He always 
appeared better, and really was so, than any other 
on the scene; and while his easy disposition made 
him obedient and attentive to Toolsah Baee, and her 
favourite Mecnah Baec, he was considered by others 
as the only check on their profligacy. Though 
living in the midst of mutinies, and his person 
generally under restraint, he was still regarded 


• In A.D. 1805, this minister negotiated with me the 
peace between Ilolkar and the British got ernment. 
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kindly by the troops, to whom he gave wliat mo- 
ney he could raise, usually adding a promise that 
all he could obtain for the future should be theirs. 
He consented, in fact, to be their agent, and pro- 
bably was often satisfied to have the plea of their 
turbulent violence as a pretext for exacting contii- 
butions to suppl}' theu* demands. With such a re- 
gency and such a minister, commanders like Ram 
Deen*, and a rebellious and disorganized army, 
the condition of the countiy may be imagined. 
Neither the rights of the sovereign nor the subject 
were respected ; every where the same -scene of 
oppression presented itself; open villages aud 
towns were sacked, and walled towns battered, till 
tliey paid contributions. Leaders who had 'been 
successful ^vere, in their turn, attacked and plun- 
dered by those that were more powerful ; constant 
engagements took place between the troops of Sin- 
dia, Hoikar, the Puar, and the Pihdarries, while 
the Rajpoot princes and the predatory cliiefs 
joined, or deserted, the di/Terent parties, as it 
suited their interest at the moment. • The Bheels, 
' a tribe who are bom plunderere, encouraged by the 
absence of all regular rule, left their usual mountain 
fastnesses to seek booty in l!ie open plains ; and 
the villagers, driven to desjmir, ])ecamc' free- 
booters, to indemnify themselves for their losses 
by tlie pillage of their neiglibours. Such a state 


For iliw mans dtaracter, viJe note page 27<3. 
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of affairs could not long continue : hordes were 
soon forced from the scene of desolation to seek 
subsistence in distant lands. None of Holkar’s 
territories escaped the general ruin of this period, 
which also involved those of the Puars of Dhar 
and Dewass, of the Nabob of Bhopal, and partially 
those of Sindia, and of all the Kajpoot States, ex- 
cept Kotah, which, from causes that nill be here- 
after noticed, rose amid the general wreck to in- 
creased wealth and prosperity. 

During the very height of this distraction 
Jeswunt Row died at Bampoora. Before his A. 
death Toolsah Baee, who had no chUd, adopted, 
and brouglit up as her owm offspring, Ululbar 
Row Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Row by Kes- 
sairah Bace^, a woman of low tribe, who had 
been introduced into his family. Tliis boy was 
placed upon tlie Musnud immediately after his 
father’s death, and his title was universally ac- 
knowledged. Zaliin Singh, the able Regent of 
Kotah, came to Bampoora to present in person 
his offering to the young prince. 

Two montlis after the death of Jeswunt Row', 
an attempt was made against the authority of 
Toolsah Baee, of wliich Dowlet Row Sindia 
w'as supposed the author. A relation of this 
pnnee, named Jutcebah Mania, entered the scr- 


* Kcssairah Bacc, the mother of the reigning Prince, is of 
the Koomar, or pot-maker tribe of HiikIus. 
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vice of young Mulhar Row, nnd through him ’ 
three battalions, commanded by Juggoo Bappoo, 
were detached from their alle^nce, and, on 
the ’pretext of demanding arrears, marched to 
Bampoora to support a plot, of which Emah 
Baec and Lara Baee, two ladles of the Holkar 
family, were proclaimed the ostensible leaders. It 
liad been settled that Lara Baee* was to adopt 
Mohyput Rowf, the son of Anund Row Holkar, 
the Jahgeerdar of Jallein, whose clmms from de- 
scent, it was argued, w'ere preferable to the illegi- 
timate son of an illegitimate father, who had been 
placed upon the Mustmd by a combination of 
cricked persons, anxious only about their onii in- 
terests, ' This plot was defeated as soon as dis- 
covered. GhuCbor Khan acted on this occasion a 
very conspicuous part : he proclaimed himself, in 
the name of Ameer Khan, the defender of the 
yo\mg Mulhar Row, and was not only joined by all 


* Emah Baee was the widow of JIulIiar Row, who was 
IcDled at Poona ; and Lara Baee, the wife of Jeswunt Row. 

+ Mohyput Row was a youth of about sescnteen years of 
age. He fled, on the failure of the plot, to Caiideish, where 
he ailerwards attempted to make a patty t but the small body 
of followers which he had collected were attacked and de» 
fcalcd by Ramdoss, thfe brotlter of Balaiam Seit. No subse- 
«]ueDt account is gWen of this pretender to the Musnud of 
the Holkar family; he is helloed however to be living 
somewhere in tlicDcckan, in an obscure condition. 
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tha ministers, but by Zalim Singh, who was still 
at Bampoora. -The battalions of Juggoo Bappoo 
were first compelled to retreat, and afterwards 
disarmed and plundered. The unfortunate Email 
Baee and Lara Baee, who had little, if any, 
concern in the plot, were put to death. Juteebah 
Mania fled, but his property was seized and pil- 
laged. Some lesser criminals were executed, 
while Juggoo Bappoo escaped (probably as being 
a Brahmin) from farther punishment than a long 
and rigorous confinement- 

The repeated mutinies of the troops, and the 
danger that ensued, led to the deputation of 
Dewan Gunput Row with propositions to Sindia, 
which included the offer of a mortgage of a 
portion of the Holkar territory in return for a 
pecuniary aid. Dowlet Row is stated to have 
listened wth pleasure to this, as he did to every 
proposal, that gave him a prospect of attaining a 
supremacy in the Holkar government. An en- 
gagement was accordingly entered into, and the 
Dewan returned accompanied by agents' from the 
principal bankers in Sindia’s camp, who had 
instructions to make arrangements for satisfying 
the claims of the troops, whenever the , deeds 
for the countries specified were made over to Sin- 
dia. But Ghuffoor Khan, who saw in the com- 
pletion of this plan the destruction of liis own 
nnd his master’s influence, after consulting with 
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Ills friends, (particularly ^nth Tantia Jogh*,) 
summoned Ameer Klian from Joudpoor to de- 
fend his own interests and those of the Holkar 


• Tantia Jogh, the present minister of the HoJkar fantily, 
is a Brahmin of the Kuradeet sect, was born in Candeisb, 
but came young to Mhysir, where his elder brother, Ba- 
lajee Naick, was Gomashta or agent in the house of Hurry 
Punt Jogb, then one of the principal Soucars to Malwa. The 
aSatts of this Soucar (whose name the young Brahmin bad 
taken as a distinguishing appellation) went to ruin after the 
death of Ahalya Baee; but Tantia having been attached to 
an European commander of one of the Campoos or legions, 
became his confidential man of business, and joined to the 
maaagemeat of the countries assigned for the support of this 
body of troops, the sole charge of providing funds for their 
payment. He continued attached to the infantry of Holkar’s 
army till the murdet of the English officers, before Jeswunt 
Kow invaded Hindustan. On the occurrence ofehU event be 
left the army, and retired to Oojein. He rejoined it when it 
returned to Malwa, and remained in tbe exercise of bis busi- 
ness as a Soucar (which he has always continued) under tbe 
protection and friendship of Balaram Sett. The violence of 
Dherma prevented Tantia Jogh from having any concern 
with the Campoos, while that person commanded; but on his 
death he was appointed to the general charge of the batta- 
lions, whose organization was changed, and from this station , 
. he gradually rose to influence end power. 


t For an account of this sect and their usages, vide 
Transictions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. iii. 
page 8C. , 
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state. The Patan chief hastened to court, and 
effectually succeeded in frustrating the nego- 
tiation. 

Toolsah Baee was greatly irritated at hearing 
from Ameer lOian that she had been represented 
• to him as an abandoned woman ; and the ene- 
mies* of Tantia Jogh persuaded her that he 
was the author of the calumny. Her immediate 
resolution was to put him to death, and nothing 
but the vigilance and decision of his friends'j' ena- 
bled him to escape her vengeance. He went to 
Kotah, where he remained for some months. 
After Ameer Khan left camp, the plan of ohtain- 
/ing Sindia’s aid was revived, and by the ndrice 
of Balaram Seit and Meenah Baee, -Tantia Alikur 
was despatched to Gnalior. He concluded an 
engagement, by which it was agreed, that an 
annual sum of twenty-four lacks of rupees should 
be paid by Sindia, on countries equal in revenue 
being made over to that prince. This second 
negotiation was defeated by a variety of events, 
but more especially by a general mutiny of the 
whole army, which first compelled Toolsah Baee 
tq fly mth the young Mulhar Row to the tent of 


* Tantia Ahkur was the person who chie^y excited the 
Baee against Tantia Jogh upon this occasion, and it naturally 
caused an irreconcileable hatred between them. 

+ GhufiboT Khan gave Tantia Jogh the first intimation of 
his danger, and aided his escape. 
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'Ghuffoor Khan, and aftenvards to seeh shelter 
from the excesses of the trodps in the fort of Gun- 
graur, a possession of the Holkar family, whicli 
had been temporarily assigned to Zalim Singh, 
Regent of Kotah. 

Taiitia Jogh, who had returned from Kotah. 
supported by all the influence of Zalim Singh, 
began at this period to take a very considerable 
lead in the affmrs of government. He was, how- 
ever, nearly being ruined by a plan which Meenah 
Baee had concerted, to seize him and others in 
order to pay the troops with the plunder of their 
property, and place the administration in the 
hands of Ram Been. The latter hod just ar- 
rived at Gungraiu* with his corps, and was accom- 
panied by his brother*, who was not onlytpos- 
sessed of property, but finm being the renter of 
several large districts, had connected himself ndth 
some of the richest bankers at Oojein, onef of 
whom had accompanied him to Gungraur for the 


• This man, whose name is Mukhtun Lai, commonly called 
Joshce, is well educated, and a man of business. He lias long 
been a prominent actor in scenes' of rapine, and by that and 
other means has acquired considerable property. He is at 
Oojein, and was olTeied by Cowlet Row Sindia the manage- 
ment of several countries, if be could obtain my consent to 
the measure. This he has tried every effort to eflect; but it 
was always refused on account of his bad character. 

-f Bliugwunt IJoss, a man of wealth and respectability. 
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purpose of giving the troops who supported tlie 
projected change an adequate security for their 
arrears and future pay. 

Ever}* court has its secret history, and that of 
several in India, if disdosed, would exhibit strange 
scenes of intrigue and licentiousness. Nothing 
could be more wicked and shameless than the 
daily occurrences which that of Holkar* exhibited 
at this period. Tlie profligacy of Toolsali Bace 
was notorious, hut the criminal intercourse esta- 
blished between her and the Dewan Gunput Bow, 
which now became qtiilc ptibUc, was attended 
with the most scrio\is consequences. Tantia Jogh 
has been accused of having secretly advised the 
IJewan to consult his own safety, and that of the 
party to wluch ho was attached, by encouraging 
the '•passion which Toolsah Baec had conceived 
for him ; and though he, no doubt, endeavoured 
to impress the parties with n sense of the ne- 
cessity of circunispeclion,' lie coidd not have de- 
sired the decrease of an influence throiigli whicli 


• The licentious passions of Jeswunt How Holkar brooked 
no control; and the sacrifice of the honour ofthe females of 
their family was no unusual road with courtiers to his favour. 
The handsome wile of Gunput Row was considered as the 
principal link between that minister and Ills prince. The 
same lady, at the period of which I am wrltlng.^openly 
trigued with Tantia Jogh, and was tlie chief means of preserv- 
ing the good understanding bettvren him and her husband. 

VOT.. 1. . XT • 
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lie and hia friends enjoyed power. Their first 
object was the ruin of M^nah Baee, which Tool- 
sah Baecj who was the slave of her passions, arid 
who had now become extravagantly fond of her 
lover, appears to have agreed to without any 
scruple. In compliance with the suggestions of 
Gunput Bow, her former favourite was made 
prisoner. 

Tantia Alikur was at this period on his return 
with agents of Sindia’s government, attended by 
the hankers, who were to make the necessary ad- 
vances, and give seairity for the annual payment 
of the pecuniary aid that Sindia had agreed to 
grant. His progress, however, was arrested at 
Kotah, hy the intelligence that not only his prin- 
. cipal friend and supporter Meenah Baee was in 
confinement, but that Ram Been, the milltaiy 
- commander on whom they reposed most confi- 
dence, was also a prisoner, and had not only been 
compelled to deliver up' to his enemies the money 
he had' brought to promote* his own' aggrandise- 
ment, but was made over to the most clamorous 
of the horse in the ser>’ice of Holkar, as security 
for their arrears. 

Toolsah Baee after tliese occurrences moved 
from Gungraur to camp ; some money was given 
^ to the trooi>s ; and in a few days the whole pro- 
ceeded to canton for the rains near Mucksee, a 
. town on the river Kalce Sind. Ram Been and 
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Meenali Baee -were carried prisoners with the 
army; a discussion about the release of the for- 
mer, caused a dispute between Tantia Jogh and 
Ghufibor Khan, which was increas^ by the 
latter having given his protection to Tantia 
Alikur, who now ventured from Kotali, and en- 
deavoured to form a party to remove Toolsah 
Baee, and advance her prisoner, Meenah Baee, 
to the head of the government. Balaram entered 
into this intrigue, influenced, as his friends pre- 
• tend, by the disgrace brought on the family of 
Holkar, from the open and shameless intimacy 
between Gimput Row and Toolsah Baee. But 
the latter and her paramotir (a man of no 
talent*) now acted under the able direction of 


• In a conversation regarding the Dewan that Major • 
Agneiv had with Tantia Jogh, the latter ohserved, '* Gunput 
How personally is, and always was, a weak despicable man*” 
This speech of Tantia Jogh would appear tolerable evidence, 
that while he shared the counsels of this man and Tool- 
sah Hace, he ruled them ; but the fr tends of the minister do 
not admit this to be the case. 1 asked Rowjec Trim- 
buck, Tontia’s most conGdcntial man of business, if Gunput 
How was not a weak man, and consequently a mere tool 
in the hands of such a person as Tantia Jogh, He answered 
quickly, “ Gunput How is one of those half fools that ate 
" most difilcult to be managed; they do what they are told in 
" most things, but every now and Uien put in a piece of work 
“ of their own, which spoils all ; besides (he continued) thp 
" Dewan often acted to please Toolsah Baee, who, though full 
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Tantia Jogli, who ‘advised the immediate removal 
of Meenah Baee. This lady, who, though con-, 
fined, had been hitherto treated Avith indulgence* 
and respect, was now the victim demanded by 
Giinpnt Row, and his mistress could not refuse. 
The female she had so long cherished was 
dragged away at night, in the midst of a vio- 
lent storm of rain, to be carried to Gungraur- 
She entreated to see her mistress for the last 
time ; and her importunities were so violent, that 
they took her to the door of the latter s tent,’ 
where she implored admittance if it was only 
for a few moments; but the unfeeling Toolsah 
Baee, instigated bj Gunput Row, who was stand- 
ing near her, excimmed aloud so as to be heard 
by all, “ Do not let her come in, .take her away.” 
She was carried first to Gungraur, and from thence 
to Beejnlpoor*, where she enjoyed but a few days’ 
repose, when a bill upon her- for a considerable 


“ of sweet anfl persuasive language, and at limes witty, had 
“ no sense in affairs of state, and no control over her tem- 
“ per, which was very violent, and led her often to very cruel 
“ acts.” 

• Beejulpoor, which is within three miles of Indore, had 
been granted to Meenah Baee, who made it over to Hurra- 
bah, her spiritual father, who is still in possession of this vil- 
lage, and lives in some state, though his receipts from its re- 
■venue have been diminished. This priest accompanied Mee- 
nah Baee in her last journey. 
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sura was given to some officei's of the household 
'troops, with instructions to exact payment. Tor- 
ture of every species was infiicted, and though she 
xefused from the first to give one rupee, she did not 
deny having amassed wealth. ** Take me to Tool- 
“ sah Baee,” she often exclaimed, “ and if she per- 
“ sonally requires ten lacks, I >vill give them.’’ 
This meeting, however, was exactly what her 
enemies desired to avoid ; and their tortures were 
continued till the object they sought was accom- 
plished. Meenali Baec, distracted with hunger and 
pain, finished the scene by taking poison ; but her 
resolution not to benefit those who wrought her de- 
struction, was persevered, in to the last.* Soon 
after tliis ocaurence, the general mutiny of the 
troops, and their threatened violence, compelled 
.Toolsah Baee to make her escape from camp, 
which she did with difficulty ; and she again took 
shelter in Gungraur, which Zalim Singh had a 
short time before made over to her possession, t 
Toolsah Baee, the instant she reached Gun- 


• None of Meenali Pace's treasure was found. She had, 
for better security, removed it beyond theHolkar territories; 
and a great proportion of it is believed to be still in the bands 
of a banker at Kisliengur near Ajmeer. Tantia Jogh is quite 
satisfied this man possesses a large amount, and has made 
many efforts to reco^ er it, though hitherto in vain. 

t Zalim Smgh had rented the district, but, on a larger rent 
being demanded than he chose to pay, had given it up. 
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graur, took very decided steps. The artilleiy and 
some corps of infantry were still attached to her. 
By the terror of the former, she compelled the Ma- 
homedans of the army, with the exception of a 
small corps, and that of Ghufibor Khan, to move 
to a distance, and she proclaimed that Hindus 
alone shonld be hereafter admitted into the service 
ofHolkar. This was done on the pretext that 
the Mahomedans had been the most turbulent ; 
but the fact was, these mercenaries were attached 
to the standard of Ameer Khan, and she now 
accounted that chief as her principal enemy. 
These proceedings gave rise to a violent attack 
upon her authority. A plot was formed to take 
from her the custody of the young prince, in the 
possession of whose pei'son all her strength con- 
sisted. The infantry corps; as well as the artillery, 
gave their support, and detachments surrounded 
the houses of both Tantia Jogh and Gunput Row 
before they were aware of any danger. The He- 
wan was made prisoner; but Tantia escaped, 
■with about fcfrty followers, into tlie citadel, where 
Toolsah Baee resided. He immediately made 
aiTangcments for its defence ; and Juttyhah 
Naick, a Mahratta commander of the household 
troojis, who was a favourite of Toolsah Baee, 
made an effort on this critical occasion to aid 
her, that reflects honour on his chaiuctor. The 
instant he learned her situation, lie hastened 
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from the camp to the to\m witli two hundred 
men, scaled the u'all at a place U'herc it was 
low, and succeeded in readiing without oppo- 
sition the outer gates of the citadel. Tins was 
'guarded by a company of the mutineers, who were 
surprised and attacked with such fury, that they 
were all either killed or wounded. He was wann- 
ly welcomed by Tantia and Toolsah Race: the 
latter was, w'hen he entered, sitting with a da^er 
in her hand, holding the child Mulhar Row, ^diom 
she said she was resolved to stab to tlic heart ra- 
ther than allow' him, in whose name she governed, 
to be taken from her. But the danger was past; 
the rapid success of Juttylwh struck suelj a panic 
into the infantry, that they instantly moved off to 
their lines, leanng the town to be occupied by the 
l\Iahrntta horse ; who, hearing of the aflray, came 
galloping from their encampment to the aid of 
Toolsah Baee. Ghufibor Khan also repaired to 
one of the gates ; but he w’as justly suspected of 
being one of those who had excited the revolt, and 
was in consequence w'amed to keep at n distance ; 
he attended to the counsel given him, and retired 
to his tents. 

Although this plot was for the moment de- 
feated, the motives which induced the artilfery 
and infantr}' to become the instruments of its ex- 
ecution, still remained. They continued clamor- 
ous for their arrears, and as one mode of hastening 
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determined to destroy him, cannot be well ascer- 
tained ; the latter is most probable. The support 
he received from Ameer Khan, his connexion \nth 
Tantia Alikur, (who, though he had again fled, 
was still dreaded,) and his intrigues uith Ghuf- 
foor Khan, gave reason to believe his holding 
any office was incompatible ^^nth the firm esta- 
blishment of the party now in power; but his 
life might still have been spared, had he not 
exdtcd the resentment^* of Toolsah Baee by 
some serious and repeated remonstrances against 
the continuance of an open and criminal in- 
tercourse ndth the Dewan, which had become, 
as he stated, the scandal of all India, and brought 
shame and disgrace upon the family of Holkar. 
How much she had been inflamed by his re- 
proaches may be inferred from the circumstances 
that attended hb miuder; for it can hardly be 
called an execution. He had been watched, and 
not allowed to leave the town of Gungraur, from 
the moment the mutiny commenced ; but he had 
only been in strict confinement three days, w hen 


* Thakoor Doss, when questioned on tins subject, ascribes 
Toolsab Baee’s inveterate hatred to Balaram, first, to the dan- 
ger lier Tavourite had incurred through his seditious prac- 
ticest secondly, to liw intrigues with the late Hmdustanny 
horse, by which fie gamed and kept them in his interest , 
and, lastly, to his advice and animadversions on her most 
licentious conduct 
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Jogh, to ask liim how he could, after tlieii pro- 
mises to each other, be concerned in such a pro- 
ceeding, and desired to know what he was to sa} 
to Ameer Khan. Tantia denied all knowledge 
of the event he alluded to, and stated his be- 
lief that Balaram was still aliv e, though in con- 
finement On the messenger requiring a more 
satisfactoiy explanation, Tantia informed Gunpnt 
Row and Toolsah Baee of what had passed; and 


person employed by Gliudbor Klian on tbis occasion The 
following IS his evidence Ghuflbor Khan, three days after 
Balaram was confined, sent me to Toolsab Baee to enquire 
afier lum She said, have no idea of injuring Balaram, 
** but wished to get his accounts settled and then release him ' 
On that night Balaram was slam — Next day Ameer Singh 
came and told GhufToor Khan of the event I was sent to 
Tantia to knov. whathad occurred. Tantia said the Baee had 
.told him that Balaram had fled On my urging the question 
and professing incredulity, Ihe minister went to the Baee, and 
soon after sent forme; but before I arrived, a Huzooriah, or 
confidential ofFcer, had been called and asked by the Baee 
how he came to allow Balaram to escape He made an excuse 
of having fallen asleep Orders were given to flog the man, 
and he had received several stripes, when I asked Tantia 
Jogh •• what was the use of such a proceeding, when he well 
“ knew Balaram was murdered ” We were now close to the 
Baee, to whom the minister repeated my observations, and 
my obstinate disbelief of tbeir assertions On this the Baee 
lost all patience “ Is Ghuflbor Khan," she said, addressing 
us, “ my -master, or my servant? If he is so desirous of 
“ seeing BalaiaTO, let him come, and I will engage a meeting 
“ shall take place at the battery where Balaram is now sit« 
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a farther attempt -wsa made to convince him that 
the minister was still alive, but, not succeeding, 
Toolsah Baee, who appeared now to have cast off 
all fear as well as shame, said aloud, ** Is Ghuffoor 
“ Klian my servant, or ray master?” and, without 
waiting for a reply, added> “ Go, teU him from 
“ me, if he continues so very anxious about 
Balaram, to come here, and they shall ‘ meet.” 
Ghuffoor Khan was not a little alarmed at this 
message ; and two days afterwards, hearing a re- 
port that an attack upon him was meditated, he 
marched to some distance. Toolsah Baee imme- 
diately sent to know tlie reason of this movement, 
and to give him every assurance of her cherishing 
no unfriendly intentions. He agreed to return*, 
but, instead of taking up his old ground, he 
encamped near Roshun Beg’s battalions. Three 


“ ting.” His body bad been just conveyed to a casement in 
the battery to wliicli she alluded. “ I instantly/' Alootee 
Ram said, ** took leave, with no slight fear for myself ; for she 
** was in a very great rage/’ 

When a reconaliation took place between Ghafibor Klian 
and Tanua Jogh, the fottnec, to conciliate the latter, denied 
having given Mootee Ram (the above evidence) any authority 
to he so impoituoate, and he was dismissed as a man who had 
disobeyed his orders. He went into other service, and for 
some time lived with Captain Briggs ; hut the moment the 
guarantee ofhis jahgeer made Ghuffoor Khan independent of 
the minister, he recalled Mootee Ram, who is now his prin- 
cipal Moonshec, or writer. Such facts are conclusive. 
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'days afterwards, Toolsah Baee, observing some 
agitation in the camp, ^hich indicated an intention 
to sniTOund Gungraur, moved out of that town 
with all the IMahratta horse. The impatience of 
Juttybah^ Naick brought on an affair with the in- 
fantr}*, in which Hoshitn Beg, supported by Ghuf- 
foor Khan, took a leading part. A cannonade was 
opened, and Toolsah Baee is said to have displayed 
courage, till a shot struck the howdah'of tlie ele- 
phant on which tlie child Mulhar Row was seated. 
This spread a general alarm, and Toolsali Baee 
instantly mounted a horse, and placing the prince 
on another \vith Gunput Row, commenced (ac- 
companied hy the household and Mahratta liorse) 
a flight which was continued to AUotef. The 
battalions under Roshun Beg moved on Gungraur, 
of which they took possession. Tlieir first object 
was to discover the corpse of Balaram, which, 
though in a putrid state, was burnt by persons of 
his caste, according to the ceremonies prescribed 
by his rehgion. Gungraur was on tliis occasion 
completely plundered; the troops were paid part 
of their arrears, and their commanders (particu- 
larly Roshun Beg) enriched. 

There can be little doubt that throughout the 


■* The Mahratta chier who had behaved so gallantly in her 
defence at Gungraur. 

t A town in Sondwarra belonging to the Puars of 
Dewass It is sixteen miles Soutb-west of Gungraur. 
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whole of. the events which took place at Gungnmr, 
the mutinies of the troops were made subservient 
to the intrigues of Ameer Khan and ^his agents, 
who desired to deprive Toolsah Baee of power ; 
the consequence was a complete separation of her 
interests from those of the Patan chief and his par- 
tisans. Tantia Jogh now became the head* of 
one party, and Ghuffoor Khan of another. The 
former had only the Mahratta and the household 
troops, but the possession of the person of the 
young Mulhar Row gave it a predominance ; for 
so strong was the feeling on this point, that those 
who had charge of him were deemed (even by 
their opponents) to be the Government. The 
party of Ghuffoor Khan consisted of his o%vn ad- 
herents, the discharged Mahomedan horse, whom 
he had recalled, and nine battalions of infantrj’, 
mth their guns. 

One of the earliest measures of Tantia Jogh was 
to contract an engagement with Sindia’s manager 
at 'Mundissor, by which he obtained the aid of 
Ambajee’s’ Campoo, or legion, (one of Sindia’s 
corps employed in Malwa,) wliich consisted of 
five battalions and tliirty pieces of cannon. A 
monthly sum was agreed to be paid for the sub- 
sistence of this force ; but Ambajee’s operations 


* Gunput How was too infexioi in ulent to be his rival 5 
and Toolsah Baee, except wh«i acting from the impulse of 
passion, was always tinder tutelage. 
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■ivert too cautious, and liis object was so obnously 
directed^ to avoid hostility, that Holkar’s court 
soon became disgusted with its new allies. 

Sindia and Ameer Khan' were alike anxious to 
turn the distractions of the Holkar state to their 
own advantage. Tlie former sent an agent to 
Ameer Khan, entreating liim to desist from mea- 
sures that would ruin and disgrace the Holkar 
family, and requesting him to comply with the 
^ desire of Toolsah Baee for the removal of Ghuf- 
foor Khan. The Patan chief was too averse to 
the interference of Dowlet Row to acquiesce; 
hut he was nevertheless solicitous to bring affairs 
to an amicable termination. He in consequence 
gave orders to Ghuflfoor Khan to suspend hos- 
tilities, and assured Toolsah »Baee, that if she 
would consent to his repairing to court, and cease 
flying about the country, he would compel the in- 
fantry to be satisBed with one half of theii:.arrears, 
'and would recall a representative who was .so ob- 
noxious to her. In this negotiation Ameer Khan 
was supported by Zalim Singh of Kotali, who 
offered to become security for the full perfonnance 
of the proffered engagement ; but Toolsah Baee 
concluded, and on just grounds, that Ameer 
Klian’s purpose was to deprive her of power, and 
to assume the sole management of affairs : in her 
answer, therefore, to his overture, she insisted that 
Ghuffoor Khan should be recalled, and the bat- 
talions biought to order, as preliminaries. Ameer 
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Khan made every effort to effect the latter object, 
but in vain ; and a renewal of hostilities was only 
avoided by both parties agreeing to refer to the 
decision of Zalim Singh, the Regent of Kotah. 
The army of Mulhar Row marched to within 
twelve miles of the cantonment of that chief, to 
which place Tantia Jogh was deputed. Ghuffoor 
Khan came soon after on the part of Ameer 
Khan ; and three months passed in a series of 
reconciliations and quarrels between the parties, 
and in making and breaking promises -and oaths ; 
hut the intelligence received at the close of the 
A.D. 1617 . rainy season, of the advance of the British armies 
towards Central India, effected for the moment a 
reunion of interests, which nothing else could have 
accomplished, ' ' « 

Zalirn Singh had ‘now his own safety to consult, 
•and was eager to get rid • of friends who might 
embarrass, but could not assist him. It is to the 
honour of Tantia Jogh’s character, that' the ndsc 
-and experienced Rt^nt-of Kotah selected him, 
at this ciisis, as the man best able to combine and 
direct the discordant adherents of Holka'r;‘and 
as a proof of his on'n‘dHendship, he sent a de- 
tachment of -three hundred - infantiy,; noth two 
standards, for the avowed puriwse of protecting 
his person. ' - • • . ■ 

Before the events.-^vhich now hastened affairs 
•. to a crisis, are detailed, it will lie necessary to ho- 
■ ticc an influence which had long been employed in 
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vain endeavours to unite tlie courts of Sindia and 
Holkar, -and to restore* by tlic reunion of its dif- 
ferent chiefs, the former strength of the Mahratta 
confederacy. ’ 

The control, which the notorious Triinhuck- 
jee * established over the councils of Bajerow, 
may be fixed as the date from v, hich that prince 
changed his policy, and commenced lus intrigues 
against the British government. These assumed a 
more serious aspect, when the murder of Gungad- 
hur Shastreef had placed the infamous favourite 
in the situation of a proscribed malefactor. Tl\c 
engagements between Sindia and Holkar, first ne- 
gotiated by Gunput Row, and afterwards by Tantia 
Alikur, ha\ e been already narrated. Tlie mutual 
obligation and determination of the parties to sen o 
and obey the Paishw'ah, are made, in the first ar- 
ticle of the treaty:^, thfe bond of their faith to each 
other. There can be no doubt that, thougli the 
object was ..to confederate against the English, it 


• The complete ascendancy of Tnmbuclvjee m the councils 
of Bajerow may be dated from a. d 1815. 

t Gungadlnir Shastree, the minister of the Baroda slate, 
came to Poona to negotiate a settlement of accounts between 
Ins master and the Paishwah through the mediation of the 
English goTernment, under whose protection and guarantee 
he was deputed He was murdered by Trimbuckjee under 
circumstances which left no doubt that the deed was perpe- 
trated with the knowledge of Bajerow , 

I Major Agnew's letter to the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, under date 31st August, 1818 
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was intended to proceed slowly and with great 
caution ; but the situation of Bajerow preci- 
pitated a rupture ; and, as he became every hour, 
more alarmed respecting himself and his favoiirite,' 
he was urgent in his endeavour to obtain im- 
mediate and efiirfent assistance. Agents . were, 
in consequence sent to Sindia, and a man of 
some eminence reached Holkav’s court* about 
the same time. He nras received with marked 
a.p.1815. honour, being met Uy all the ministers; but the . 
state of affairs was unpropitious to union in any 
cause, and tlie intrigues and struggles for power 
which took place after the death of Bolaram Seitr 
baffled all his efforts in favour of Bajerow. That 
prince sent in the beginning of the ensuing year 
A. p. leifi, another agentf , who joined Holkar’s camp a short 
time before the ministers and chiefs had referred 
their disputes to the Kotah Raja. This second 
envoy, while he professed to have a Iaige.com- 
jnand of pecuniarj' resources, expressed perfect 
confidence -in his ability- to- bring Sindia and 
Ameer Khan to concur in the measures, to the 


• This person, whose name was Gunpul Row, was gene- 
rally called Gunohali Punt. His arrival and honourable re- 
ception at tbe camp at Mutra on the -Ith of Assar in the year 
of the Sumbut 1783, charged with a letter from the Paish- 
wali, is reported in a letter from ^Ir. Wellesley, acting Resi- 
dent at Gualior, to Mr. Secretary Adam, dated 20th February, 
181C. • ■ . , 

t Tlie name of tins man Dhoondoo Punt Tantia.* He 
a^isumed, for concealment, the name of Krishen Row. 
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ndoplion of wliicli hcur^d the hnnistcre of| Mnl- 
har Row ; and, after remaining some time nt tlic 
cantonment of Zalim Singli, lie 'proceeded to the 
camp of the Patnn chief, who did not reject his 
proposals, hut demanded an ndvnncc of four Lacks 
of rupees. Tlie payment of tins sum was agreed 
to, and a letter was sent to Holk.ar’s camp, di- 
recting the necessar}' hills to be transmitted. This 
delay proved fatal to the negotiation. The ap- 
proach of an English army decided Ameer Khan a. 
to accept the offers made by that government; 
and after his first intennew witii Sir David Och- 
terlony, he dismissed Bajerow’s agent, and wrote 
to Ghuffoor Khan, to desire he would urge Tool- 
sah Bacc not to think of going to the Decknii,hut 
to wait Ids arrival in camp, wlicn he would adjust 
all differences between her and the English. 

. Suchwas the result of the Paishwah’s negotiation 
with Ameer Khan ; but the intrigues of the for- 
mer’s agents ivere more successful at the court of 
Holkar. An artful Brahmin *, who was an here- 
ditary servant in the family of Gunput Row, 
had accompanied the mission from Poona, and 
laboured to promote its success. Tlie absence 
of Tantia Jogh with Zalim Singh gave tliis man 
axL C!.^9CM:tw.wity iucteasKiig c. coQb!ve«s, vfhieh bad, 
for some time. subsisted between that minister and 
the Dewan ; and the^instant the mind of the latter 


Sreeput Bow. 
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was turned, agamst his friend, Toolsah Baee 
adopted similar sentiments. This party was 
strcngtliened by the accession of some of the mi-^ 
litary leaders, who were B«n:etly excited, soon after 
Tantia’s return to camp, to seize his person, as a 
security for their arrears. 

Tlie party, who row directed the councils of 
Holkar, having pledged themselves to adopt Baje- 
vow’s cause, they i-cccivcd an advance of one lack 
and sixty thousand rupees from the agent of that 
prince, a part of which was distributed to the 
troops, while the intention of proceeding to the 
Dcckan was proclaimed, and orders sent for all 
corj^s and detachmentsto join without delay. This 
took place in -November ; and early In the ensuing 
month- the whole assembled about twenty miles 
from MahidpooTj'to wlfich place they aftemards 
A. D.1817, marched- All were now in high spirits, for the 
Dewah and his friends were lavish in their promises 
of high and regular pay, al’ter the army liad crossed 
the Nerbudda; but tJic intelligence of the arrival 
of a division of the British army at Aggur*, a dis^ 
tance of about fifty miles from Mahidpoor, and of 
another •{■ having penetrated into Malwa, made a 
serious impression on their feelings. 


• My corps reached Agguron the 4th December, 1817. 
t The first division under the command of Sir T. Ilislop 
crossed the Nerbudda on its march to Oojcin on the Ut De- 
cember, 18i7i 
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Thakoor Doss, the news-writer at Holkar’s court, 
employed by Mr. Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi, 
had been despatched with a letter to that gentle- 
* man, containing general professions of friendship ; 
but no definite propositions were made. The state 
of affairs was, however, now changed, and it was 
necessary to take some decided measures. A coun- 
cil was held, of which Tantia Jogh (though a 
prisoner) was president. He advised the de- 
putation of a respectable person to communicate 
with the English officer commanding the troops at 
Aggur; but his advice was not approved, and it 
led to an accusation of having intrigued with the 
English, w’luch not only prolonged his confinement, 
but increased the severity of his treatment. He 
was particularly obnoxious to the commandants of 
the infantry corpse who, as well as the principal 
leaders of the cavahy, went, after tJjis council, to 
the tent of GhufToor Khan, and interchanged 
pledges of fidelity, by which they bound them- 
selves to union during the dangers that were 
approaching. 

A correspondence was entered into with the 
British * officer commanding tJie division at Ag- 


■* 1 had, on my arrive at Aggur, mitten a letter to Mulhar 
Row of a friendly nature, but meant to bring his ministers to 
a clear explanation of their sentiments, as far as these affected 
the British government. Before tins reached them, a letter" 
had been sent to me, written in the name of the young prince, 
which contained nothing but mere general' expressions of 
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giir, who, while. hp moved to join the' army of Sir 
Thomas Hislop near’Oojein, stated to the minis- 
ters of Holkar, that if they were really desirous of 
peace they should send a mission to the headu] uar- ^ 
ters of that General. Tliis step was adopted, and 
agents came, vested, as they said, with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty.. The most Uberal terms* 
were offered; but the complete reform of a muti- 
nous mfantiy was insisted upon, and the ministers 
were told, when they urged their inability to 
control tins body as an excuse for -nonK^om- 
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pliance, that, if tliey d(sired safety for themselves 
and their prince, they' should bring the latter to 
the English camp, and leave its comittf^nder the 
task of reducing to order a licentious nnd dis- 
obedient rabble, that had so long disturbed tlie 
tranquillity’ and laid waste the territories of the 
princes they nominally served.’ During this nego- 
tiation there, was literally no head ifi Holkni*’s 
array.* The commandants of battalioT'S, satisfied 
that, if an alliance was formed ^vith the British 
government', there would be an end (o the dis- 
iractions that gave them importance, "wexe fium 
the first disposed to hostilities; and this made 
Ihem.violent against all who proposed peace. It 
was through their influence that no satisfactory 
answer was returned to the friendly overtures 
which had been made; and tliosc who desired a 
rupture, urged the leaders of the Mahratta horse 
to provoke it by daily’ depredations on the cattle 
and followers of the British anny. The day be- 
fore Sir Thomas Hislop advanced to Mahidpoor, 
his videttes were attacked, and every movement 
evinced determined hostility. This result had 
been anticipated from the intelligence received 
of the circumstances which had just taken place a 


* TooUah Baee was alarmed by the surrounding scene ; 
and her favourite Gunput Row uas (oo-p^irlcxecl with 
various councils and patti« to give her any snppoit in tins 
trying emergency. . ‘ 
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in the camp of Mulhar How Holkar, where 
even the semblance of regular authority was 
extinct, and the question of peace or war was 
decided, like all otliers. in a clamorous council of 
the insolent and ignorant leaders of a rebellious 
soldiery. 


Ghulfoor Khan had at this period joined the 
party who were anxious to destroy Gunpiit How 
and Toolsah Baee. To eifect this, there was no 
want of mstniments; for, though Ham Deen had 
joined their combination, they were Hated by all 
others. The troops stdl cherished an active rcsent- 


inent on account of the murder of Balaram. The 
eelings of Tantia Jogh, in consequence of his 
severe treatment, are supposed to have made him 
an active promoter of this plot, and his confine- 
ment did not deprive him of tlie means of being 
SO , ut the leading executive persons were the 
pnndpal officers of the Pagah, or household troops. 
A person, acting under -the direction of the com- 
Tander»efthat body, enticed young Mulhar How 
Irom an outerTtenl where he was playing, and a 
guarf was at'the same instant placed over' that 
1* ^ Baee. Gunput Row came to her 

rehef ; . hut, on leahiing that the prihee had 
been separated from Her, he s.aw at once the 
extent of the. p lot, and, tinning hack, mounted a 
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horse and attempted to escape ; but a party of his 
enemies came up .with him- in the bed of the 
Seepra river. 'He was slightly wounded with a 
’spear before lie was thrown from his horse, when 
he was plundered, insulted by blows, and, after 
being treated with every species of indignity, con- 
veyed a prisoner, amidst boots and execrations, to 
the infantiy lines. , 

Tliis happened on the morning of the 20tli 
December. A more tragical scene took place at 
night. The death oC Toolsah Bacc appeal’s to 
have ,hceu early . determined on, ibr the guai’ds 
placed over lieriwerc.so strict, that all access 
wasi prohibited. Xhis .hitherto arrogant remnlc 
now refused sustenance, .and passed the day in 
tears : and, When she was seized to be carried to 
the banks, of the river, (the place fixed for her' 
execution) she^is stated to. have implored those 
who conveyed her to save .her life, offering her 
jewels as a,. bribe, and .loading, others with the 
guilt, of which she was accused. It was near the 
dawn of day when this occurred ; and many who 
were asleep in the quarter of the camp where she 
was, were awakened by. her cries; but to use the 
emphatic expression . of a person who witnessed 
this scene, V not a foot stirred, and not a voice 
“ was raised, to save a woman who had never 
“ sheivn mercy to others,” She was taken from 
her palanquin on the banl» of the Seepra, where 
her head was sevcied from her body, and the latter 
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^vas thrown into the river, being denied even tlie 
common rites of a Hindu funeral. 

Toolsah Baee was not tliirty j'ears of age when 
she \Yas murdered. She was handsome, and alike 
remarkable for the fascination of her manners and 
quickness of intellect. Few surpassed her in a 
fluent eloquence, which persuaded those who ap- 
proached her to promote her wishes. She rode 
(an essential quality in a Mahratta lady) with grace, 
and was always when on horseback attended by a 
large party of the females of the first families in 
the state. But there was never a more remarkable 
instance than in the histor)' of this princess, how 
the most prodigal gifts of nature may be perverted 
by ail indulgence of vicious habits. Though not 
the wife of Jesmmt Row, yet being in ^charge of 
his family, and haring possession of the child, who 
was declared his heir, she was obeyed . as his wi- 
dow. As the favourite of the deceased,' and the 
guardian of their actual chief, she had, among the 
adherents of the Holkar family, the strougest’im- 
pressionsin her favour; but, casting all away, she 
lived unrespected, and died unpitied. 

Ghuffoor Khan is implicated in the death of 
Toolsah Baee, from lus being known to liave 
cherished fedings of active resentment against 
her. Tantia Jogh was also hostile to her ; and 
those in whom he most confided were busy actors 
in the scene. Kessmrah Baee, the mother of 
Mmiiar Kow, was (oo detplj- interested to have 
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escaped suspicion. That the junto of military 
leaders u ho at tlic moment had usurjicd j>oucr» 
u ere not the only persons concerned in this deed 
of violence, there can l>e no doubt ; for, though it 
liad their fidl concurrence, the net, wliich was de- 
liberate, was 110^ executed by soldiers, but by 
the persons whose duty it would hn\e been to put 
to death any state criminal ; and that it is not 
deemed a reproach by those who now enjo^ 
]>ow cr, is pro\ cd by the men who actcil ns the 
executioners of Toolsah Baee still holding their 
places in the sor\icc oftlie Ifolkar family*. 

On the day Toolsah Baee was seized, the British 
army liad advanced to within ten miles of HolkarN 
camp, on tlic banks of the Sceprn, near Maliidpoor. 
A tumidtuous council was held, in which the 
militar}' cliiefs decided that it W’ns nd>isable to 
hazard an action on the favourable ground they 
then occupied. On the morning of the 21 st ofA 
December, a considerable body of horse crossed 
to the right hank of the river to meet the British 
troops. On the da) before, a short letter liad been 
addressed to Midhar Row Ilolknr, warning him, 


• IlowjecTnmbuck nasuked who were concerned in Tool- 
sah Baee's deatli? He said, he believed every one m Holkar’s 
camp desired it, except Gunput Row and Ram Deen The 
executioners were ibe two Jemadars of Mewattces, Sadiitt 
dvlian and Mobdeen Alice. The former died five months ago 
The latter commands a party of two hundred infantry, who 
form the guard over the palace of Mullnr Row, at Indore 
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for the last time, of tlie dangers of his situation. 
An answer was received, n'lien the army was on 
its march. It was in the former style of evasion, 
and after some general expressions, concluded hy a 
short sentence written in a spirit not to be mis- 
taken. “ If you will adimnce,”, the young prince 
was made to observe, “ recollect it is the army of 
“ Holkar.” However much the chiefs had before 
differed, a sense of common danger, and a feeling 
connected ndth the reputation of the army to 
which they belonged, led upon tins occasion to a 
momentary union. The}' had sworn •fidelity to 
each other on the night of the 20th, and on the 
ensuing raoming'the order of battle was > skilfully 
arranged. The horse which had crossed to the 
right bank of the Seepra, took a position that 
was well calculated-to eftibarrass'thfe operations* of 
the advancing anny, "by o<icupying' its attention, 
and threatening its stores and baggage pi wliile tlie 
infantry and cannort,* covered by the remainder of 
the cavalry, occupied a* strong -and well-connected 
line, protected on the right by a deep watercourse, 
and on the left by the abrupt bank^of the Seepra. 
The horse that had crossed the river were com- 
manded by Ram Deen ; tire infantry were under 
Roshtm Beg? while thePagah or household troops 
under Sudder-u-Deenv and Ghuffoor Khan with 
his personal adherents, remained around • the 
young Prince in the rear of the whole. 

The attention of the British anny was* from 
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the first directed to the storming of the heavy 
batteries of guns*. All skirmishing and partial 
actions were avoided; and the troops haWng 
crossed the river, formed under cover, wliere they 
remained till the advance of the right of the line 
upon the enemy’s left (the strongest point of his 
position) gave the signal for a simultaneous attack t 
which, after a short period of sharp .‘conflict, was 
successful in ever}’ quarter. The army of Hol- 
kar fled in great confusion. Tlic horse, who had 
shewn much boldness at the commencement of the 
day, n ere the first to leave the field, when the ac- 
tion grew warm ; and both they and the inlhntrj' 
gave way, before the artillery ceased its destruc- 
tive fire. ' 

Mulhar Row was in the' action upon an ele- 
phant; and, according to all' accounts, behaved 
with spirit. IVhen lie saw his troops flying, 
he burst into tears, and entreated them to return. 
His cousin, HuiTy’Holkar, is said to have shewn 
much gallantry. He had cut down two Mysore 
horsemen, -when liis horse was shot, and the 
young prince called out with great anxiety to 
remount his relation. — Tliese anecdotes -are re- 
membered as proofs, that, young as.* the represen- 
tatives of the Holkar family were/ they displayed 
on this memorable occasion, that courage, of wliich 
its adlierents boast as its distinguished feature.'^ 


About aerenty. 
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• The flight of the army continued through tlie 
night, in the direction of Seeta hlhow, wliich 
they reached early next day. Tantia Jogh 
and the Dewan Gunput Row 'had made thdr 
escape from tlidr guards, when the battalions 
were routed, and found a temporar}' refuge in 
the town of Mahidpoor; which they left during 
the night, and joined Mulhar Row ; whose mother, 
Kessairah Baee, being now the acknowledged head 
of the government, sent for Tantia, and giving 
him an honorarj' dress as minister, placed her son, 
and the interests of the family, in his hands. 
From Seeta Mhow the army marched to near 
Mundissor, where- a body oi* Pindarries . under 
Kurreem Khan were encamped. Tliis chief offered 
his services, but his alliance was not now desired. 
The English were in puisml,- and eveiy hope of 
successful resistance, or even protraction of the 
campmgn, was at an end. 

Meer Zuffer Ally, who had been before em- 
ployed as an agent*, was sent from Seeta Mhow 
with overtures of peace; the‘ draft* of a preli- 
minary treaty was ^ven to him,’ and he was in- 


• Meer Zufler Ally was the ageat of Ghuffbor Khan, who 
took at this time a very decided turn, refusing to accompany 
the court m their flight. He had received letters from Ameer 
Khan urging this conduct, hut he was chiefly suayed by his 
own interests. He obtained the reward he sought, in 'the 
Jaligccr he held from Holkar being confirmed, on conditioh 
uf his supporting a body ofhorse. ^ 
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formed t!mt when h6 rctunied with that signed, 
hostilities should Ik* suspcndctl. He arrived at 
Mundissor with this engagement excaitcd, a 
few hours befoi-e tliat fixed for the march of 
the British troops* to attack the remains .of 
tlic Jlnliratta army, which was encnm|>cd at 
a distance of only sixteen miles, near Pertauh- 
gliur. Nothing hut this scasonahlc submission 
could have saved them from destruction. By 
it the blow was completely averted. Tantia 
Jogh came to cajnp next day; and on the sixth of 
Januar}* the treaty of Mundi*5sor was concluded, 
by which the family of Holkar, though it aban- 
doned its 'claims upon the cliicfs of Rajpootann, 
its lands in the Jcypoor country, and its terri- 
toriesf South of the Satpoora range, attained, 
through tlie support of the British government, 
the actual possession of its remaining countries. 
This was, in fact, a condition new to the Holkar 
' state ; for twenty years had elapsed since it had 
enjoyed any regular resources, or government, 


* My division, nlticliliad been dctachcil from Maliklpoor 
m piirsuit, had readied Mundhsor on ihe raorningof iheSlst 
of December, ami my preparations were made to mardi nt 
night, and fall upon the enemy next day, tvlio, from Ids con- 
dition and situation, could not have escaped. 

t The rights of the family in its native place, Waubgalin 
in the Declcan, and as DaismooKh of Chandore, were subso- 
• ^ qucntly ceded by llic considerate generosity of the Governor 
General. 

VOL. I. Y 
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and its narae> during tlie greater part of that pe- 
riod, had only serred as a pretext to plunderers 
for committing every species of excess and crime. 

’The good effects to be anticipated from the 
great change made in the condition of this piind- 
pality by the peace of Mundissor, were justly ap- 
preciated by some of the adherents of the family; 
but the Mahratta horse, the moment they heard 
the treaty was signed, hastened in a body to the 
Southward to join Bajerow', who ^vas still in arms. 
They were commanded by Ram Been *, who had 
an additional motive for his desertion, from .the 
irreconcileable nature of his quarrels with Tantin 
J’ogh, whose recent elevation was confirmed hy 
his haring become the negotiator of peace with 
the British government. 

The remains of the battalions defeated at Ma- 
hidpoor, had gone to Rampoora, where they were 
surprised and routed, and their remaining guns 
captiwed hy a corps under Greneral Browne. Tlie 
new minister, and others who had thrown them- 
selves decidedly upon the British protection, did 
not deplore an event*)- which disembarrassed a 


• Itam Deen surrendered when Bsjerow did, and disbanded 
his followers ; this and his agreeing never to return to Main a 
liaVe obtained him a pension of three thousand rupees pet 
annum from the British goveinment, in whose territories he 
now resides. 

■f The treasury of the Holkar state had been for yeari 
empty, and the jewels of the family, which were once very 
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bankrupt state of a miitiiious sol^ery, and can- 
celled a number of old and troublesome claims. 

The transactions of the period that elapsed 
from the insanity of Jestnint Ro^r until the con- 
clusion of peace between his son Miilhar Row and 
the British government, ha\e peihaps been no- 
ticed more in detail thai\ they merit ; but they 
exhibit a remarkable •picture of a state in which 
every tie but that of opinion was dissolved, and 
which continued, through the influence of habitual 
feelings, to have the name, after it had substan- 
tially lost all the reality of a government A re- 
spect, almost sacred, fpr the person of their prince, 
was the only sentiment which, throughout these 
scenes of confusion and violence, appears to ha\ e 
been participated by all; and it for a time shielded 
those who had charge of him from the punishment 
due to their crimes. His name (though a minor) 
,was the only rallying point left ; but there was 
in this disorganized community, as in others 
constituted of similar materials, always a dispo- 
sition to reunite, nhich ga%e to such a centre 
of common attachment more than ordinary im- 
portance. The events narrated have utility* in 
another view ; most of the actors are stiU ,on the 


valuable, had been greatly diminished. There is good rea- 
son to conclude there were not twenty lacl.s of rupees lost at 
the battle of Maliidpoor. At first this loss was greatly 
fi'taggeraled, but subsequent minute enquiry has reduced it to 
a much more moderate amount 
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stage, and from the scenes in which they have 
borne a part, we may form some judgment of 
what is likely to be their future conduct. 

It is, however, now necessary to revert to one, 
who, though a professed dependant of Holkar, 
rose, amid the revolutions and changes wWch 
have occurred during the last thirty years in India, 
to an imporfance that demands a notice beyond 
that which has lieen incidentally given to him in 
this chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. . ■ 


Ameer Khan. 

Ameer Khan is a native of Suinbul in the 
province of Mooradabad. His father ^vas a Mool- 
lah, or priest, and ])osscssed a small property in 
land. Ameer Klian and his younger brother Kur- 
reem u Been left Hindustan when the fonner was 
about twenty years of age ; and that he was of 
some consequence in his native town, is esta- 
blished by his having ten adherents, with whom 
he entered into the service of the Zemindar * * * § of 
Ranode in Aheenvaira-f. He was afterwards 
retained by a Mahratta officer t of the Paishwah, 
who had the management of some districts in 
Malwa; and from this. employment he passed into 
that of another § collector of revenue. In all 
these services Ameer Khan and his followers 


• Deleep Singh. 

•f This tract of territory, which contains many districts, 
lies on the North*east frontier of Malwa. 

I The name of this officer was Dojee. He was collector 
of the Punj Mahal of Aroun, Tomyn, &-C. neat Seronge. 

§ Nuttee Khan, manager of Shnjahalpoor. 
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were employed as Sebmidy, or local militia, with 
an'averj^e monthly pay of thi'ee or four rupees a 
man, and from ten to fifteen to him as their com- 
mander. Brighter prospects, however, soon opened 
to the young soldier. The troubles which ensued 
at the petty court of Bhopal, on the death of the 
minister -Chutta Khan, led to the entertainment 
of a number of men by the different parties ; and 
Ameer Klian, with six horsemen and sixty foot, 
was enlisted by Hiyat Mahomed Khan * ; ndth 
whom he remained about twelve months, when 
he joined Doorjun Lai and Jey Singh, ex-chiefs 
of Ragooghur, who, expdled Irom their conntiy 
by Dowlet Row Sindia, subsisted by plundering 
the fields they had once culUvated. 

Ameer Khan distinguished himself in one of 
the first actions that these Rajpoot chiefs had with 
their Mahratta enemies; in consequence of which 
he was raised to the command of five hundred 
men, presented with a palanquin, and became 
a personage of some importance in this pre- 
dator)’ army, whicli consisted of about fifteen 
thousand men. But his farther advancement was 


• He was entertained by Himmut Bow, ibe Dewan of 
Hiyat Mabomed Khan. By a strange change of fortune 
Himmut Row afterwards became the Dewan of the Jemadar, 
when the latter was raised to the tank of Nabob; and the 
son of this Hindu (Diittee Bam) is at the present moment the 
principal man of business of Ameer Khan. 
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prevented by an afiVay with some Rajpoots,* in 
which he was so seve^dy wounded by stones, 
that he lay three months at Seronge, before he 
had strength to move out. This affair led to 
Ids separation from Doorjun Lai, and his entrance 
into the service of the Mahratta chie^ Balarain 
Inglia, who was at the same crisis deeply engaged 
in the disputes at Bhopal. 

Balaram Inglia increased Ameer Klian's party 
to fifteen hundred men, and confided to Idm 
the fort of Futtygurh, which he was obliged 
to abandon, as has been befoi'C stated ; but this 
seeming reverse in Ids fortune proved its happiest 
juncture, for it led to his adopting the cause of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, ns the associate of whose 
fortunes he rose to a fame that made him for 

• many years eminent among the disturbers of the 
public peace. 

The connexion of Ameer Khan with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar was first that of equality ; but the 

• rank of the latter, his being at the head of a sove- 
reignty, and his more energetic character, soon esta- 
blished the relation of prince and dependant. Jes- 
wunt Row, however, always continued to call the 
Patan leader his brother, and to treat him in a 
diatiuguished tuauner Grom that ihewn. to hk 
other officers. Ameer Khan was sole commander 
of his own army, entertained and dismissed whom 
he' chose, and this made him in a degree inde- 
pendent ; but his condition was little to be en- 
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vied. His followers, who were always much 
more numerous than he^had any means of pay- 
ing. were in a state of constant mutiny, and for . 
more than half of every year their chief was under 
restraint ; the consequence was, that his conduct 
was always more r^ulated by the clamours 'of 
this turbulent rabble, and the necessity of provid- 
ing for their support, than by any reg\daT system 
of policy. The excesses of Ameer Khan’s Patans 
at Saugor have been noticed ; but these were far 
slupassed at Poona, where he was seizedi by a 
A.D. i803.P^r*^7 of them, and not only beat and bruised, but 
almost strangled with his own turban, which they 
fastened round his neck. Though Jeswunt Row 
. repressed and punished this act of violence*, he 
too was compelled, on many occasions, to soothe 
and humour the tmhulent spirits of the freey* 
hooters. Hindu feeling was outraged by their 
continuing to slaughter cowsf close to the city 

* Jeswunt Row seized and coniined Ghous Mahomed . 
Khan, and some oflending Patans. who committed this out- 
rage. He desired to put them to death, but Atneer-Kban in- 
terceded, fearing the consequences of sucli a step among a 
race whose sense of honour impels them to revenge real or 
supposed wrongs. 

, The cow is a sacred aniindl with the Hindus, .who not 

only abstain from eating the flesh of cattle, but deem killmg 
them a capital crime, awl it is constantly punished as such. 
The Mahrattas of the lowest tribe have this feeling. I>. R. Sin- 
dia, when 1 was at'liis court, a. d, 18Q2, offered an additional 
cession of territory, if 1 would introduce an article in bts treatv 
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of Poona; and the licence they ostentatiously 
exercised in this particular may be received as 
a proof of the insolent and domineering s^iirit, 
in 'which they acted on all occasions. It was 
the constant object of Jeswunt Row to employ 
them at a distance ; and he appears to have 
considered them more as a body of plunderers, 
whose general movement he could direct througli 
his connexion with their leader, than as an inte- 
gral portion of his army, whose services he could 
at all times command. They, on the other hand, 
were sensible of the advantages they derived from 
acting in the name of one of the recognized 
India governments ; and the main influence by 
which Ameer Khan retained his precarious rank 
as their chief, was his forming the link that at- 
tached this band of depredators to the house of 
Holkar. 

The history of Ameer Khan is comprehended in 
that of Jes^vunt Row till their separation after the 
return of the latter from Hindustan. He at that 
* period entered the service of Jiiggut Singh, Raja 
of Jeypoor, who engaged his aid in an approach- 
ing contest wdth the Raja of Joudpoor, for the 
disputed hand of the 'daughter of the Ode^TJoor 


with the British, that should prevent their slaughtering cows 
within the limits of the tcrritoricii he had been compelled to 
cede; and though it was s pn-Iod oF famine, several persons 
were executed for killing cows. 
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Rana *. The Iatt» family is the highest in rank, 
among the Rajpoots, and an alliance with it has 
always been esteemed the greatest honour to which 
a prince of that tribe can aspire. • The princess 
Kishen Kower added to her high birth the repu- 
tation of extraordinary beauty. She had been 
betrothed to the deceased Bheein Singh, Raja of 
Joudpoov. On his death Maun Singh a distant 


* The celebrated but now fallen family of the Rajas or 
princes of Odeypoor are considered by many (I believe erro- 
neously) to be descended from Porus, who opposed the pro- 
gress of Alexander the Great. There can, howerei, be no 
doubt that they are among the most ancient and renowned of 
the princes of India, and that they formerly possessed the 
whole of that tract now termed Rajpootana, or the country 
of the Uajpoots, which Is situated between the' Western part 
of the province of Agra and the North-east of Guzaiat. It 
has Malwa as its boundary to the East, and the Sandy Desert 
to the West. Its extreme length is computed at 330 miles, 
and its breadth in the broadest part 200. The chief states 
are the Rajas of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and Odeypoor. The ter- 
ritories of the former are the most fertile. Those of Joud- 
poor, or Marwar, as it is more commonly called, are still 
very extensive ; while Odeypoor, or Mewar, is now a limited 
and desolate principality, but it is. fast reviving under llie 
liberal protection it has received from the British government. 
The whole of Rajpootana is a succession of bills anti narrow 
valleys. 

t It was settled at Maun Singh’s elevation, that if any of 
the Ranees had a son, he should be Raja. -This posthumous 
pretender to the throne was not broughtfotward for two years; 
and the circumstance ot the reputed mother (Sevace Singh's 
5istcr)denyingihc fact ofits being hers, and his being brought 
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lelation, succeeded to the thione; but two years 
aftenvards Sevaee Singh (who had been minister to 
Bheem Singh) bi ought forward a real oi supposed 
son of that prince, in support of whose claims 
he formed a strong party ; and as one means of 
accomphshing liis ends, he used every effort to 
render the princes of Joudpoor and Jeypoor im- 
placable enemies. With the knowledge that 
Maun Singh cherished hopes of obtaining the hand 
of the Odeypoor i)rincess, Sevaee Singh instiga- 
ted Juggut Singh*, the Raja of Jeypoor, to de- 
mand her in marriage, and this prince, inflamed 
by the accounts of her beauty, fell immediately 
into the snare A negotiation was opened with 
the Rana of Odeypoor for the hand of liis 
daughter, and the mamage seemed at one period 


forward by Sevaee Singb, a discootented minister, has led to 
a belief, that the child Dhokul Singli ^vas spurious 1 be point, 
however, appears uever to have been clearly established 
* JuggiU Singh was a weak, dissolute prince, who devoted 
himself to sensual pleasures The history of his low amours, 
and of those who were elevated by him as favourites, would 
be received as an incredible tale. Ruskapoor, a Mahomedan 
dancing-girl, was raised to the first rank in the principalitj . 
He followed himself in her tram of attendants, and gave her 
great estates The high Kajpoot females of his family were 
ordered to salute and visit her as their superior ; but they re- 
jected the command, offering to swallow poison or stab tbem- 
sehes if he desired it, but they never would, they said, conde- 
scend to the degradation of placing themselves on a level wiih 
d female of her character. 
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certain ; Init thc'art of Sevaee Singh was farth(^ 
employed to prevent such a result, and the Raja 
of Joudpoor was excited not only to insist upon 
his prior claim to the hand of the disputed prin- 
cess, but to adopt violent measures to arrest the 
progress of his rival's suit. 

It is neither necessary to detail the intrigues 
that took place, nor to enter into the partiailars of 
the war that ensued; every feeling that could 
excite Rajpoot princes to desperate liostility was 
inflamed, and assistance was solicited from ah 
quarters. The British government was in vain in- 
treated to interfere.* Sindia gave his countenance 
to enable two of his most unprincipled partisans. 

• Bappojee Sindia and Siijee Row Ghatkia, to 
support their predatory bands upon the quarrels of 
these Rajpoot chiefs, while Holkar made them, 
as has been before stated, the still more baneful 
present of' Ameer Khan and his Patans. 

The consequence was, the almost complete de- 
stniction of both principalities. That of Jey- 
poor expended, at tlie lowest computation, one 
erore and twenty lacks of rupees in prosecution 
of this unhappy war, which, although successful 


• When I was at Delhi Vfiih Lout Lake in 1805", every 
argument was tried, and erery offer made by the Jeypoor 
Vakeels to engage tnc to become the advocate of their mas- 
ter’s cause, and to give him the support of an English force. 
Aid from the British government was subsetpicnfly solicited 
hy the Raja of Joudpoor, who desired to purchase it by ces- 
sions of territory. 
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at the commencement, tcnninatGd in disgrace and 
defeat. 

Sevaee Singh, when lie saw Maun Singh com- 
pletely involved, renewed his demand in favour of 
Dhokul Singh, the posthumous prince, wliose pie- 
tensions he supported. On the Raja's having 
recourse to evasion, he not only left him, hut pre- 
vailed upon almost eveiy other chief to desert ; 
and Maun Singh, wlio had taken the field, ivas, in 
consequence obliged to fly, attended *by only a 
few adherents ; leaving his camp to be plundered 
by Juggut Singh and Iiis auxiliaries. 

The misfortunes of Maun Singh did not termi- 
nate with this reverse : he was pursued to Joudpoor, 
and his whole country .was overrun by his enemies. 
Dhokul Singh was proclaimed Raja, and the alle- 
giance of almost eveiy Rhattore chief transferred 
to the young prince. The contest appeared deci- 
ded, yet still the courage of Maun Singh, and of 
the few troops who remained faithful to him, 
was unsubdued. He had early endeavoured to 
divide his enemies, and the difficulties attendant 
on a lengthened siege now promoted his efforts. 
Ameer Khan listened to his overtures ; and, on 
the usual pretext of want of pay, separated from 
the besie^ng army, and began to plunder and 
levy contributions indiscriminately over the dis- 
tricts of Joudpoor and Jeypoor. The interest of 
almost every chief of the latter state was affect- 
ed by his excesses dn laying waste his l«inds. 
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and their clamours obliged Juggut Singh to de- 
tach’ a force to punish the Patan leader : who at 
first i*etreated towards Tonk", hut hanng been rein- 
forced by some battalions and guns, he attacked 
and defeated the Jey]roor troops. After this suc- 
cess, which ^vas very complete, Ameer Khan 
was expected at Jeyjioor, the inhabitants of which 
were thrown into great consternation ; but on 
this, as on many other occasions, he shewed that 
he ^^as only a leader of-fi:eebootei*s. Shunning, 
from ' apprehension of danger, the great prize of 
victoiy, lie contented himself with plundering in 
the vicinity of the capital, which was out of dan- 
ger the moment tlrat its inhabitants recovered 
from their panic. . ' 

The' intelUgence of the discomfiture of the Jey- 
pooT troops spread such dismay and confiision in 
the besieging army, that Juggut Singh .determined 
to return to his capital, and offered a large srun to 
the'auxiliaries sent by Sindia to convey him there 
in 'safety. .The cannon and spoils taken in his 
first action were sent in front ; and some Rhattore 
chiefs, who had remained faithfiil to Maun Singh, 
but, from becoming objects of bis -suspicion, had 
been obliged to leave Joudpoor, now determined 
to give their -prince a convincing proof of their 
fidelity ; and having concerted an attaclc upon the 
troops escorting the trophies of their country’s 
disgrace, they ‘completely defeated them, retook 
forty pieces of ordnance, with much other booty, 
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and, liaAing effected a junction with Ameer Klian, 
marched with that cliief in triumph to Joudpoor. 

The fortunes of Maun Singh were restored by 
tliese events ; but, while his enemy Se\ aee Singh 
U\edj he entertained the most serious apprehen- 
sions, That chief had taken refuge in Nagore. 
The Raja entreated Ameer Khan to march against 
liim, and made him an advance of two lacks of 
rupees, promising future wealth and favour as 
the lew'ard of success in'this important enterprise. 
The Patan leader undertook the senice, but seems 
from the first to have ti listed more to art than 
force, for its accomphshment. He moved to 
within a few miles of Nagore, and under a pre- 
text of discontent, caused by some discoveries he 
had made of the ingratitude of Maun Singh, he 
made oiertures to establish a connexion watli 
Sevaee Singh. The latter suspected treachery ; 
but the officer employed by Ameer Khan, pledged 
himself for the fidelity of his commandant^ and ob- 
tained a promise that he would visit his leader. 
The Rajpoot chief faltered when the time for fid- 
filling his promise arrived; but Ameer Khan went 
to meet him, and succeeded, by protestations and 
oaths, in lidling him into complete security. The 
consequence was, he went to the ’camp of his 
supposed friend, and was murdered*, ivith the 

The following is an account of this transaction, as stated 
by a respectable eye-witness — • 

“ Mahomed Shah Khan succeeded by his protestations m 
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great majority of those by whom he was ac» 
coinpanied. 

“ persuading S^vaee Singli to promise a visit to Ameer Khan ; 
“ but when the bout came, the Rajpoot cbief, who ptobaUj 
bad received some intelligence of the designs against his life, 
“hesitated. Ameer Khan, when he learned his irresolution, 
“ mounted, and proceeiled with a few followers to the shrine 
“ of a Mahomedan saint, close to the walls of Nagore. He 
“ was here joined hy Sevaee Singh, whom he reproached for 
“ his fears, and asked him'^f he thought It possible that a man 
“ who cherished evil designs, could shew such confidence as 
“ he had that day done, by placing himself in the power ot 
*• the person be m^anl to betray * Sevaee Singh confessed lus 
“ error. Presents, dresses, and even turbans (a pledge of 
” brotberbood) were exchanged, and Ameer Khan swore, at 
the tomb of the saint, to be faithful to his new ally ; nho 
“ ivas persuaded to go next day to his camp, where splendid 
“ preparations were made for his reception, and a number of 
“ chiefs appointed to meet him. The troops were 'under 
“ arms, some bn pretext of doing honour to the visitor, 
others apparently at exercise. The guns were loaded with 
“ grape, and pointed at the quarters prepared for the Raja, 
“ who with his principal adherents, to the number of tw o hun- 
“ dred, were seated in a large teut, tfhen it was let fall upon 
“ them at a concerted signal, and while the officers of Ameer 
“ Khan saved themselves, all the Rajpoots were inhumanly 
“ massacred by showers of grape and rtiijquctry from every 
“ direction. Of seven hundred bonse that accompanied 
“ Sevaee Singh, and continued mounted near the tent, only 
*' two hundred escaped; the rest were slain, and a number of 
“ AmeeV Khan’s people, among whom was one of his own 
“ relations, fell under the promiscuous fire of the cannon. 
“ bevace Singh had been killed by grape, but his head was 
“ cm olT and sent to Maun Singh, who rewarded Ameer 
“ Khan with a JaUgccr and alarge sum of money." 
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Though Sevaee Singh, as the author of a war 
which broixght min on his country, may be con- 
sidered to have merited his fate, tliat fact in no 
degree extenuates the deep g\iilt of Ameer Khan, 
who e\dnced on tliis occasion that lie was alike 
destitute of humanity and principle. 

It was during these jiroccedings that Holkar 
became insane, and Ameer Khan, after taking 
and sacking Nagorc, was compelled to come 
to Bampoora. Iiyis conduct when thercdias been 
narrated, as AVell ns his expedition into'. the terri- 
tories of Nagpoor. Some -unadjusted disputes 
between the families of Holkdr and Bhonslah 
were the pretext of this invasion*, but the. object 
was phmder. Ameer Khan had left his infantry 
and guns at Joudpoor under Mahomed Shah 


• Ameer Khan stated ihat he oded by ihe orders orHol- 
kar’s government; but when the Governor-general addressed 
a letter to Jesniint Row Holkar, demanding an explanation, 
one was returned nritten in tbe true style of Mahratta diplo- 
macy. That Prince was made by his ministers to disclaim all 
hostile intentions against the Nagpoor Raja. It v\as asserted 
that when Ameer Khan entered the territories of the Bhonslah, 
he was directed, jnktead of committing injury, to extend 
protection to them ; and in consequence of the Governor- 
general’s letter, these orders were promised to be repeated. 
This letter, probably dictated by Ameer Khan himself, ad- 
mitted the fact of the invasion of this host of freebooters ; but 
added, that it was made with the, most friendly views. It 
suited the policy of the moment to admit this evasion 
VOL. 1. ' 
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Khan ; but his ranks, in the plundering excursion 
he now engaged in, w'ere swelled by all the Pin- 
darries, and by the Nabob of Bhopal, whose 
hostility to Ragnjee Bhonslah made him the for- 
ward and zealous ally of that prince’s enemies. 

The dissolution of the Holkar statp, the dis- . 
tractions that prevailed in the government of Sin- 
dia, the seditious spirit eWnced by many of the 
Nizam’s subjects, combined with the large army 
under Ameer Khan (whose repiitation was now at 
its zenith)’, led to a very general conclusion, that he 
cherished plans of restoring the Mahomedan pow- 
er; and there'can be no doubt, that had he been’ 
a -man of great talent, either as a statesman or 
military commander, the period was most fa\'OUiV 
able; but there is every ground to believe that he 
at no time seriously entertained any suc'h de- 
signs. His Patans were, continually exclaiming, 
that the prediction of a holy mendicant that he 
would he sovereign of Delhi, was nearly accom- 
plished; but he does not appear to have encou- 
raged such e’xpressions or ' sentiments ; and not 
only professed to act in the name of Holkar, but 
never took one step towards establisliing any 
power beyond' that of the leader of a predatoiy 
army, which it was his object to keep together, 
trjeiy memis that tVre prevaffimg 
anarchy placed within his power. 

After Ameer Khan returned from Nagpoor, 
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and relieved Jeswunt Row and his family from 
Dherma Koner, he Ijecnme the chief actor in 
a tragedy, in which a good end nas obtained 
by a deed whicli revolts every feeling of huma- 
nity. A reconciliation l>etween the Rajas of 
Jeypoor and Joudpoor was an object of just and 
wise policy; and it suited the \iens of the Patan 
cliief to promote its nccomplislimcnt. It was 
proposed, that this should be reflected by a 
double marriage. Ju^ut Singh was •to* csimJu^c 
the daughter of Maun Singh, and the j latter the 
sister of his ri\ al and enemy. To propitiate these 
nuptials, it was conceived that tlie honour of all 
parties required tlie death of Kishen *Kow er, , the 
princess of Odej'poor. The question of this sa- 
crifice w'as agitated when Ameer Klian was at 
Odeypoor, and that chief urged it strongly on the 
counsellors* of the Prince, representing the diffi- 
culty of establishing peace while the cause of the 
war existed, and then pointing out the impossi- a 
bihty, without"* offending the tw o most powerful 
Rajpoot rulers in India, 6f giving'his daughter 
to any other chief. To these he added arguments 
well suited to the high, though mistaken, pride of 
a Rajpoot, regarding the disgrace of having in his 


* He IS stated never to have proposed it direct to the 
Rana The Tliakoor Adjeit Smgh, of Koorawa, was the 
Rajpoot lord, who is reproached with being his mstrnment 
upon this memorable occasion. 
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family an unmarried daughter. It is stated, and 
for the honour of human nature let us believe it, 
that neither arguments nor threats could induce 
the father to become the executioner of his child, 
or even to urge her to suicidej but his sister 
Chand Baee was gained to the cruel cause .of 
policy, and she presented the chalice to Kishen 
Kower, intreating her to save lier father, family, 
and tribe, from the struggles and miseries to 
which her* high birth and evil destiny exposed 
them. 'The appeal was not in vain : she drank 
three poisoned cups, and before she took the last, 
which proved instantly fatal, she exclaimed, ** This 
"‘is. the marriage to .which T was foredoomed.’* 
All v\*ei’e acquainted with what .was passing in'the 
palace ; and the extraordinary beauty and youth 
of the victim exdted a feeling, which was general 
in a degree that is rare among the inhabitants of 
India. This account is ^vritten from the report of 
several persons who were on the spot, and 'they 
agree in stating that the particulars of Kishen 
Kower’s death were np sooner spread thVough the 
town of Odeypoor than loud lamentations hurst 
from every quarter, and expressions of pity at .her 
fate were mingled with execrations on the weak- 
ness -and cowardice of those 'who could purchase 
safety on such terms. In a short period after 
this tragical event, the public feeling was again 
excited by the dwtli of the mother of the prin- 
cess, who never recovered the shock she re- 
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ceived at the first intdligence of the fate of her 
beautiful* and cherished daughter. If it is to the 
disgrace of the nobility of Odej'poor that one of 
them (Adjeit Singh, a man of high rank, who pos- 
sessed unbounded influence over the mind of his 
prince) proved base enough to act throughout 
as the instrument of Ameer Klian, the charac- 
ter of this proud race was redeemed by the conduct 
of Sugwan Singh, chief of Karradm*, who, the mo- 
ment he heard of the proceedings in the palace, 
hastened from his residence to Odeypoor, and dis- 
mounting from a breathless horse, went unceremo- 
niously into the presence of his prince, whom he 
found seated with se\eral of his ministers in appa- 
rent affliction. “ Is the princess dead or ahie’” 
w as Jiia impatient interrogation : to w hich, after a 
short pause, Adjeit Singh replied by intreating 
liim “not to disturb the grief of a father for a 
“ lost child ” The old chief immediately un- 
buckled his sw ord, wliicli, with his shield, he laid at 


■ I Msited the court of Odeypoor in March 1821, eleven 
years after the occurrence of the events I have stated, and 
possessed complete means of verifying every fact. I could 
have no doubt of the beauty of Kishen Kower, after seeing 
her brother Juan Smgh, the present heir to the Musnud^ 
whom she is said to have exactly resembled His com- 
plexion is Tory fair, aod hia features are fine , and tlionch 
tliey have that softness which cliaractenxcs Hindu pliysio- 
gnomj, they arc full of aaimation and intelligence. 
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the feet of the Mdha Rana*, saying, in a calm but 
resolute tone : ** My ancestors have served yours 
“ for more than thirty g'enerations, and to you I 
** cannot utter what I feel ; but these arms shall 
“ never more bo used in your service. As to 
“ you, villain 1” he exclaimed, turning to Adjeit 
Singli, “who have brought this ignominy upon 
“ the Rajpoot name, jnay the curse of a father 
“light upon you! may -you die childless!” He 
retired from the assembly, leaving, accoiding to 
tlie account of those that were present, an impres- 
sion of .awe 'Ttnd horror in the minds of all who 
heard him. Sugwan Singh lived for eight years 
after this occurrence ? but, thouglx he continued in 
his allegiance, he never could lie prevailed upon 
to resume his aims. The last child of Adjeit Singh 
died a short time ago, and the event was deemed 
by the superstitious Rajpoots a fulfilment . of, ‘the 
curse that had been' pronounced upon him. i He 
maintained his influence over the mind of ‘his 
weak prince till very lately, W’hen ho Mvas dis- 
gracedf, to the joy of tlie inhabitants of Odeypoor, 
who continued to consider him* as the chief cause 
of the self-murder of tlieir 'regretted princess. 

Ameer Khan proceeded from Odeypoor to 


• Malia Rana means Great .Prince, the title by which the 
nilers of Odeypoor are always distinguished. 

t The intelligence of his disgrace, and the sentiments of 
joy it had c.ii»sed,'wcre communicate<l to me by Captain 
I odd, PoUlical Agent at Odeypoor, in June 1821. 
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Joudpoor ; and from the period that tlie disputes 
between the latter and Jeypoor were settled, his 
Mahomedan bands ranged over every part of 
Rajpootana that presented the slightest hopes of 
plunder. TJifese scenes of pillage were only inter- 
rupted by occasional mutinies of the tioo])s, the 
quarrels of their commanders, and the proti acted 
resistance of fortified places 

A few years had brought the principality of 
Joudpoor to the lowest state of poverty and dis- 
traction, when the minister Induraj, aided by Deo- 
nath, the sjiiritual instructor* of Maun Singh, \\ ho 
e'tercised complete influence ‘ o\ er the mind of 
that prince, determined on an effort to clear the 
country of its destroyers. Ameer Khan was de- 
sired*to depart. He did not refuse to do so, but 
he tirged an immediate settlement of his pecuniary 
claims. This ivas complied with to the extent of 
the ability of the state, and all appeared in the 
best train of arrangement. The Patan chief had 
left the town, and a few of his troops only 
remained to enforce some payments which were 
still due. These had placed Induraj in restraint ; 
and in an affray which ensued, both that minis- 
ter and the Hindu priest were slain by these tur- 
bulent men, whose insolent and domineering habits 
had no^v reached such an extreme as gave colour 
to the protestations of Ameer Khan, that he was 


* TIid name of ihis man was Gooroo (priest) Nathjee. 
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innocent of this crime; but there is every reason 
to conclude it was perpetrated with his knowledge, 
and indeed by his direction. Maun Singh was so 
shocked and alarmed at this proceeding*, that he 
instantly affected the condition of a religious re- 
cluse, whose mind was abstracted from all wUrldly 
concerns. He spoke to no person, allowed his 
beard to grow, and soon had the appearadce of 
one who, though he continued to exist, was dead 
to all the cares and interests of life. On’ras re- 
maining some time in this state, his son Chutter 
Singh (who is supposed to have been concerned in 
the murder of the rainistev and priest) took upon 
himself the duties of the govcnnpcht, and exer- 
cised them till his death, which happened about 
two years ago, when his father, confident in the 
protection of the British government, recovered 
from his feigned insanity, and reascended the 
throne. ’ ' . . • ' • 

Ameer Khan did not return to Joudpoor.* IJe 
was, during' the Ensuing' two years, sufficiently 
occupied in plundering Jeypoor, against one'fortf 

■* Hewas paiticuUrly afrecte<l at tkemurder oflnl^Gooroo 
Deonath, to whose tenets (those of tlje JuUendei sect) bail 
devoted In'mself, to the great offence of his relations and sub- 
jects. This religious feeling is s’upposcd to have led Maun 
Singh to prefer strangers, and to form his guards, and other 
corps, of Fatans, Gosscins, 8;c..'Instead of confiding, as liis 
ancestors bad done, in his Rliatlore soldiers. To ibis source 
most of the misfortunes of his reign aVc to be traced. 

f Maddoo llajapoor. 
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of "u hich he had been engaged for nine months ; 
and he n'as found carr)’ing on this siege with a 
mutinous army, when the Britisli force under Sir Ki 
David Ochterlony advanced into Rajpootana to 
co-operate in the general suppression of that pre- 
datory system, of which he and his adherents 
were deemed the principal supporters. Tlie Pa- 
tan chief had no prospect of successful resistance, 
and the terms proposed and accepted w ere to liiin 
personally most liberal ; for, while they provided 
for the dispersion of the numerous mass of plun- 
derers that had formed what uas termed his army, 
they made a princely provision for its commander, . 
All the countries he held from the Holkar state 
were confirmed (making nearly an annual revenue 
of fifteen lacks of rupees), and the fort and district 
of Rampoora have since been added as a gratui- 
tous boon from the English government. 

Ameer Klian had cherished some expectations 
tliat^'were disappointed; and this, added to the 
discontents and reproaches , of . his disbanded ’fol- 
lowers, kept his mind, for a. period after he had 
submitted to the proffered terms, in a state of great 
irritation, which, however, appears to have sub- 
sided. The generosity of the Governor-general 
has, no doubt, aided to produce this effect ; but , 
the Patan leader is a cautious calculator : his pru- 
dence has sometimes*’ brought suspicion on his 
courage, and the chief, who ahstained from hostility 
w'ith the British government when he might have 
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marshalled half the plunderers of India under his 
standard, is not likdy again to disturb the general 
tranquillity. Besides, as far as regards impres- 
sion, which was his principal source of powei’, 
the illusion is dissipated; and it may be asserted, 
that few men ever retired from a scene of great 
operations less respected than Ameer Khan. 
By the court of Holkar he is natural!/ viewed 
as a person who has deserted and despoiled the 
sov’ereignty, to which he owed his rise; and when 
he desired to interfere* as a mediator between 
this government and the English, both before and 
subsequent to the treaty of hinndissor, a rancorous 
feeling of hostility was' evince'd .by all parties- 
against him ; yet it must be acknowledged, that, 
if thei-e be any redeeming good quab'ty in Ameer 
Khan, it is the regard and friendship he uniformly 
shewed for his friend and prince (for he acknow- 
ledged him as such), Jeswunt Row Holkar. This 
attachment'led him’to make every effort to wean 
Iheliatlerfrom his dissolute habitsf. It made’ him 


* I received, boU» before and subsequent to the treaty,-, 
several letters from Ameer Khan, e.\prcssive of liis anxious 
desire to interfere in the affairs of tlw Holkar state, which I 
told him, in answer to es'cty communication, never could be 
permitted, . ’ 

+ The dissipation of Jeswunt Row Holkar appears to have 
reached its heigltt at Poona, where the intoxication of victory, 
aided by a large supply of cheny-brandy, of which he was 
immoderately fond, led to great and shanieful excesses, with 
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most zealous to recover him from insanity ; and 
in the action with Dherma jiear Sadree, Ameer 
Khan, as has been stated, exposed his person in a 
manner that did honour to him. The most preju- 
diced of Ameer Khan’s enemies gave him the 
merit of this attachment, and of steady friendship 
to Zalim Singh, the able Regent of Kotah. 

' The past life of Ameer Klian has received more 
notice, from his furnishing an example of a chief 
at the head of a numerous armed rabble, who 
subsisted during a long period upon the quarrels 
of the weak and distracted native states of India. 
A few ohsen’ations will throw light on his cha- 
'racter'and condition. ' 

Ameer Khan sought and obtained lands for his 
' support, but he never, though he had frequent 
^opportunities, kept for himsdf any of the many 
fortified places which came into his possession ; 
nor does it appear that he ever cherished views 
of-establishing a separate and independent power. 
This" may, perhaps, be regarded aS, a* proof of his 
judgment. His success, 'in such an attempt, 
.,’?\'ould at all times have been very problematical, 
and his failure 'would have reduced him to com- 
plete insignificance. He well knew the insecure 
foundation on which he stood ; for the man who 

which he was openly and boldly ta^^ed by Ameer Khan, 
He was not offended at the freedom of the latter, prornised 
amendment, and kept his word for A few days, when he 
relapsed into his usual habits. 
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appeared to those at a dktance as the head of the 
Mahomedan soldiery of India, was reminded by 
the daily mutinies of the rapacious mercenaries 
under him that he was merely their instrument. 
Whatever may have been the motives and end of 
his former actions, the temptations to such guilt 
are now past ; nor can he again have the plea of 
that necessity which his advocates have brought 
forward to excuse or palliate his excesses. Let us 
hope that lie ^val understand his present condi- 
tion, and seek, by the good management and im- 
provement of his territories, the continued, favour 
and protection of the British government. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Nabobs of Bhopal, 

The account gi\en of the principal Mahratta 
families, and of Ameer Khan, comprises much 
of the history^ of Central India during the last 
hundred years ; hut there were subordinate actors 
throughout the u hole, or the greater part of this 
period, whose names cannot he omitted Tv-ithout 
leaving in obscurity much of what relates to that 
region A short account of the Bhopal family, 
hnd of the Mahomedan leaders of the Pindarries, 
*^vith a brief notice' of the principal Rajpoot chiefs 
who .have been destroyed, or whd have survived 
the extension of the Mahratta power, and of the 
Grassiahs, Sondees, Bheels, and other plunderers 
“^who have been raised into impoitance by the 
anarchy of the last thirty jears, will complete 
what is necessary on tlus part of the subject. 

Mahomedan and Hindu authorities, though 
the} agree as to the principal facts in the life of 
Dost Mahomed, the founder of the Bhopal family, 
are at variance with regard to several of the 
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details connected with his establishment of inde- 
pendent power. 

This chief came, when young, from Afghanis- • 
tan* to Belhi, where'he entered the service of a 
nobleman I of the same Afghan tribe (the Mi- 
rajee Klieil) to which he himself belonged. Dost 
Mahomed appears shortly after his arrival to 
have quitted the service of his count^men, and 
entered that of the Emperor Aurungzeeb. He 
was one of the party detached into Malwa, where 
he succeeded in bringing liimself to the notice of 
the Governor of the province by his gallantry, 
and was in consequence rewarded by a nomination 
to the superintendence of the ^strict of Bersiaht, 
the revenues of which are stated to have - been 
then. greatly reduced by the unceasing depreda- 
tions of freebooters. 

The prog^'ess of Dost Mahomed 'subsequent 

* Afgliamstan js the couotry of Ihe Afghans. It lietf.lTe^. 
tween India and Persia. , ; < • , ' . ' ‘ • 

t The name of this nobleman was Jelal Khan. ’ 

J Beisiab is stated to have oniy yielded a revenue of fifteen , 
lliousand rupees when Dost Mahonted.tvu nominated to ‘the • • 
charge of it, which is lower than ever this fertile district has V ^ 
been reduced to during the last troubles. It forms, however,"''^ 
if the fact be correct', a criterion to judge of tlie condition of 
the empire during the last years of Aurungzeeb. 

Bersiah yielded when recovered from the Pindarries in 1225 
Fuslee, forty-four thoussuid and nine hundred rupees. This 
year, 1227 Fuslee, its revenue is eighty-five thousand and 
tlirre liundred rupees. (Henley’s MSS,) 
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to this period was very rapid. He obtained his 
first wealth by a connexion with a. Hindu family* 
formed under' circumstances that have subjected 
his meinorj' to reproach; and his most partial 
biographers admit that his efforts to obtain power 
were unchecked by' any scruples as to the means 
to be employed. His 'capture of Jugdespoorl; 
the murder of its Hindu proprietor ; his assisting 
Ncwal Shah, the Raja' of Gunnour, to destroy his 
enemy the Raja of Che>Tii>oor Barreet, are deeds 

• Dost Mahomed, according to a H Indu writer, had become 
intimate with Anund Singh, the Hindu Thakoor, or lord of 
Munghalgurh, wlm liav}ng.gone to Delhi on business, left his 
Mahomedan friend in charge of hts affairs and family. Anund 
Singh died in Hindustan, and when the intelligence of his 
demise reached Ins family, bis children, who were all young, 
(^Id oppose no resistance to their Mahomedan guardian, 
who, it is asserted, converted the whole of the property lliey 
should have inherited to his oy*a use. The more favourable 
'accounts of this transaction state, that Dost Mahomed oh- 
..tained the daughter of Anund, Singh in marriage ; and with 
, her inherited the greater portion of her father’s'possessiona. 

+ The loss of som'e baggage plundered by the Hindu Ze* 
'rrtiiidar of'Jugdespoor, whom his superior the Gond Raja of 
‘ Clieynpoor Bantc was unable to punish, led Dost Mahomed 
^Khan to revenge himself by attacking this chief; and he is 
said to have taken advantage of the family being assembled 
at a feast, to surprise and massacre the whole of them. The 
name of this village, Jugdespoor, was changed into Jslatnnug- 
gur, and became the capital of Dost Mahomed. 

J Tlie wife and mother of the Raja Cheynpoor Barrec pre- 
ferring death to dishonour, fired a magazine, and were killed 
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which prove the fact, though at the same time they 
establish the claim of, this military adventurer to 
courage and enteiprise. Newal Shah, by -whom his 
advancement was so much promoted, was in turn 
deceived and destroyed. This Hindu chief had 
made over the to\vn and lands of Bhopal to the 
Mahoraedan soldier, in order that he might settle 
there with his family and their adherents, whom 
he had imited from Afghanistan. Some .time 
after their arrival, Newal Shah was attacked by 
the Imperial troops, which, however, wth the aid 
of his Afghan auxiliaries, he defeated*. He was 
on this occasion so well pleased with Host Maho- 
med, that he assigned a residence^for him and his 
family in his capital, Gunnoiu*. This imprudent 
kindness, according to the Hindu narrator, 'sug- 
gested a stratagem (very common in Indian his- 
tory) which was carried into immediate execution. 
One hundred Doolies, or close covered litters, 
generally used for the conveyance of •females ^^Pd 
children, were filled with armed ijieif, who;wer^ 


by the explosion. He hinjself.howevedybuntl means to escape 
to Seronge, where he wasjpoisoned by a servSi^t for hij jewels. 
A younger son of this fanuly became a Mahomedan, and ■ 
tained a Jahgeer of twenty.fbur thousand rupees, which has 
continued (o his descendants. 

• The writer here followed asserts that Dost Mahomed took 
three guns from the Delhi general on this occasion, which are 
silU in the possession of the Bhopal family. 
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ntlmilted, A\ ith unsuspecting confidence, into the 
fort, uhere they rose upon the garrison, and soon 
made themselves ifiasters of the place*. 

Dost Mahomed, after he had captured Gunnouv, 
greatly increased his arm}’, and adoj)ted mea- 
Mires to enable him to preserve the territories 
he had obtained, which included all that- have 
ever belonged to his successors. He^ built a 
citadel within the limits of the town of Bhopal, 
which he named Futtygurh ; and having con- 
nected this with tlie toum and inclosed the latter 
by a wall, gave to the whole a , security which 
was indispensable to the object he meditated, of 
increasing the population and prosperity of his 
capital. 

About three years before the death of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, Nizam ul Moollc, who was pro- 
ceeding towards the Deckan from Malwa (of 


* This, dioiigb an ol^ stratagem in Indian history, may 
base been the mode adopted of seizing the pUce; atanyrate 
there is little douht^tbat the place was taken possession of by 
some undue.medns. It does not, however, appear whether this 
ev ent occurred prior to the death of Newal Shah, or not ; tlie 
account only states that the Rajaof Gunnourlisd no issue but 

VAva. He 

did not succeed altog^ber, but reduced the Raja to such a 
state of debility, that he never recovered the use of his facul- 
ties His Ranles survived him many years, the last of them 
having died subsequent lo the death of the Nabob Fejz Ma- 
homed. These ladfcs were always treated with marked at- 
tention at Biiopai 
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which province he had been for a short time Go- 
vernor), sought the friendship of the Afghan chief 
against the coiut of Delhi, wKich threatened him 
with an attack. Dost Mahomed, from political 
motives, not only declined tlie Nizam’s alliance, 
but acceded to the requisition of his enemies, by 
aiding them with a force under Ins brother*, who 
was slain in an action that ensued, in which the 
■ Nizam obtained the victoi'y. Tlie Afghan chief, 
alarmed at having incurred the resentment of so 
powerful a prince, offered his only son as an hostage 
for his future good conduct. The Nizam, satisfied 
with this pledge, left him in tranquil possession of 
the countries he had subdued and formed into a 
principality. 

Dost Mahomed died at the age of sixty-six. His 
character is very differently given by Hindu and 
"Mahoraedan writers. The former impute cruelty 
uD. 1723. and treachery to him in the, capture’ of Jngdes- 
poor, which are denied by his Mahoraedan bio- 
graphers. The facts, however, of his immediately 
changing the name of the villag^;‘to*jthat of Xslam*-' 
nuggur, or the city of the faitfi, imd^of tlie nver' 
near it to the Halalee, or the laV^Jtd, e\^nce a 
spirit of - bigotry which might 'at once prove the ’ 
source and excuse.in his mirift for crimes that he 
would otherwise ’have abhorred. His ambition is 


* Meer Mahomed Khan. 
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admitted by all, and every account agrees as to the 
combined pei’fidy and nolence by which he gained 
possession of Cheynpoor Barree and Guimour. He 
assumed the 'title of TJawaub after the death of 
Aurungzeeb, and it w^as amid the distractions of 
that period that he formed the principality of 
Bhopal. ^\Tiatever might have been his defects, 
there can be no doubt of his talents. He was 
deemed, even in a tribe where valour is a common 
quality, a man of remarkable courage. His life 
was for more than thirty years one scene of war- 
fare ; he had' received in action ' above thirty 
wounds; and his memory as a soldier is still 
fondly cherislied by the family of which he was 
the founder, ' , 

On the death of Dost Mahomed Khan, the mi- 
nsters at the petty court of Bliopal elevated Sultan 
Mahomed Khan to the Musnud, or throne, to the 
prejudice of his elder, though illegitimate, brother, 
yar Mahoiiied Khan, who had been carried to the 
^peckan as’an-hostage by Nizam ul Moolk. The 
jn^t^tTor thisr,^pt was the absence of Yar Maho- 
med lOian ; but' tlie real motive was a desire to con- 
duct*^e affairs of the state during a long minority. 
Sultan Mahomed Khan was a child of seven or eight 
years of age, while bis absent brother was a youth 
of eighteen or twenty. The attempt, however, was 
not successful. The cause of Yar Mahomed Khan 
was espoused by Nizam ul Moolk, and he was sent 

2 A S 
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to Bhopal with the title of Nawaub*, escorted by a 
thousand horse. No opposition was made, to his 
return ; but though Sultan Mahomed Khan was 
compelled by the Patan chiefs to abdicate, they 
would not instal Yar Mahomed as prince, for being 
an illegitimate son, on the pretext that the usages 
of his tribe prohibited his inheriting the name of 
prince, though there was no objection to his cxer- 
*cising all the royal functions f. The airangements 
uliich took place on this occasion, deserve niore 
notice, as they explain the origin of feelings which 
still exist, and give to tlie Patan colony at Bhopal 
a verj’ peculiar constitution. YTien Dost Mahomed 
had, after his first successes, inritcd his brethren 
and kinsmen to join him, they were accompanied 
by his elder brother, Akil I^Iahomed Khan, who 
being at the head of a party attached to the usages 
of their countrj', with a view to keep these un- 

* He also received from Nizam u1 Moolk thc'liigh insignia 
oTllie Afalia Muratib, or the dignity of the Fsh, one of the first- 
hnnonxs of the htogliu^ empire. This is >sti^ assu/hed a-f a 

hereditary honour by the Nabobs of BhjpM.’ v’. J 

■\ Jlajor ticnicy states in liisnotes upon th|;’Bhopalpinii]y, 
that thcarrangemenlwith respect to Yar MaliomedVsicces- 
sion to power arose froin motives of policy, rather than from 
any precise rule on tlie subject. Akil Mahomed saw the ne- 
ewsity of complying as much as possible with the wishes of 
the Nizam ; but it was settled that on Sultan Mahomed's en- 
tering the Durbar, Yar Mahomed should from courtesy rise 
to receive him, and moving aside from the Musnud, allow him 
to sit on the right.' 
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changed, established certain rules for the regulation 
of all their personal and family affairs, which were 
deemed as imperative upon their chiefs and princes, 
as upon'the most obscure individual of the tribe. 
Akil Mahomed Khan was first in ^ank among 
these Afghans, and his excellent character merit- 
ed the distinction which his birth and their good 
ojnnion assigned him. This respectable noble- 
man was Dewan, or jnime minister. On his death* . 
the, office was confeired on Byjeeram, a Hindu, 
to whom Islaramiggiir owes its principal improve- 
ments : he built a palace, and augmented its 
strength by diverting the coui'se of the Parwa, 
so as to make that river a ditch to its fortifica- 
tions. 

’ Tlierc are few particidm's given of Yar Ma- 
homed’s life. The murder of Oelccl IChan, the 
friend and supporter of liis father, is imputed to 
him; and his seizing upon the possessions of that 
chief to the prejudice of his infant children, ren- 
fders tlie clfnrge probable. He was succeeded by his 
eWest ^on ffi^Fcyz ihlahomed Khan, then eleven 

♦'“I . ’ ‘.- 

• Mali&nictl Khan «as miirtlereci at the Hoolce. 
This pninler is bclicrcd to have been conimitti'd at the tn- 
s.ti»atjfla qC bis. .. A.U.I StabAOJad. u.43. 

Jaiher to Kurreem Mahomed Klian/thc present Uenan of 
Bhopal. 

t Yar Mahomed Khan liad four sons, Feyz JIaIiome<l 
Khan, Hiyat Maliomcd Khan, Yassein Mahomed Khan, and 

Scid Mahomwl Kbavi. 
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years of age. The pretensions of his uncle, Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, were again brought for\vard by 
a strong party of Afghan lords. Feyz Mahomed, 
however, had been placed on the throne, and the 
ariiiy, amounting to five thousand men, remained 
firm to his interests. Supported by them, he 
made every preparation to resist the attack with 
whicli he was threatened. The Mahjee Sahibah, 
or lad}’ mother (as the widow of Yar Mahdmed 
was called), dcspatclicd a man of religious cha- 
racter, named Shah Allum, with a body of Ro- 
hillahs, to seize Sultan Mahomed. The latter 
at first concealed himself;' but in an affray 
which followed, Shah AUum'was killed, and his 
party repulsed. On this intelligence reaching 
Islamnuggur, Byjccram, with the young nabob 
and his followers, immediately advanced towards 
Bhopal ; and Sultan Mahomed with Ids Afghans 
marched to receive them. Imitating the usage of 
the Hindu saints and wairioi's,- they dyed ^ their 
garments Avith yellow*, the •hymeneal ^colour, 
which indicated, that they went ter battle as to a 
bridal feast, and were determined to die, 'or to 
live, exulting conqueror, - „*• 


[ • Tlic flower from which this dye is made, is called, in 
Hindustanny, Kuswiir. To use it on the day of Lattle is 
among.llie Hindus deemed a sacred pledge to dieor conquer. 
VoUmteetb arc often invited to assume the yellow dress, 
which implies desperation in any undertaking. 
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Byjeeram, whose numbers were superior, saw 
with pleasure his enemies quit the protection they 
had in the walls of Bhopal. * He drew up in line 
of battle ; but his troops, who were chiefly Hindus, 
would probably have been broken by the furious 
charge of the Afghans, had not these when ex- 
hausted by their first success been attacked, and in 
their turn routed by the desperate Rohillahs of Shah 
- AUum, who continued faithful to the cause of Feyz f. i 
IVIahomed, and were eager to revenge the death 
of their late commander. The assailants were, in 
their turn, defeated ; their chief, Sultan Maho- 
med, fled to Seronge, whence he went to the hill 
fort of Rathgurh, into which he was admitted 
by the governor. Here lie was immediately be- 
sieged by Byjeeram ; but the ]\Iahjee Sahibah, or 
lady mother, seeing the evil of these family dis- 
sensions, interposed her authority, tlirough the in- 
fluence of which Rathgurh with its dependencies 
was bestowed in free grant to Sultan Mahomed 
* and his descendants ; but they were precluded, by ' 
'•'the same agreement, from all future pretensions * 
to the sovereignty, or any interference with the 
raatfogemeht of the Bhopal territor}'. 

Tlie termination of these disputes was probably 
accelerated by a sense of common danger. The 
Fnishwah Bajerow, while returning from Delhi, en- 
camped on the plains between Seliorc and Ashta, 
and required, in tbc name of the Emperor, Ashoni 
^ lie reprci>cuted as Soobahdar, or governor, of Mai- 
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^v'a, a restitution of all the lands whicli the Biio- 
pal Patans had usurped. Resistance appeared 
ruiavailing, and the minister Byjecram negotiated 
a treaty, by wliicli the Bhopal goveniment made 
a saa-ifice of half its territories to save the re- 
mainder. By this engagement, it lost the rvhole 
of its possessions in Malwa, cxcei)t a few towns. 
t^Tiat remained, which was chiefly in Gondwarra, 
was confirmed to the family by the treaty witli the 
Paishwah, ; , 

Soon after the departure of the Mahrattas, the 
discontent of the garrison which occupied the hill 
fort of Raiseen gave Byjeeram an opportunity of 
making himself master of that place, which has 
ever since belonged to the principality f. 

Byjecram, the minister of Fey z Mahomed, was a 
man of talent, and the country of Bhopal attamed'?^ 
a state of considerable prosperity under his ma- 
nagement, He condliated the Gondst, who are 


• The possession of it was ahenvartls confirmed by a' 
Sunmul from Delhi, which, well as the title of Fultih 
given ai the same time, was paid for by tlie Nabob. 

t This numerous class of Hindus, denominated Gonds from 
their iiihahUIng Gondwarra, once held a Iiigii'rank among 
l!ie natives of this part of India, but they have been succes- 
sively reduced by the Mahomedans and Mahrattas to a xc/y 
Jow state. This tribe, who inhabit both banks of the Nerbudda 
from near its source to as far West as Ongkar Mtindatta, are 
spread over the greatest part of the Nagpoor terriioriei. 
They have a language and usages distinct from oilier classes 
of Hindu’s 5* and their history merits that illustration which jt 
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the abonginal inhabitants of the Southern portion 
of the Bhopal territory; and made some amends 
for the treacher}' of Dost Mahomed, by bestowing 
small estates, which tlieir posterity still enjoy, on 
the nearest relations of Newal Shah, Raja of Gun- 
nour. On Byjeeram*^ death he was succeeded by 
his son Gassy Ram, who had only been in office a 
twelvemonth, when Hiyat Mahomed Khan and 
Yassein Mahomed Khan, two brothers of the 
Nabob, hitrt at his presumptuous deportment and 
the partiality he shewed to his own tribe*, and 
taking particular offence at what they deemed his 
contempttious refusal to restore their estates, deter- 
mined to destroy him. Yassein Mahomed Klian 
became himself the chief actor in tlie plot: he cut 
off Gassy Ram’s head with his own hand, and re- 
ceived from one of tlic adherents of the latter tuo 
severe wounds. 

On the death of Gassy Ram, a Patan named 
Ghynit I^an succeeded to the office of Dewan, 
whicli he held for six years, when he was poi- 
soned by a courtesan. His successor was Raja 


will, no doubt, soon receiTc from some of the able Uritlsh 
olliccrs cmjiloyed in the countries of ttlucb ibe GojniJs Jorm 
the majority of the inliabiunts. ^ 

• Gassy Ram is said by the Alihan biographer to hate 
conferred all offices on his Hindu favourites, and even to hat c 
cut off the noses of butchers who attempted to kill oxen or 
bulTalocs ; and this account is confirmed by some respectable 
Hindu writers. 
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Keisorec, of the Kayastha tribe*, who had been 
a writer wth Byjeeram : he was a man of talent, 
and the countr}’ prospered for fourteen years under 
his superintendence ; but he chiefly owes his ce- 
lebrity to the circumstances of his massacre. 

Feyz Mahomed Khan, who had embraced a 
life of austerity and devotion, though he had ab- 
jured all sensual indulgence, had still a haram 
filled with ladies : amongst them there Avas one 
knoAvn by the title of Begum, or princess, a native 
of Delhi, who became remarkable for her supposed 
incontinence, and that of her daughters. One of 
the latter Avas suspected to have maintained 
(though in the Nabob’s haram) an adulterous 
intercoiu’so with the son of Keisoree. The Ma- 
homedans do not admit the criminality of ‘the 
Begum of Peyz Mahomed ; they admit, however, 
that an intrigue was carried on between the son 
of Keisoree and the daughter of AshrulT Khan, 
a Patau of high rank, which was detected, and 
the lady put to death by her family. EJither 
way, a pretext was made by the brothers of Feyz 
Mahomed for destroying the minister; and they 
could not have chosen an accusation better cal- 
cidated to excite the Afghans, whose pride and 
prejudice were alike inflamed by a belief that 
the honour of their race W’as stained by a Hindu. 



• Tlic tribe pf Buitlns', wlio will be noticed hereafter, arc 
all writers and accountants. 
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Their rage made the intention of the consjdrn- 
tors so public, that the latter -acre obliged to 
ha>e recourse to deceit A brick was \\raj)pcd 
up in n fine co\er ns a Koran, and Ishmacl, 
the priest of 'the family, nttendc<l by some of 
the cliiefs, presented it to Kcisorec (who n])iK*ars 
to ha\ e been alarmed) as the most sacred jdedge 
of his safety they could gi\c. lie received it 
as such, and in consequence complied with a 
request to deliver up the Sicca, or seal, of the 
state This act was > iolcntly opposed by the prin- 
cipal Hindu leaders of the army, w ho warned him 
of the intended treachery, and promised, ns long 
-os he had the seal in his possession, to obey all his 
orders, and to guard him to Feyz Mahomed, to 
whom alone he should sun*cndcr the tj’pc of his 
authority. Kcisorcc, howc\cr, directed them to 
retire, and not to create a distuibancc. lie w’ould 
die a hundred times, he said, rather than be n 
traitor; and, faithless as he knew the Afghans to 
he, lie seemed (ignorant of the deception that 
had been practised) to bo satisfied with tlie 
pledge of the Koian*. Ho had, however, no 
sooner come out of the Old Fort, w’hcrc lie re- 
sided, than the palanquin in which ho rode was 

• Thrf chiefs whom Major intcrrogitcil ns to this 

fact, said they did not know whether the priest really pre- 
sented this sacred pledge or not, hut lliat it was well known 
that he made every efTort to dmuntk tin. chiefs from the 
assassination orKeisorec. 
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thrown down, and both himself and his son were 
murdered in the street. His wife, anticipating 
his death, had collected the females of the family 
in one chamber, to whicli she conveyed a large 
quantity of gunpowder. A servant brought her 
intelligence of the murder, when she instantly set 
fire to the powder, and not only destroyed herself 
and the remainder of the family, but threw down 
the house and some of the decayed ramparts of 
the Old Fort. This explosion, which took place it 
mid-day, to the horror of the inhabitants of Bhopal, 
was the first information Feyz Mahomed Khan 
received of the fate of his minister, whose death 
he is said to have deplored; but he was incapable 
of doing more; for his brother, Yassein Khan, the 
pei'petrator of the massacre, immediately assiuned 
the functions of minister of the state. Nabob Feyz 
Mahomed, who had nominally governed Bhopal for 
thirty-eight ycai'S, did-not long survive this event: 
he died of a dropsy, brought on by his sedentaiy 
habits, in the forty-dghth or forty-ninth year of 
his age. This prince was throughout his life a re- 
ligious recluse, of veiy weak intellect, and of an 
enormous stature, being nearly seven feet high, 
and his hands, when standing, reached below his 
knees. 'He never but once went beyond the pre- 
cincts of his palace. Ghynit Kljan, when mi- 
nister, cariied him to Bhilsa, which had been for 
some time besieged, and it happened to fall soon 
after his aivival. The belief, which the igno- 
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rant Algbans before enlertained of the holy cha- 
racter of their chief, was confirmed by this occur- 
rence, and his iiieraorj* is revered as that of a saint. 
Feyz ]\Iahomed had no issue. His brother Yas- 
sein IMaiiomed was at the head of the government 
dimng the few days he surNdved ]\iin. At his 
death Iliyat Mahomed Klian was proclaimed 
Nabob ; but ho was also, from disposition and 
habits, a religious recluse, and the actual exercise 
of power continued with the j)erson who held the 
office of minister. 

Tlie whole revenue of Bhopal at this time 
amounted to about twenty lacks of nipecs, of 
which a portion of five lacks value in land was 
set aside for the support of the Nabob. IVith'this 
the minister had no concern ; it was managed 
in an office separate from those of the government, 
and the amount collected was npj)ropriated 'ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the prince ; hut, be- 
yond this, he and Iiis personal attendants were 
considered to have no farther claim on the public 
treasur)', or any connexion whatever udth state 
affairs. The histoiy' of Bhopal, while this system 
continued, consists in the jiroceedings of the 
Dewans, or ministers. 

Hiyat Mahomed Khan, when installed Nabob, 
had no children by his u ife, but he had adopted 
four Chelahs*, or family dependants, who were 


Chclali means literally an adopted dependant; it neither 
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considered almost as relations. The oldest of these, 
Fowlad Khan, was the son of a Gond. The se- 
cond, Jumshere Khan, was the son of a Gossein ; 
and the third and fourth, Chutta Khan and Islam 
Khan, were the sons of a Brahmin. Tlie merit 
of haring withdrawn these children from their 
errors to the true faith, no doubt, constituted, in 
the mind of a pious Mahoraedan prince, another 
tie to strengthen that of adoption. 

Fowlad Khan, the eldest of the Chelahs, was 
the first who possessed the power of minister ; and 
it was during his administration that the detach- 
A.t).i778.ment under General Goddard passed through the 
territories of BhopaL The inhabitants of that 
country are justly' proud of the part their prince 
took upon tWs occasion ; and with ' reason, for it 
was bold and dedded in a degree beyond what 
their^ condition warranted. ' Ever)-' aid required 
was freriy given by this petty 'state ; and, from 
the certificates still preserved hy some of the heads 
of ^villages, it would swm" that all ranks behaved 
in the most friendly manner to a body of men 
who prized such conduct more from haring else- 
where met with nothing but hostility. That the 
remaining part of the march of the Bengal dc- 
tatbraeut, after it the Kerhutlda, was ■un- 

obstructed, may in some degree be 'ascribed to 


applies to a slave, nor an adopted child, but to a person who 
Is admitted to the cUIms of a dependant relation. 
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the line taken by the Patans of Bhopal, hose 
conduct on this memorable occasion established a 
claim upon the British government, that merited 
all the notice n hich it lias since rccei\ cd. In an 
official* abstract made from the correspondence 
of General Goddard, it is stated that e\ ery' effort 
was made to render the Nabob of Bhopal hostile 
to the English, hut in \ ain. He remained time 
to his first promise of friendship, though many of 
liis iields and ^^llages were, in consequence of his 
fidelity to his engagement, plundered by the 
Mahrattas. » 

Soon after these events a family quarrel occur- 
red, in which Fonlad Klmn nas slain, in an at- 
tempt to capture the old fort of Bliopnl, then the 
residence of the widow of Yar Mahomed Khan : 
uho, from disgust al Iiis violent and tjrannical 
acts, had for some time resolved to subvert his 
authority, and to raise to power Chutta Khan, who 
she had taken care should be u ell instructed, that 
he might be competent to the duties of the high 
station 

The history of this extraordinary princess, who 
li\ ed to the adv anced age of eighty, and who for 
more than half a century greatly influenced, if she 
did not control, the coundQs uf Bhopal, is very 
extraordinary Her name was MumuUah : she 

* 1 obtained this abstract of the proceedings of the Bengal 
detachment, at Bombay. There are no records of the pro- 
gress of this corps in the political ofBce at Calcutta 
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came from Upper Hindustan, but seems to have 
. been of too obscure an origin to leave any exact 
record of her parents or place of birth. Though 
never publicly married* to the Nabob Yar Maho- 
med, she became tl»e principal lady of his family. 
She had herself no children, but all those of Yar 
Mahomed she considered as her o^vn, and the title 
of Mahjee Sahibab, pr lady mother, which n^as 
given her by them and all others, proves the re- 
spect in ^vhicli she was held. From the account 
given of her conduct, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, It seems difficult to pronounce whether 
she M-as most remarkable for the humanity of her 
disposition, or the -excellence of her judgment. 
Slie was beloved and respected by all. Her me- 
mory. is still cherished by the natives, both Hindu 
and Mahomedan, of Bhopal ; and it is consoling 
to see, in the example of her life, that, even amid 
scenes of violence and crime, goodness and virtue, 
when combined with spirit and sense, maintain 
that superiority which belongs alone to the higher 
qualities of our nature, and which without these 
can be permanently conferred by neither title, nor 
station. 

This ^-irtuous woman had every reason to con- 
gratulate herself on Jier choice of Cliutta Khan, 

* The Nikah was performed on her union with the Nabob. 
This engagement, though inferior to marriage, is still respect- 
able. It is common where the condition of the p.uties is too 
unequal to admit of one more legitimate. 
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idio proved, throughout his life, the friend of the 
poor, and the promoter of order .and tranqxuUity ; 
but the determined resolution with which he pur- 
sued these objects, brought him in violent collision 
with several of the principal nobles of the state, 
some of whom were his enemies from the first, 
being indignant at the elevation of one they 
deemed so much their inferior. Two brothers, 
Kumal Mahomed and Sheriff Mahomed, who were 
nearly related to the Nabob, on the failure of a 
plot to possess themselves of Gnnnour, retired 
with about seven hundred followers towards Se- 
horo. Chutta Klian pursued them, and, in an 
engagement which took place, Sheriff Mahomed 
W'as slain. Kumal Mahomed effected his escape, 
though wounded, with the son of Ids brother. 
The latter, Vizier Mahomed, then a youth, lived 
to presen'e his country, and to become the founder 
ot the present family of Bhopal. • 

. To this event succeeded others^ of a similar 


• Among tbe conspiracies formeil against the power of 
Chutta Khan, one of the most remarkable was that of Nijabut 
Mahomed Khan, a turbulent Patan chief, the son of Yassein 
Mahomed Khan, whose object was to murder the nabob and 
ministers. This tragedy was to be acted on the last day of the 
Hamazan, when all the Afghans of the nabob's family were 
assembled at the house of the ^fahJee, or lady mother, to pay 
their respects to that princess. Some suspicion was attached 
to Nijabut, and he had been desired to leave hts arms ; he 
appurentljf did so, but a breeze of wind which blew aside his 
upper garments revealed a concealed dagger. The alarm of 
YOL. 1. 2 B 
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character, wliich greatly irritated the mind of 
Oiutta Khan, and urged him to very severe, if 
not oppressive measures. This- change of con- 
duct is generally attributed to the death of 
the princess, by whom lie liad been raised to 
the high station of minister. He had certainly 
acted with great prudence and moderation while 
she lived, from respect to her adrice, and confi- 
dence in her support ; but when left alone, he saw 
his safety in another course. Enraged by the fre- 
quent conspiracies of the nobles against his power, 
he put to death some, and expelled others. * He 
removed this class from all offices of trust, which 
were filled exclusively by persons on whose attach- 
ment he could rely. He established such n police 
within the walls of Bhopal, as completely sup- 
pressed the sanguinarj' affrays to which the Patans 
are so prone, and their turbulent spirit was for the 
moment subdued. By tliese means Chutta Klinn 
not only maintained internal quiet, but promoted, 
lieyond all who had gone before him, the prospe- 
rity of the town and.countiy of Bhopal. His next 
object was to remain at jieace wdth his neighbours. 


treason was given by a domestic, and the fierce chief, finding 
he was discovered, flew at the nabob, but was overpowered 
and slain, not wiiliout a great struggle, as he is represented 
to have been a man of immense strength and desperate cou- 
rage. Three of the prindpa! conspirators were killed at the 
same time, but not before they had cm down Raja Bholanatli, 

one nf the principal Hindu offirers of thcgovernnicnt. 
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but particularly with Sladhajee Siudia and Ahalya 
Baee, who at this period were* the chief rulers 
in Central India. His principles of moderation 
were sometimes carried to an extent that asto- 
nished many. Of this, the following instance 
may be given. A few years before his death, 
the Pindarrj' leader, Hera Baee, plundered and 
burned som^Aullages of Bhopal. Chutta»IOian 
sent troops in pursuit of the depredators; and they 
returned with fo\ir hundred naked prisoners, who 
had been stripped of their liorses and clothes. 
When these expected to be put to death, they 
were surprised to hear Chutta Khan ^direct that 
they should be released, and that each man should 
have a turban and a rupee to carry him back to 
Ids home. " Take tins,” he exclabned, “ but re- 
“ collect you shall have other treatment if you 
” come again into my country.’’ Wlien those 
around him looked surprised, he said, "These 
“ poor creatures are, of themselves, no objects of 
" vengeance ; their leaders, from their connexion 
" the ^lahratta cldefs, are above my i>o^ser; 
“ why outrage by useless violence those whose em- 
“ ployers we cannot punish ? They will now feel 
" obliged by .my humanity to their followers, who 
" were in my power; and it will be an additional 
" motive to make them refrain from attacking us.”* 

" This occurrenc# and Chutta Khan’s speech were staled 
by Khealce Ram, then a writer in his office, who witnessed 
and beard wbat be narrates. 
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Nor was he mistaken : during liis life there were 
no more inroads made bj these freebooters on the 
territory of Bhopal. 

• Chutla Khan was not above' forty years of age 
when he died. Though he had been brought up 
a Mahomedan, he appears to have continued as 
much a Hind\i in his disposition as he was in his 
appearance. He was of a moderate stature, slight 
make, temperate in his language, and smooth in 
his manners: he combined art with resolution, 
and was, in short, in every thing the opposite of 
that tribe to wliich he belonged by adoption. 

On the death of Chutta Khan efforts were 
made by several persons to obtain possession of 
his wealth. Nawaub Khan, a Patan officer; who 
had long been in his service, tried to make himself 
master both of his treasure and the government ; 
but after some acts of great riolencc, he was' 
forced to leave Bhopal, cairying with him pro- 
pex'ty to the supposed amount* of six lacks of 'ru- 
pees. He left the unprotected family of his late 
master to the oppression of their enemies. 

Ghous Mahomed Khan, son of Hiyat Mahomed, 
stimulated by the exa^erated reports of the 
wealth left by Chutta Klian, exercised every spe- 
cies of torture to exact it from the mother of his 
two illegitimate sons, who was the daughter 
of a tradesman. This unfortunate woman, after 
being plundered of eveiy thing, was glad to escape 
alive. She is now at Seronge, dependant for daily 
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food on the Nabob Ameer Khan. . Her only son, 
Ameer Mahomed*, is among the poorest of the 
folIoTvers of Ghuffoor Klian at Indore. Such has 
been the fate of the family of a man who by his 
management raised Bhopal to the highest state 
of prosperity. But these reverses of fortune are 
too common in India to excite attention, much 
less commiseration. 

Himmut Row, a native of Upper Hindustan, 
who had been during almost the whole of Chutta 
Khan’s administration at the liead of the revenue 
department, now received the title of Raja, and 
was created Dewan, or minister ; but during the 
twelvemonth he held tliis office, he had hardly any 
power. Every thing was done by the Bebee (so 
Hiyat Mahomed Khan’s favourite lady was called), 
and an eunuch of tlie name of Gul Khojah, in 
whom she confided; and among other ruinous 
expedients to which these persons had recourse to 
avert the dangers that threatened Bhopal, amidst 
the confiision which at this period prevailed in 
Central India, Lnckma Dada, one .of Sindia’s 
independent leaders, was called upon as an 
auxiliary, and promised high pay and reward 
if he would recover the fort of Hussingabad, 
ivhich had, immediately after the death of Chutta 


* From the several opportuiuties that ha\e been afforded 
this man of improving his condition in life, and the bad use 
lie has made of them, I am disposed to believe he is a worth- 
less character. 
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Khan, been attacked and taken by Ragojee 
Bhonslah, whose armies, aided by large bodies of 
Pindanies, had begnn to lay waste the territories 
of Bhopal. 

While these events threatened the destruction 
of this -petty state, a youth made his appear- 
ance as its defender, in a manner which gives to 
his history an air of romance which continued to 
,its close. He came to the gate of-'the city, ha- 
bited as a soldier of fortune, and attended by some 
well-mounted adherents, and on being stopped by 
the guards, proclaimed lilmself to be Vizier hla- 
homed, the son of Sheriff Mahomed Khan, the 
cousin of the reigning Nabob, until whom' he 
desired an intervieu'. This was, immediately 
granted. The Nabob, after the firat salutation, 
asked liiin Iiow he had subsisted during his ab- 
sence from Bhopal. He frankly avowed, that, 
lia'ing been banished his native country* by the 
power of Chutta Khan, against whose administra- 
tion his father had rebelled, he had been compel- 
led to earn a livelihood by sening Huttee Singh, a 
plundering Rajpoot chief in the province of Oinut- 
warra. He had learnt, he said, the profession of n 
soldier; and the reports which he heard of the dis- 
tress and danger of Ihe'land of his ancestors, had 
made him determine, at all liazards, to offer his ser- 
vices, and to give bis life (it was all he had), in any 
way the Naboli pleased, for his countty*. I’hc old 
prince was roused from his usual state of abstraction 
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"by the occunence. He gave to Vizier Mahomed 
the endearing title of son, and hailed him (with a 
spirit of-prophecy) as the future savioim of the 
state. The period was one of action. The troops a 
of Nagpoor were besieging Hiissingabad, and the 
depredations of the Pindarries were every day 
more dieadful. We may imagine how rapidly 
the fame of Vizier Mahomed, who at once be- 
came a distinguished actor in these scenes, in-^ 
creased, when we are told that, in eight months 
after he reached Bhopal, he was a popular can- 
didate for tlie office of Dewan. The Nabob is 
said to have determined on his elevation ; but it 
was opposed by his son Ghous Mahomed' and the 
mother of that prince, who represented the danger 
of giving such a station to a person whose mind 
was still warm -with the wrongs of his family, and 
who had a father’s death to revenge. It was ac- 
knowledged, however, that a Patan of high rank 
was necessar)' to the conduct of affairs, and the 
choice unfortunately fell on Mooreed Mahomed 
Khan, the 'descendant of Sultan Mahomed Klian, 
and hereditary lord of Rathguih. This chief 
refused to accept the office till the Mahratta 
auxiliaries were dismissed. A large sum was 
given them in consequence of their agreeing to 
depart ; and the new Dewan came, accompanied 
by a thousand adlierents, to take chatgc of the 
government. Mooreed Mahomed Khan presented, 
in Ills appeal ance and diaractcr, n verj' remark- 
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able cbntrast to Vizier Mahomed. He had more 
the look and manners of a Hindu merchant than 
an- Afghan chief. On the first ilay of liis arrival 
he encamped at the garden of his grandfather, 
Sultan IMahomed Khan, whei’e the day was 
passed in a display of tender feeling. He wept 
aloud at the recollections of the misfortunes of his 
family which this spot brought to his mind, and 
embraced the trees which had been planted by his 
dear ancestors.*' Nett day, when he was intro- 
duced to the old Nabob, be addressed him in 
the most humble and fulsome language, calling 
him his more than father; he lavished at the same, 
time the* most exaggerated praise on Gbous Ma- 
homed. The Bcbee, or mother of that prince, at 
whose court he next attended, was tenned his 
aunt, and the person- towards whom he looked for 
advancement.. A still more extraordinary part was 
acted when the chief, bankers- and merchants of 
the city waited upon him.. He refused their usual 
offerings of money, and made them presents of 
clothes, and honoured some of the principal with 
the title of relations.!' All the citizens he met 
were conciliated hy the most soothing language ; 
and, to gratify the poorer classes, he directed con- 


• Persian Menliscript.' 

t Dhcrm ' Chund aoil Kool Chund, were both styled 
cousins by this cajoling minister. The whole of the pro- 
.ccedings of this period arc taken from authentic manuscripts, 
and from the statements of actors in the scenes described. 
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siderable sums to be distributed in charity. Many 
of the inhabitants of Bhopal were delighted by a 
demeanour to which they had been so little ac- 
customed ; but the haughty and turbulent Afghan 
lords of that capital could hardly repress their in- 
dignation at a conduct which they considered de- 
rogatory and disgraceful. Some, better acquainted 
with the individual by whom these arts were 
practised, waited anxiously till the veil should be 
udthdrawn, and his real character developed. 
They were not long in suspense : for in less than 
a month the vindictive and avaricious spirit which 
JMooreed Mahomed Khan evinced, in the oppres- 
sion of the aged widow of Raja Byjeeram, opened 
the eyes of all. His conduct on this occasion was 
more despicable, from the distressed condition the 
poor woman had been bcfoie reduced to. His 
next attack was on the late Dewan, Raja Himimit 
Row, whom witli his nephew, KliealeeRam*, the 
manager of Beisiah, he confined for six weeks, till 
they paid a fine of ten thousand nipees. The 
supplies extorted from such sources of petty op- 
pression were insufficient either to satisfy the 
Dewan’s avarice, or the wants of the state, which 
latter every day became more pressing, from the 
general confusion that prevailed throughout the 
whole of Central India. 


* This peraon has been ID my service for the last two years. 
He IS a man of very clear intellect, and has a complete know- 
ledge of the afTairs of Bhopal at this period. 
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The Bhopal possessions, in common with others, 
were now overrun wth freehooters and robljers of 
every description, and the troops it was necessary 
to maintain for their defence were clamorons for 
their pay. To relieve these wants, Mooreed Ma- 
homed Klian imposed a tax on each house in 
Bhopal, which was levied according to tlie real or 
supposed wealth of the inhabitants ; and those he 
had a short time before conciliated by the most 
endearing epithets, were now treated with marked 
severity. Grown bold with success, the Dew-an 
demanded money from the Bebee, and, irritated by 
her refusal, he determined on her destruction.* 
This lady had been raised from the lowest f class# 
* and, though not married to Hiyat Mahomed Khan, 
had enjoyed as his favourite mistress all the rank 
and power of the first jjrincesses. She paid little 
attention to the Nabob, who, absorbed in reli- 
gious contemplation was heedless of her conduct. 
The character of Chutta Khan had kept her in 


• Mooreed Mahomed had persuaded Ihe Nabob and Ghous 
Mahomed to forbid any person attending Durbar with their 
arms. This order induced Vizier Mahomed and otlier Palans 
to tethc from court. 

f She was the daughter of a poor musician. 

I DifTerent reasons have been assigned for this seclusion ; 
blit, whether -his -conduct was guided -by religious con- 
templation, or arose from apathy or stupidity, the effect was 
the same— a complete ilistiualificalion for the management of 
the affiilrs ofthc principality. 
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rcstiamt, but subsequent to his death she had 
been less prudent. 

Moorced Mahomed, after exciting^thc prcjudicas 
of the Patans against her, on the ground of her 
mean birth, and the intrigues sho carried on, took 
the opportunity of a visit of ceremony to ha\ e lier 
assassinated Two of her principal officers uerc 
killed in her defence; and though she fled fiom 
the court where she u as seated to the inner apart- 
ments, the partizans of Mooreed followed and dis- 
patched her. To cloak his own conduct, and to 
avoid the odium of the massacre, the Dewan swore 
upon the Koran that he had put the Bebee to 
death at the earnest entreaty of her son, Ghous 
Mahomed, who insisted on the excaition as a 
punishment for the dishonour her heentiousness 
had brought on him and his family. 'WTiether 
Ghous Mahomed, or his father, really assented to 
this proceeding, covdd neNer be knm\n, as they 
were both too much at tlie mere}' of IVIooreed l\Ia- 
horaed, to venture any expression of their feelings. 
But the secret motives of the minister’s conduct 
were soon le^ ealed, by the plunder of aU the pro- 
perty this lady had amassed*, a great part of 
which he is beheved to have conveyed to Rath- 
gurh and other places, where, amid the lapid 


• The unpopularity into which this woman had fallen from 
her cruel usage of the family of Chutta Khan, prevented her 
being pitied but this fact was by none deemed a palliation of 
the atrocity committed by Mooreed Mahomed Klian 
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revolutions that ensued, it became lost to him and 
to tlie state. 

The next person whom Mooreed Mahomed 
Khan marked for destruction was ^^izier Maho- 
med, whose reputation excited both his jealousy 
and alarm ; but all his attempts against this young 
chief were unsuccessful. They added to the fame 
of the man he hated and dreaded. Vizier hla- 
homed, when sent with inadequate means to op- 
pose the Pindarries, supplied by bis personal valour 
and judgment the want of numbers, and obtained 

the admiratiou even of his enemies*. His pene- 
tration soon developed the artifices of the Dewan, 
and he was cautioned not to trust himself in his 
power, A plan was laid by Mooreed Mabomed to 
cut him off near Cheynpoor Barree ; but the letter 
wWch contained the instructions was intercepted, 
and the govemovf of that place, to whom it was 
.addressed, Svas defeated, and fled wounded, with 
the loss of guns and ba^age, into his fort, which- 
next day sun-endered to Vizier Mahomed. The 


• Vizier Mabomed, wlicn in the service of Huttee Singh 
of Omutwarra, had, on a plundering expedition, the tail of 
his horse cut completely o£F. But he knew'hU value too 
well to reject him on this account, and the fame of the horse, 
well known by ibis mark, and tliai of his rider, were as- 
sociated. It is asserted that the cry of Banda Ghora la 
ioa-or, or the cavalier with ihccut-tail horse, was certain to 
put the Pindarries to flight, whatever were tlieir numbers. 

+ Ilis name was Rabeem Khan. 
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news of this CNent was received by the timid 
Den’^an as the prelude to his downfal, and, re- 
gardless of every tiling but personal considera- 
’tions, he summoned to his aid a large body of 
Mahiattas under Balaiam Inglia (one of Dowlet 
Row Sindia’s predatoiy' leadere, who w as then sub- 
sisting his force by pillage), and the standard of 
Sindia was, on the arrival of this force, disjdayed 
over the rampaits of Futt^'gurh, and the citadel of 
Bhopal. The next concession the minister desired 
to malce to his new allies, ^\as the fort of Islam- 
nugguT ; Irat what hts fears had granted was saved, 
by the spirit of an Afghan widow lady, named 
Motee Bebee*, who, when the Mahrattas were 
advancing, ordered the gates to be shut and the 
guns to be opened, saying she knew not by what 
authority Mooieed Mahomed Khan disposed of 
tlie Bliopal fortresses, and that she would not 
permit any strangers to intrude where she dwelt. 
The noble resolution of this high-minded female 
appears to have been w'ell supported by the troops 
of the garrison ; and the Mahrattas were forced to 
retire. 

Vizier Mahomed, who had been employed in 
establishing his authority o\er the country round 
Chejmpoor Barree, moved, the moment he heard of 
this occurrence, upon Bhopal. This led the Dewan 
and his Mahratta ally to march out of Futtygurh to 


• Aflnt to Vixicf Mahomed. 
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a plain fonr miles distant, where they were rein- 
forced by some infantry and guns, and a body of 
troops under Bappoo Sindia. 

The fort of Futtygurh was on this occasion left* 
to the care of the since celebrated Ameer Khan, to 
whom the custody of Ghous Mahomed was also 
assigned. 

Vizier Mahomed bad several sharp skirmishes 
with the Mahrattas, in Avhich his courage and talent 
gained him the advantage ; but the numbers of his 
enemies v/ould perhaps have ultimately prevailed, 
if the troubles * which commenced in Sindia’s own 
possessions had not made him direct his leaders to 
mthdraw from all .interference with the affairs of 
Bhopal These orders were immediately oljeyed, 
hut Balaram carried with him the Dewan IVIoorced 
jMahomed Khan as far as Seronge. He now accused 
that chief of being the author of all his disappoint- 
ments, and of being ^concerned in the resistance 
which had been made to his occupation of the fort 
of Isiamnuggur. . The. other in vain denied the 
charge, and stated how irreconcileable such con- 
duct was with his own interests ; his notorious re- 
putation as a deceiver was brought forward by tlie 
Maliratta leader in answer.to all he Could urge in 
his defence. He was threatened with torUire,' un- 
less he immediately gave up the treasures he was 


* Tlie contest between Sindia and tbe widows of his uncle 
and predece^sor.romnienced at this period. 
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known to possess., and his fears and confinement 
brought on a \*iolent illness ; but e\ en this u as 
treated as a trick, and when he died, Balaram 
•refused for tno days to allo\v his body to be 
buried, declaring his conviction that he liad coun- 
terfeited death to effect his escape ; nor u as it till 
putrefaction had commenced that the Iklahratta 
chief B’^ould resign his prey and belie\e that for 
once Mooreed Mahomed Khan did not practise 
deceit ' The name of this man is doomed to exe- 
cration by his tribe, and to this day when a Patan 
of Bhopal visits Seronge to pay liis devotion at a 
shrine sacred to Murtiza Ali*^, it is deemed an 
essential part of the pilgrimage to bestow five 
blows nith a slipper on the tomb of Mooreed Ma- 
liomed Khan, to mark at once the contempt and 
indignation which his memory excites. , 

After the retreat of tlie Mahrattas, Vizier 
Mahomed surrounded the fort of Futtygurh, of 
which Ameer Khan still retained possession. The 
latter, however, soon agreed to give up Ghous 
Mahomed, and to esacuate the place. He after- 
wards entered into the service of Bhopal, but was 
found so intriguing a character, that at the end of 
six months he was dischaiged, and proceeded, as 
lias been before stated, to share the fortunes of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar. 


• This j8 the title by which theCaliph Ah, the nephew ami 
Son*in-law of the prophet Mahomed, is designated. 
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The mode in which the revenues of Bhopal were 
collected, has been already noticed. The Dewan, 
w’hich office Vizier IMahomed now filled, received 
all the collections, except those appropriated for* 
the personal support of the Nabob ; but this revC' 
nue, from tlie distracted state of Malwa, and the 
incessant incursions of the Mahrattas and Pin- 
darries, w’as, at the present period, not above fifty 
thousand nipces, out of which an army was to be 
maintained that could not be reduced below foiu* 
tliousand men without endangering even the no- 
minal sovereignty of a country, which it was al- 
ways hoped might yet enjoy peace and prosperity. 
Under such circumstances Vizier Mahomed caT\not 
be censured for having, to preser\’e the existence 
of the state he governed, hod recourse to the same 
irregul^^ practices, to w'hich all others, from 
Dowlet Row Sindia dov/n to the pettiest chief in 
Central India, then resorted ; or, in other words, 
to endeavour to make liis army support itself. 
Tliis system of indiscriminate violence, which 
pears on' the first view to confound all rights and ■ 
property, and to attain its ends by any expedient, 
was nevertheless, not without its distinctions ; 
certain principles being reco^ized, and, generally 
‘speaking, well observed by all parties. 

The Bheels, and other tribes of petty robbers',- 
plundered wherever, and whatever they could. 
The chiefs of the Pindarries often contracted obli- 
gations with the principal sovereigns of the couni 
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try, which limited their depiedations; and though 
these freebooters had never established any cha- 
racter for good faitli or honour, they had a know- 
* ledge of their own interest, which constituted 
some check on their proceedings. The Grassiah 
or Rajpoot chiefs, who, deprived of theii’ lands by 
the Mahrattas, still claimed a share of their reve- 
nues on the giound of their ability to injure them, 
were satisfied with a fixed and Icnown Tanka, or 
tribute from certain territories, on which they had 
a real or pretended claim; and then* irruptions 
were directed to enforce tliis payment. The Latter 
class of freebooters were always natives of the soil, 
and^generally the friends, often the relations, of the 
Zemindars, or landholders. Their war w'as wdth 
the government, and not with the inhabitants. 
The next and highest description of plundered 
were the existing governments. The armies and 
detachments of Dowlet Row Sindia, Holkar, and 
other Mahrattas, w'herever they marched, levied as 
heavy a contribution * as could be extorted from 
the managing officers of the province or toum they 
entered or attacked. At this period the ^eatest 
part of the revenues of Central India was col- 
lected in the manner described, “^le Campoos, or 

* Tl.c districts of Raisecn, Ashta, Seliore, Duralia, ^nd 
ItehaHur, were recontiuered, and contributions were levied 
from Shujalialpoot, Bcraiah, BhtUa, on the North side of the 
Nerbudda; and from Sconce, and other districts South of that 
river. 
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Mahratta chiefs, ^^ho now considered him as a 
declared enemy. "He in consequence endeaVouied 
to strengthen himself by a^ connexion with the 
Pindarries. His first ally among these freebooters 
i\as Knireem Khan, to whom he ga\e two 
lages in Bersiah. Cheettoo, another Pindarry 
chief, entered also into a compact of friendship 
with the Prince of Bhopal. He was pi omised a 
place of refuge for liis family in one of its fast- 
nesses, and received a grant of the village of 
Chippaneer on the Nerbudda The Pmdarry 
leader, in return, aided the state of Bliopal against 
the Raja of Nagpoor. 

The relations between the petty state of Bhopal 
and the go\emment of Sindia hod latterly under- 
gone a considerable change, of wliich it is here 
necessary to take a retrospect. Madhajee Sindia 
had been, throughout his life, looked upon as the 
friendly protector of the Afghan principality; 
and though no actual supremacy was either 
asserted or admitted, still there was, fiom the 
policy of both parties, an implied connexion. 
Tins led to considerable importance being at- 
tached to the Kliclaut, or lionorarj' dresses, which 
Dowlet Row Sindia sent to the Nabob, and'to 
Vizier Mahomed Klmn ; but the latter, ne\er- 
theless, kept aloof uhen Sindia required liira to 
accompany his anny, tlien on its march to attack 
Jcsinmt Row Holkar. The consequence of this 
caution uas that uhen the Pindarr}’ leaders, Kur- 
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reem Khan, Dost Mahomed, and Clieettoo, were 
loaded with favours and created Nabobs (for the 
Mahratta ruler* now conferred* this Mahomedan. 
title) in consideration of the aid they had given, 
the brother of Vizier Mahomed, whom he sent to 
congratulate that prince on his success, was re- 
ceived with such marked coolness,.- as left little 
doubt of the measures in contemplation. 

Ghous Mahomed, the son of the nominal Nabob, 
continued to regard Vizier Mahomed, after his 
elevation to the office of Dewon, with envy and 
hatred, and in consequence entered into a league 
with the Pindarry chief Kurreem, to' supplant Jiis 
authority. Their first eflbtts were so far success- 
ful, as to compel Vizier Mahomed to retire from 
Bhopal; but he soon returned, and, dranang them 
from that capital, forced them to seek refuge in 
the camp of Dowlct Row Sindia, who was then 
engaged in the siege of a neighbouring fortress* 
Although thbt prince deemed this • the 2>roper 
period to execute a design he had long cherished, 
of seizing Kurreemf, yet* it did not prevent his 


• The bestowing this title had no form but tiie "chiefs 
Sindia or Holkar*addre$sing the favoured person in writing, 
or verbatly, as Nabob; on which the Chobdara 'and Durbar 
ofRcets proclaimed the new title, and the patty ever after as- 
sumed it, was addressed by it in letters, and had it engraved 
on his seal. 

• + This event occurred in a.d. 180C. Sindia afterwards 
proceeded to besicge'ftathgurh, which fort'was evacuated in 
A.n. 180T. 
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listening to the. complmnts of Ghous Mahomed 
Khan; and so eager was tliis imbecile chief to 
niin Vizier Mahomed, that he engaged to sur- 
render the fort of Islammiggiir, pay four lacks of 
rupees in cash, and present an annual tribute of fifty 
thousand rupees to Sindia, with eleven thousand to 
his public officers. Having consented to these dis- 
graceful terms, he proceeded to Bhopal, after being 
invested ^vith an honorary dress by Dpwlet Row 
Sindia, whose ostensible support he seems to have 
thought sufficient to maintain liim in power ; nor 
docs he appear, on his retiurn, to have met with 
any opposition on the part of Vizier Mahomed. 

Tlie fort of Islaini^i^ir was immediately sur- 
lendcred to one of Sindia’s officers; and eigliteen 
days after that event Hiyat Mahomed died. He 
was seventy-three years of age, very corpulent, 
and of large stature. Tliis weak and uTetched 
.prince appeal’s to have been completely exhausted 
by the harassing scenes amid wliich Jie lived ; and 
those near liira relate that his invocations for death 
to release him, were frequent and earnest. 

In the same year that Hiyat Mahomed died, 
Hussingabad and Cheynpoor Barree were taken 
by the armies of the Nagpoor Raja, one of whose 
gufienr^k, 'Sadte^ was nrrfterf fly Ghtjas Sis- 
homed to advance on Bhopal. Vizier Mahomed 
probably felt himself unable to prevent these ruin- 
ous measures, taken as they were byone wlio was 
the iccognized prince of the countiy. He, in 
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conscqwence, after expressing his indignation at 
such disgraceftd ^proceedings, retired to the for- 
tress of Gunnoiir, leaving the capital, and part 
of his own property, to be plundered. Sadick 
Ali, after remaining at Bhopal about six weeks, 
retired towards Nagpoor, carrj’ing with him the 
son of Ghous Mahomed as a hostage, while the 
agents he left in possession of Bhopal placed that 
prince under restraint. 

Vizier Mahomed watched these events, and, 
encouraged by the security that appeared to reign 
among his enemies, he determined on an attempt 
to recover Bhopal. He left Gunnemr with his 
adherents' in the evening, and by break of'day 
reached* the city." The wa^ were instantly as- 
saulted, the Mahrattas in the town were attacked 
and expelled, and the fort of Fultygnrh was eva^ 
cuated during the night. On meeting Ghous Ma- 
homed; he rebuked him in the harshest and most 
contemptuous manner. The w'eak prince said, 
.‘that he had been betrayed by uicked men, whom 
he named. Vizier MahOmed ordered them to be 
immediately produced, saying, “ If these are the 
“ wetches w’ho have betrayed you, punish them 
“ forthwith.” SL\ Hinduofficersfof rank, orinore. 


* A distance of nearly 40 iniles. 

^ + Lai Jee and Hoop Ctnwd were trodden to death by p}£>- 

phants. Nov.hut Race Buckshec (or paymaster), Bence Lai 
MooasUcc (secretary), and Sooruj Mid,, were blown from 
guns. 
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were put to death. Beades these, two Biahmins 
were bound ; and a cow being killed I)efoi e them, 
thcii mouths were op^ed \vith wedges, and the 
blood poured down their throats f'they were then 
liberated, and desiied to go and describe the taste 
of cow’s blood to Sindia and the Nagpoor Baja. 
No mode of vengeance could have been moie cruel 
or insulting than that which Vizier Mahomed thus 
perpetrated. It was thought that he had outraged 
the feelings of the Mahratta princes, of whom the 
traitors he punished were but the instruments, 
beyond the hope of forgiveness ; but he succeeded, 
for the moment, in averting the anger of Sindia, 
by promising faithfully to fulfil the terms into 
which Ghous Mahomed had enteied, and by send- 
ing his eldest son as a hostage for the liquidation 
of such part of the four lacks of rupees as was 
still inmrrear. 

About a year aftei these transactions, Vizier Ma- 
homed reconquered the territories of Bhopal North 
of the Nerhudda, which had been seized by Sadick 
Ali, whose brother, the governor of those districts, 
was slain. Some months aftenvards, Ameer Klian 
solicited and obtained the assistance ‘ of Vizier 
Mahomed in a contest with the Raja of Na^oor. 
They came upon the troops of that prince in a 
situation where they were strongly posted ; but 
Ameer Khan, nevertheless, proposed an immediate 
attack. Vizier Mahomed, who was remarkable, 
notwithstanding his sense and courage, for his 
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superstitious prejudices*, said the day rras un- 
fortunate, and requested him to- defer it. This, 
however. Ameer Khan refused to do, with an 
expressed contempt of the reason on which the 
advice was grounded. The action, in which he 
immediately engaged, had an unfavourable termi- 
nation. Ainecr Khan being (from having fallen 
froin his hoi-sc) reported slain, his followers, after 
plundering their omi camp, fled in every direction. 
The discomfited chief went to the tent of Vizier 
Mahomed, who had token no share in the battle, 
and requested he would accompany him in the re- 
treat he ^vas compeDed to make. But the latter, 
who was disgusted with the whole conduct of Ins. 
ally, dud quite indignant at^ the cow’ardice ond 
want of discipline of his followers, bade Ameer 
Khan go back, as be had advanced, alone. ** You,” 
he said} “ who have no countrj’ to fight for, may 
think a casual defeat of little importance ; but in 
“ the defence of a state, the rejuitation of its leader 
“ is one of its strongest bulwarks ; and that, if once 
** lost, cannot be regained. "What hopes could a 
" people cntei-tam of a chief in my situation, -tvlio’ 


• He always carriwi about with him a Takweem, or alma- 
nack, in which the good or bad days were noted, according to 
the calculations of astrologers ; but besides this be had great 
faith in omens. It Is di/Bcult to say, how much of this belief 
was real or pretended} he certainly, amidst the extraordinary 

Ticissituilcs of his life, often derived and imparted to his fol- 
lonm courage from theBlightc»ttt\cntb. 
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“ shrunk from danger ? Retreat, therefore, shall 
" never be resorted to by me, till I have convinced 
“ my enemies that I am resolved to achieve wliat- 
“ ever is ivithin the verge of possibility V’ Tliis 
-conference was quite' public: Vizier Malioined 
acted as he said he would; he immediately led 
his troops, who were animated by his brave reso- 
lution, and proud of the superiority of their chief, 
against the Nagpoor army, which he forced, in 
their turn, to give ground; bnt their niunbers 
were too gi’eat, and he derived no benefit, except 
the substantial one of maintaining his high name 
by this teraporaiy success. His attempts at this 
period to obtain the assistance'and mediation of 
the British government f, wer5 unsuccessful ; for 
though there was no doubt, from the character 
of Vizier Mahomed, that it was ^vith a view to 
self-preservation alone that he had contracted .a 
friendship udth the Pindany leaders and Aineer 
Klian, tWs could not prevent Ms being classed 
among those who had combined to ovemm tlie 
territories of Nagpoor and the Beckan. He had, 
in fact, not only co-operated with these plunderere, 


* I took down tkJs speech of Vizier Maliomed from l))e 
relation of a most intelligent native, who was present when it 
was made; and had it subsequently confirmed by others who 
heard it. 

t Cnayet Musscah was employed on this occasion to cn. 
deavour to interest Mr. Jenkins, the resident at the court of 
Nagpoor, in his favour. * 
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vacillnting policy of Hagojec Blionslnh, on «‘ho<c 
friendship the British government had every dny 
less enuse to rely. He saw and took ndvnn* 
tage of this state of affairs: he eagerly pressed 
the cbiin of Bhopal to British protection; hut 
an apprehension that interference in its concerns 
would involve much emharrassment, and cany 
government beyond the limit they uished, led to 
the rejection of all the projKxsitions which lie 
then made, and often rcj>cntcd during the seven 
successive years of his arduous and unsupported 
stnigglcs to inaintrun the existence of the state of 
which he was the head. This gallant chief was at 
once on object of terror and of Ctaluinny at the 
lilohratta courts, partiailarly rtt those of Nngjioor 
and Gualior. Tliclr efforts to destroy him had 
driven him to have recourse to ever)' means for 
the prcscn'ation of himself and his country ; hut, 
forgetting that they were the real authors of the 
condition' in which he u'as placed, they repre- 
sented him as the willing associate of Pindarries, 
the patron of plunderers, and tJic chief enemy, to 
the restoration of peace in Central India. His 
lieing newed in this light created a, combination 
of various states against him, which, from the 
strength collected, seemed to 'Tender his cscajMj 
from destruction almost impossible. But tliis jKirt 
of the subject dcscr\'es minute notice, as it evinces 
in a remarkable manner, what the natives of India 
arc capable of cfTccting, when commanded hy an 
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able leader who possesses their confidence and 
attachment. 

In March 1812, one of Dowlet How Sindia’s ' 
principal genwals. Jnggoo Bappoo, made an attack 
on Bhopal, ivith the troops of which he had several 
slight actions, but appears to have made no im- 
pression. The- pretence for this attack was the 
non-payment of sums due by Mahomed to 
the government of Sindia. On a smaU amount 
rang given, and a promise of more, Jnggoo 
Bappoo rmired during the monsoon to a neigh- 
ounng district. IVhen the season opened, this 
officer again advanced; and the approach of the 
IVagpoor troops under Sadick Ali, announced 
the commencement of that combined plan of 
operations, which Sindia and the Raja of^g- 

“"'"“P’oted against 
hopal. Then- object was its annihilation, and 
an engagement was entered into by which the 
parties agreed to share equally its territory, the 
complete conquest of which they anticipaM-as 
the certain result of their gwiat preparatioL. 

loud 

witToma; trrot:'jr“"’=^^ 

On the otlL ‘" .'’“"‘'■'^■■’J'ftnce, on three faces. 
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a noble sheet of B'nter, which extends in length five 
miles, and is in average breadth about one. Most 
of the uTCgidar crags or heights upon the bank of 
tiie lake had fonnerly been fortified; but all these 
works were at this period in a ver}' bad condition, 
and their appearance, with tlmt of the empty houses 
(for Vizier !Mahomed warned all the inhabitants 
that could not share in the toils and dangers of the 
siege, to depart, ) made Blio|)al look more like a 
desolated min than the capital of a country. Tlie 
events which ensued will l>c best given in a plain 
narrative• **, wrtttcn by a rcs]>ectablc person who 
witnessed the actions be has described. 

“Vizier Mahomed bad within the walls of 
Biiopal nearly si.x thousand horse and foot in his 
o^vn pay, three thousand Pindames under Nam- 
dar Khan, nephew of Kurreem, and two thousand 
men furnished by the Zemindars of tlie Tal Per- 
gunnali, and by Ruttun Singh, Tliakoor or Lord a.i 
of Satunbarce. 

“ ^Vlicn Juggoo Bappoof, after the rainy season . 
was over, invested Bhopal, he was joined by one of 
his officers named Dan Singh, who reinforced him 

• The name of the respectable Mahomedan who furnished 
me with this account was Ameer Khan. He had been a 
soldier, and had become a merchant. ~ His account was com- 
pared and con ected by those of several others, and no fact 
has been stated that has not been authenticated. 

ft His proper name s^as Jugapoh Bappoo, but he is best 
known in Indian history by the name of Juggoo Bappoo. 
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with twelve battalions of infantry and thirty guns', 
and this force, already amounting to twenty-five 
thousand, was subsequently augmented by the 
corps of Ram Lai* and Krishna Bhow, consisting 
of fifteen thousand men, horse and foot, and an 
anny from Nagpoor uiider Sadick Ali of nearly 
thirty thousand men. 

“ When this great force, amounting altoge- 
ther to seventy thousand menf, was assem- 
bled, the siege commenced. Daring the first 
fortnight there was only a cannonading; after 
which the regular infantiy commanded by Dan 
Singh, assaulting Vizier Mahomed’s outposts, drcu'e 
them with much loss on both sides under the 
shelter of the to^vn i, which the^ besiegers began 
to batter — ^liaving occupied all the advanced po- 
Vitions from which the besieged had been driven. 
The latter, when conBned wthin the walls, suf- 
fered some distress, particularly the Pindarries, 
who representing to Vizier Mahomed that they 
were unable to procure forage for their horses, 

* Ram Lai was commander of the horse, and Krishna 
Chow of the infantry. 

t This statement is, pecliaps, exaggerated by tenor fifteen 
thousand men, bat the force is acknowledged by all to have 
been very great. 

; It is stated in Major Henley’s notes on this siege, that 
the friends of Vizier Mahomed had on tliis occasion the 
utmost difficulty in prevailing on him to abandon the tombs 
of his ancestors, where the principal battery of the enemy 
was afterwards raised. 
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requested Ids pennission to. withdraw from the 
city, 't^izier Mahomed consented, and the Pin- 
darries withdrew by a by-road unknown to the 
enemy. I^fost of the mounted troops belonging 
to the Zemindars were compcllctl by the same 
necessity to follow this • example. They pro- 
mised, however, to assist as much as possible, by 
conveying grain to the to^vn as opportunities 
should • occur : they fulhllcd their pledge, ' and 
the besieged received for a time occasional sup- 
plies by a secret road leading from the gates of 
the old fort of Bhopal, over hills and defiles. 
But a deserter from the town gave information 
to the enemy of this communication, and it was 
immediately stopped by Sadick All, who occu- 
pied a space reaching from the gate of the old 
fort to the Gunnour gate of the town wall. 
Jiiggoo Bappoo also took positions which com- 
manded the approach to the principal gates of the 
town wall; and the three or four remaining ones 
were blocked up in the same manner by Ram Lai 
and Krishna Bhow. "Whilst the enemy were em- 
ployed in preventing the ingress or egress to or 
from the to^vn, Vizier Mahomed made his dispo- 
sitions for defence, by posting a certain number 
of men inside of each gate*. He gave a strict 


' The old fort was guarded by a Hajpoot officer, named 
Doongurh Singh, with one hundred men. The Gunnour gate 
byThaVoorJey Singh, with two hundred. TlipGondwarragate 
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order to his troops that they should not ex|)end 
ammunition fay firing unnecessarily, wliich could 
only tend to impress the enemy with an opinion 
of their unsteadiness; and was so rigid in en- 
forcing its ofaservance, that after the occurrence 
of several false alarms* from unnecessary firing, 
he punished the ofienders by cutting off their 
ears and noses, and expelling them with disgrace 
From the town. The siege commenced about 
AD. iai3.the latter end of October. In November the 
regular infantrj* of Juggoo Bappoo drove m 


fay a Seid named Meer Bakur AH, with two hundred. The 
Miingulwarra by another Seid named Kunga Sir, (Bare head,) 
from continually going with hts head uncovered, who had two 
hundred men under him. The Eiwarra gate hy Moolaeem 
Khan, with two hundred men. The Jumarath gate hy a 
Chelah named Kliaja Ouksh, with two hundred. The Sond- 
warra gate hy Moiz Maiiomed Khan, son of Glious hla- 
homed, with four hundred men; and the Hummamel gate by 
KuTreem’Maliomed Khan, with two hundred. In a suburb 
called Viiier Gunge, founded by Vizier Mahomed outside the 
town, an ofRccr narncd GoolshunRow was posted with five 
hundred tnen. Fuitygurh was defended by an officer named 
Dil Mahomed Khan, with two hundred men. A fortified 
eminence within Futtyguth called the Bala Killa, or upper 
fort, was guarded by a Rajpoot named Zalim Singh, with one 
hundred men. The sally-port of Futtygtirh was defended 
by Soota Khan, a Chelah, with one hundred men. Vizier 
Mahomed did not restrict himself to any particular place, 
but, with five hundred men under his immediate personal 
command, liad a general superintendence over all the posts, 
to any of which he was ready to move as occasion rcqniretl. 
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the Bliopal outposts, as Lcforc mentioned; a'nd 
in the beginning of December the enemy took 
up the positions that have been detailed, to block- 
ade the town gates. Shortly after this, Vizier 
JIahomed was* informed of a spot where treasure 
^vas supposed to be concealed. Ho oidered the 
ground to be dug, and found twenty-two large 
bags, or sacks, containing each eight or ten thou- 
sand pieces of copper. He also found thirty small 
iron guns, in good condition : these he directed to 
be mounted on the walls, while the copper was 
coined, and distributed to the troops. Grain had 
now become so scarce, that only two seers* were 
procurable for a rupee. As it has been stated 
that every road to the to^VT) was blocked uj) by 
the enemy, it is necessary to recollect, in order to 
account for the besieged continuing to receive oc- 
casional supplies, that the town of Bliopal is de- 
fended by a large lake on the western side, over 
which grain was from time to time transported 
in "boats, for the use of the besieged, by some of 
the ' principal Zemindars, or landholders, of the 
country, and particularly by Ruttun Singh. The 
progress of ;the besiegers was slow during the 
first two ; months. ' ‘ The wall of the town of 
Bhopal is^high and strong, and the artillery of 
the eneiny seldom fired more tl>an forty shots in 

A seer is eighty rupees in weight; anj, according to the 
^ojejo nipee, this may he estinmted about two pounds aver* 
dupois ' 

VOL. I. 2 1) 
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a day, except on ooraaons of their making an 
attack. None had yet been made upon the body 
of the town; but about the middle of Decem- 
ber a 'general assault took place. A storming- 
party was directed upon every gate, whilst others 
attempted to escalade the walls; but they were 
repulsed at every point, though not till after 
a conflict which lasted eighteen hours. The 
conduct of Vizier Mahomed on this .occasion 
« gave great courage and confidence to the troops 
and the inhabitants. He flew himself, or sent 
succour, to every point that was pressed, till at- 
tack after attack was abandoned in despair by 
the assailants. 

A. D. 1814. “ In the month of January two different assaults 

on the town were made at the same time — one by 
Sadick AU on the Gunnour gate, and the other 
by Dan Singh on the 'Mungulwarra gate. Some 
of the assailants were so successful as to effect an 
entrance by escalade over a part of the wall that 
' had been battered near the top; but they met with 
so warm a reception' from the defenders within, 
that the whole of them were forced to retreat. 
The partial success of the attack on the Mungul- 
warra gate having attracted the attention of the 
besieged, who all crowded to that quarter^ the de- 
fence of the Gunnour gate was n^lected; and a 
party were enabled to escalade the wall and gain 
a iMistion, where they planted th,eir standard. 
This display, Iiowever, afforded but a short-lived 
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Iriumpli; as the women of lliis quarter of the 
“town, alarmed at the danger that tlircatcncdthcm, 
assembled in crowds on the tops of 'houses and 
other high places, and attacked the cneihy with a 
sliowelr of tiles, stones, and otiicr missiles. The 
unexpected annoyance from these Amazons galled 
the assailants so severely, that they were com- 
pelled to lower their standard, and could hardly 
maintain their ground. At this juncture A^izicr 
Mahomed, hanng rcpidscd the attack at the 
Mungulwarra gate, arrivetl to oppose that at 
the Gunnour gate, where lie was equally suc- 
cessful, forcing those who had entered to retire 
precipitately and with great loss.* He was quite 
delighted with the conduct of the women W’ho 
had defended this • unguarded post,* and, after 
highly appbuding their courage, he ' rewarded 
them svith presents for the essential service 
wdiich they had performed. No event tliat oc- 
curred gave Vizier Mahomed such satisfaction 
as this. He W’os of a very sanguine temper, and 
inclined to superstition; and he drew a happy 
jwesage, from the display of valour made by the 
females of the to>vn upon this oppasion, that the 
jilacc was not destined to JjdJ into the Jninxls of 
tlie liesiegers. The situation, however, of the de- 


• Another account states that the scaling-ladders were 
thrown down, which left the assailants without retreat, and 
the greater part of them were destroyed 
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fenders of Bhopal became eveiy day worse: during 
the month of February the price of the coareest 
grain rose to the rate of a rupee per seer.* The 
boats had hitherto continued to bring occasional, 
though scanty supplies; but this mode of relief was 
discovered by the enemy, who bribed the boatmen 
to desert. This misfortune reduced the besieged 
to such distress, that numbers of the inhabitants, 
as well as the troops, were finable to resist oppor- 
tunities which occurred of \vithdrawing; which, 
with casualties, diminished the number of the gar- 
rison from six thousand to os many hundreds. The 
Mahoraedan part of this body did not scruple to 
eat carrion; while the most rigid of the Hindus 
endeavoured to appease the cravings of hunger by 
making food of bruised tamarind-stones and the 
leaves of trees. They, however, at times received 
assistance from the besi^ers themselves, some of 
whom, tempted by exorbitant profit, furnished by 
stealth supplies of grain, which were handed over 
the walls. During this month some more efforts 
were made by Dan Singh, but with such unvaried 
had success, that it excited the indignation of ano- 
ther commander, named Bam Lai, who resolved to 
make a desperate attack, boasting that he would 
in the course of next day he in possession of the 
to^vn. In furtherance of this determination, he 


• A ^r, as has been explained, is two pounds weight. 
The usual price of the best grain is twenty seers the rupee. 
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prepared an assaulting party of three thousand 
chosen men, ■with which he marched before day- 
break upon Vizier Gunge. The troops stationed 
at tliis point were fortunately on the alert, and 
opened a smart fire, which gave the alann to the 
besieged in the town : the latter immediately sent 
out two guns to their support, which, with those 
from the walls and from Futtygurh, ■ns ere so 
well served, and did such execution by a cross 
fire amongst the enemy, that when day broke, 
nearly a tliousand of them * \\ ere killed and 
wounded. Tlie assailants, notwithstanding this 
loss, pushed boldly on till they advanced so close 
to the walls of Bliopal as to be under cover from 
the cannon. At this crisis Vizier Mahomed with 
only fifty men made a sally from the Jumarath 
gate; and the party at Vizier Gunge sallying from 
thence at the same time, they made conjointly 
an attack upon the enemy with such desperate 
resolution and ardour, that they forced them to 
retreat, Avith theii’ numbers reduced from three 
thousand to little more than five hundred. Vizier 
IMahomed lost on this occasion sixty or seventy 
of his best men, which, ’with other casualties, 
lessened his adherents to the small number of two 
hundred. But Ram Lai, one of the biavest of 
the leaders of his enemies, was so much dispirited 
and afflicted by the defeat he had sustained, and 
the loss of so many men, that he would never 
venture upon another assault. 
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“ Grain was not now procurable in Bhopal, ex- 
cept such as was sold clandestinely by the be- 
siegers ; even that was little, and at the enhanced 
rate of two rupees per seer, whilst it continued to 
be sold in the hlahratta camp at the rate of one 
mpee for five seers. To preserve life, the be- 
sieged had no other food than what has been 
before mentioned, pounded tamarind-stones and 
Casnee*; and even these two articles were not to 
he had under the exorbitant price of a rupee and 
a half per seer. 

“ In March the besieged experienced some 
respite from hostilities on the part of the enemy, 
in consequence of the death of Juggoo Bappoo, 
an event which occupied the • Mahrattas nearly 
a month. The performance of the funeral obse- 
quies and rites of this chief, appears to have 
been deemed a duty that superseded every other. 
About the end of April one of Vizier Mahomed’s 
ofiicers, named Boongurh Singh, who had been 
stationed >vith a party of one hundred men (now 
reduced to ten) to defend the old fort,' allowed 
himself to be tampered-with by Sadick Ali Khan; 
and he not only deserted his post during the 
night, but conducted about five hundred of the 
enemy into fbeforthe had abandoned, it chanced 


• Casnee, — -CichoTmin Imybus, or 'Wild Succory. It iras 
probably the toot of iba plant that was used as food. 
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that two men stationed at the old fort gate lead- 
ing to the town, were alarmed at the bustle made 
by the Nagpoor troops as they entered. They 
imagined at first that it 'vfras created by Doongurh 
Singh returning from his rounds ; but upon at- 
tentively listening, they became convinced that 
the noise was 'that of a larger party than he had 
under his command. In order to ascertain the 
fact, they cautiously entered the fort; and on 
arriving near the Mausoleum of the late nabob 
Feyz Mahomed Khan, they found it filled by a 
body of the enemy, with the matches* of their, 
fire-arms lighted. On this discovery, one of the 
men hastened to report the circumstance to Vizier 
Mahomed, who enquired what had become of 
Doongurh Singh ; the other replied that he could 
not tell, but advised that some prompt and de- 
cisive steps should be taken, otherwise the enemy 
would soon possess the town. On this remark^ 
Vizier Mahomed, w'ho had at that time only 
thirty men with him, cast an anxious glance at 
his son Nuzzer hlahomed Khan, who, construing 
the expression of his father’s eye into a wish that 
he should he the first to go against the enemy, en- 
treated permission to do so. * If matters are 
come to this crisis,' said Vizier Mahomed, * ■we 
must all go.* But, on farther solicitation from liis 

* The irregular infantry of Native princes in India use 
matchlocks. 
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son, he permitted liim to proceed in advance with 
twelve men, whilst he himself with the remainder 
of his party followed at a short distance. 

A.D. 1814. " In the mean time the enemy had not quit- 

ted the Mausoleum, but, conceiving themselves 
already masters of Bhopal, had become neg- 
lectful of precaution : many of them had laid 
their matchlocks aside, whilst others undressing 
themselves sat down at their ease, enjoying the 
thoughts of their fancied success. On Nuzzer 
Maiiomed ariiving near the Mausoleum, two of 
the Patans who were a few paces in advance 
of the rest, called out, wdth a view of deceiving 
the enemy, to those in the rear, “ Come on, 
" comrades ; the enemy are very inferior to us 
in numbers.” A volley was instantly fired by 
• this small party, which did great execution, as the 
fire-arms of the Patans consisted of a species of 
blunderbuss, each of wliich was loaded with thirty 
or forty small balls. The enemy were thrown into 
the greatest disorder and consternation by this un- 
'expecled attack. They w'cre also deceived by the 
call piu'posely made by the foremost Patans, and 
in this state of pcrjilcxity wei-c incapable of adopt- 
• ’ ing any plan of defence. Vizier Mahomed with his 
party Joined that;crf his son, and the whole of this 
little band of Patans tlircw aside their fire-arms, 
and, drawing thdr swords, nishcd with impetuo- 
sity into the Mausoleum. Tliose of tlie enemy who 
could escape oflered little or no resistance, hut 
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they left behind them above a hundred men killed 
and wounded, and a number of their arms and 
clothes. Vizier Mahomed Khan was on this oc- 
casion most severely bruised with stones; and 
Nuzzer Mahomed Khan received a deep sabre cut 
on the shoulder, and a slight one on the head. 
This success was attended with more impor- 
tant consequences than could have been antici- 
pated. In a few days after it occiiiTed (in the 
beginning of May) Sadick Ali Khan announced 
his having had a dream, in which he heard a 
voice uttering awful maledictions against him 
for his apostacy, in leaguing with infidels against 
the followers of the most high Prophet. He 
had been warned, he added, to desist from at- 
tempts which w’cre alike futile and impious, for 
it w'as evident the besieged weie under the im- 
mediate protection of a dirine Providence. ^Thc 
impression, real or pretended, made on Sadick 
Ali by this dream, w'as so great, that he pub- 
licly declared his resolution of conforming to 
what it dictated, and in consequence issued orders, 
to his army to prepare to witlidraw' fiom Bliopal. 
Dan Singh and others of Sindia’s commanders 
xiscd many arguments to induce him to remain ; 
hut their entreaties were answered by exhortation 
to follow’ his example, if tliey wished to avoid the 
vengeance of Heaven. 

“ After the departiure of Sadick Ali, W’hich 
greatly injured the confederate cause, the lead- 
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CIS and troops of Sindia, fatigued by a harassing 
sendee which had already lasted nine months, 
during which they had lost many thousands of 
their men, without making any substantial pro- 
gress in their operations, desisted from any farther 
attempts against Bhopal; and, after a fortnight 
spent in preparation for marching, they raised the 
siege by moving towards Sarungpoor, at which 
place they cantoned.” 

Such was the termination of this memorable at- 
tack upon Bhopal; but the danger to that city was 
not yet over. Jesmint Row Bhow, the cousin* of 
Juggoo Bappoo, who had succeeded do the com- 
mand of his troops,' employed himself during the 
monsoon in-raaking preparations for renewing 'the 
siege the moment the season wo\dd permit. ‘ ^ Vi- 
zier Mahomed, who, though his means and num- 
bers were reduced to the lowest ebb, still preserved 
an unbroken spirit, employed himself daring the 
rainy season in sending grain and stores from 
Raiseen to Bhopal, to enable Iiim to sustain ano- 
ther attack.’ His difficulties, however, appeared 
insurmountable ; the Pindames had all joined the 
camp of the Bhow, and that was now' reinforced 
by J ean Baptiste, an European f commander in the 


* Jeswunt Row Bhow .was the eon of Jewa Dada, the first 
cousin of Juggoo Bappoo. 

t This officer, though called an European, was born in 
India. He is the half-broUier of Colonel Filoee, celebrated 
for having betrayed Kana Fwrnavese.— Vide Toone’s letter 
on the Mahrattas. 
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service of Sindia, who brought a weU-eqiiipped 
Campoo, or brigade, of eight battalions and about 
forty guns. Fortunately for Bhopal, a serious 
dissension now occurred amongst its enemies’ 
leaders. The refusal of Jtswunt Row Bhow to 
make an advance of money to pay the troops of 
Baptiste was the first ground of discontent : this 
was daily aggravated, till a chance quarrel between 
a party of their foiagers caused each to draw out 
their troops, and a serious affray ensued. But the 
followers of the Bhow, particularly the infantry, 
which had suffered extremely during the siege, 
were not able to stand against the fresh and bet- 
ter-disciplined brigades of Baptiste ; they fled in 
every direction, leaving their camp to be plundered. 
This action took place at Sehore, Vhere Baptiste is 
said to have taken one hundred and three guns of 
different sizes The Bhow and some of the lead- 
ers took refuge under the walls of Bhopal, where 
they were permitted to shelter themselves for one 
night, but requested to depart early the next day, a. 
as it was apprehended that their remaining there 
might be a motive for another attack, which, if 
aided by the renewal of a hostile combination, 
would probably have effected the destruction of 
this principality in spite of the heroic efforts made 
in its defence. ThaLBaptiste did not prosecute the 
siege has been variously accounted for ; but the 
real cause ^as, that the overture made by Vizier 
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Mahomed at this period to the British agent* * * § in 
Bundelcund had been so far favourably’’ enter- 
tained, that the readent^ at the court of Gualior 
had called upon Sindia to abstain from prosecu- 
ting hostilities against Bhopal, as that countiy 
gained importance when viewed as an instru- 
ment for repressing the Pindanies, whose ex- 
cesses now menaced the general peace of India. 
The resident at Nagpoor also, to whom Vizier 
Mahomed had sent an agent, evinced equal pene- 
tration in the delineation he early gave of the ac- 
tual condition and character of this principality, 
and the eventual benefit tliat miglit be derived 
from its friendly disposition, local advantages, and 
resources, in the approaching contest against the 
predatory system'which now threatened to deso- 
late India. 

Though Vizier Mahomed, when relieved fixim 
the pressure of misfortune, did not pursue his 
object of obtaining the protection of the Eng- 
lish' with the same ardour he at first exhibited, 
and , the negotiations that ensued were never 
matui-ed into any engagement during his life § ; 


• The late Mr. Wauebope. 

t, Mr. Strachey, — Vide that gentleman's Correspondence. 

t Vide Despatch front Mr. Jenkins to Mr. Secretary Adam, 
dated 29th October, 1814. 

§ Vizier Mahomed died in 181C. In 1814 Mr. Jenkins’ 
letter to Lord Moira states, that the British government had 
alTordcd its protection to the state ofBhopal; but this appears 
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yet, the knowledge of his being in constant com- 
munication with the public officers of the British 
government was no slight shield, as it deterred 
his most powerful enemies from attacking him. 
He was, nevertheless, continually engaged in that 
predatory warfare, amid which he had lived, and 
of which the territories of the state that he go- 
verned had long been the focus. One of the last 
actions of his life was an effort to reconcile, by 
intermarriages, his family with that of Ghous 
Mahomed*. Vizier Mahomed died in February, 
A.D. 18IG, aged fifty-one, after having governed 
Bhopal little more than nine years ; but of this 
short period he had not passed one day in repose. 
This principality, from the hour he assumed 
the government until that of his death, was 
threatened with destruction. Such a man could 
alone have saved it. Though as remarkable for 
prowess and valour as the most desperate of the 
Afghan race, he was, in his manners, mild and 
pleasing ; but his look and stature were alike com- 
manding, and there was in his disposition a stem- 


to Jiave be2n afterwards withdrawn ; though by Mr. Strachey's 
coiamurucation from Gualior, it seems to have been our in- 
terference alone that prevented Baptiste's attack on Bhopal. 

• The daughter of Ghous Mahomed was married to 
Nuzzer Mabomed, the second and favourite son of Vizier 
Mahomed ; while the latter chief gave the eldest son of the 
Nabob, his niece, the daughter of Kurreem Mahomed, the 
present minister of Bhopal. 
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ness that inspired awe. He latterly gave way to 
habits oF dissipation, which were believed to have 
shortened* his existence. All, acquainted with 
the vicissitudes of his life, deeply regretted his 
death at the moment it occurred. He should 
have lived to behold his patriotic efforts rewarded; 
to see the people of the land-he loved rescued 
from destruction, and raised to happiness and 
prosperity by the government which he had 
through life courted, and on which his hopes till 
the last hour of his life rested. This destiny 
was reserved for a son whom he selected and edu- 
cated as his successor, and who proved himself 
every way worthy of liis father. • 

Nuzzer Mahomed has been already mentioned 
as fighting and bleeding, while yet a youth, by his 
father's side, at the memorable siege of Bhopal. 
Hopeless of his eldest son, who was a slave to 
habits of indolence and excess, which enervated 
both lus mind and body. Vizier Mahomed had 
early determiwed upon his successor, whose edu- 
cation was an object of his earnest solicitude ; and, 
in addition to liis other acquirements, Nuzzer 
Mahomed had learnt so well the duties of a sol- 


* Vizier Matioraed,' according to the account given by 
those who knew him best to Major Henley, became during 
the last years of his Ufe much addicted to intoxicating li- 
quors ; and he died of an inflammatory fever, supposed to 
have been brought on by U>at cause, after a short illness of 
four days. 
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dier, that on his father’s death he stood the first 
in fame among the chiefs of the country. The 
respect for the memory of his fatlier, combined 
with his own high qualities, made all the nobles 
press the government of Bhopal upon his ac- 
ceptance. 

Ghous Mahomed, who, though sunk into ob- 
scurity, was still called Nabob, made no objection 
to his elevation ; and his eldest brother, Ameer 
Mahomed Khan, stupefied wdth his excesses, was 
among the first to avow publicly his own disqua- 
lifications, and to urge his younger brother to take 
upon himself the administration of the affairs of 
the state. To this Nuzzer Mahomed consented; 
and his first efforts were directed to the favourite 
object of his father’s bfe, a treaty of peace wth 
the English government. The policy of this 
measure had been long under discussion, and a 
fear of the embarrassments it might produce had 
led the India government in England to desire 
that no such treaty' should be concluded; but the 
outrages committed by the Pindanies forced the 
Governor-general to a course of measures, which 
made obedience to such restrictive orders im- 
possible. 

The first step of the campaign of 1817 was an 
engagement mth the state of Bhopal, concluded a. c 
at Hussingabad *, which guaranteed that territory 


* This engagement was negotiated by me in concert with 
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to its actual ruler, and stipulated for Iiis aiding 
the British army with a contingent, and co-ope- 
rating to the utmost of his means in the ensuing 
war. No obligations were ever more faithfully 
fulfilled. Nuzzer IMaliomed received, as the re- 
ward of his zeal and efforts, the fine province 
named Punj Mahal, or the five districts, which 
were taken from a Jahgeerdar* of the Paishwah, 
and which not only joined the territories of Bho- 
pal, hut had formerly been an integral portion of 
that principality. The restoration of the fort of 
Islamnuggur, subsequently obtained from Sindia, 
though of little value, was esteemed beyond all 
other favours by the ruling family of Bhopal. It 
contained the tomb of Yor Mahomed; and ’its 
position, almost at the gates of the capital, had 
made its separation from the state a source of the 
greatest annoyance. The condition of this .prin- 
cipality at Vizier Itlahomed’s death was so low, 
that its actual revenue could not have amounted 
to one lack of rupees. It was now, however, 
raised to a high rank among the secondary class 
of Native states. Its rescued territories included 
almost all the provinces its princes formerly pos- 
sessed ; and its revenues yielded from nine to ten 
lacks of rupees, with the e:g>ectation of soon 
exceeding thirty. 


at 


Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, C. P.* commanding the force 
Hiissingabad. * Ti« Vinchoor chief. 
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Never were prospects more flattering than a 
those of Nuzzer Maliomed, wlien an unhappy 
accident terminated his life, and left his family 
and country to mourn the untimely and irre- 
parable loss of a prince who seemed bom for the 
times in which he lived, and who promised to be 
as active and successful in restoring bis country 
to prosperity, as his father -had been in saving it 
from destruction. His death was occasioned by 
the discharge of a pistol he carried about his 
person, wdiich he laid down when playing in bis 
inner apartments wthhis infant daughter; audit 
is supposed to have been fired by his biotber-in- 
law, Foujdar Klian, a child of eight years of age, 
who was the only one present on this melancholy 
occasion. The sensation caused by his death was 
great, and men gave way for the moment to 
the worst suspicions. Tliesc, however, were dis- 
pelled by the minute investigation w’hich took 
place, and by the conduct of all to wliom such a 
design could have been attributed, or W'ho could in 
any way have expected benefit from the event.* 


• After aninutcly detailing the results of the investigation 
wlucli had been made, Alajor Henley, political agent at 
Bhopal, speaking of roujdar Khaa, observes: “ The child 
had been often seen to handle the pistol when sitting by the 
Nabob, who had on such occasions taken it from him. He 
was, moreover, just of that height, that a pistol discharged 
from his hand, when standing bv the side of tlic Nabob sit- 
ting on the cot in the posture described, would have taken 
VOL. I. 2 r. * 
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But the general feelings and conduct of all per- 
sons, from Ghous Mahomed to the lowest Patan,* 
banished every -su^idon of Nuzzer Mahomed 
Khan's death being premeditated. There was 
but one sentiment, that of the deepest regret, and 
no person sought to take advantage of the accident 
to promote his own interests. At a consultation 
of the principal chiefs, it was resolved to continue 
to attend to the widow and ministers of the de-. 
ceased prince, till the pleasure of the British 
government was known as to his successor ; and 
it is remarkable, that not the slightest effort was 
made by any party to influence the judgment of 
the British agent—a sufficient proof, of itself, of 
the absence of all design or guilt on this unhappy 
occasion. 


the direction which had been mentioned; and the circum- 
stance of its having been fired rather from before than 
behind, renders it evident that the attention of the Nabob 
could not have been excited, as must have been the case, 
had anj person entered and taken up the pistol. 

“ An assassin,'' the Major adds, " would have chosen other 
weapons, and not have risked the chance of his securing the 
pistol from the Nabob, whose personal prowess and courage 
were well known; nor was it possible such a one could have 
seiaed the pistol unperceived, and fired it in a stooping 
posture so close Xo the Nabob, without resistance being at- 
tempted. Foujdar, thoreover, being now alarmed, prevari- 
cates, and denies his foenter sutements,* which renders it 
probable he disguised the'truth in the first instance. There 
ts no reason, however, for supposing he was actuated by any 



Nuzzer Mahomed Klian, when lie died, nas 
only t^venty-eight years of age ; he had go\emed 
Bhopal three years and fi\e months, but he 
has left a name that has been attained bj few 
during the longest bfe Schooled m ad\ersity, he 
early attained a remarkable maturity of judgment 
His appearance was nolilc, and his manners those 
of a prince uho knew the \aluc’of possessing the 
hearts of his subjects • His mind was so superior, 
and his courage so elevated him above suspicion, 
that the whole family of the rulers of Bhopal 
whom he liad supplanted, as well os his elder 
brother who had resigned his birthright to him, 
Uved not only without restriction, but on the most 
intimate footing of famibanty with him, coming 
and going through every apartment of his palace 

ba<l intention, os he had always appeared much attached to 
the Nabob "‘^The same cause (his being the son of Gliotis 
Mahomed) which led to these suspicions, attached to his 
sister, the Nabob's only wife, but her ever having had such 
an intent is treated by Major Hcrley as quite impossible 
She IS described as \ery young, being only seventeen, she 
IS, besides, stated to be of o mild disposition, and to ha%e 
been strongly attached to the Nabob, who treated her with 
unusual consideration He not only resisted oil the en- 
treaties that were used to induce him to contract a second 
mamajre^ but strictly prohibited the introduction of any 
young females, either as slaves, servants, or otherwise, 
within the Mahal In farther disproof of this it is stated, 
that her grief since the accident has been so great, as to 
produce her miscarriage, — an event that, had she cherished 
anv ambitious views, she must have earnestly deprecated 
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at their pleasure, Nuzzcr Mahomed held in just 
detestation the general vices and indulgence of his 
tribe. His haram contained but one princess, and 
no slaves. He was a good Mahomedan, but so far 
removed from bigotry, that his favoririte com- 
panion and minister was a Christian*. His whole 


• Shahzad Musseah, or Betthazar Bourbounf with whom 
1 am well acquainted. This penpn, who is an able man and 
a brave soldier, is the descendant of a Frenchman called 
Baurboun, who came to India in the time of the Emperor 
Akber. The following is an account given by Shahsad 
Musscah of his family. • 

“ John Bourboun came from Pari, or Bevi, (probably Pans 
or Bernt in France,) in Europe, to Hindustan, during the reign 
Akber, and, going to Delhi, was employed in the service of. 
that prince. ABer the death of John Bourboun, the king par* 
ticularly distinguished his son, Alexander Bourboun, who 
was entrusted with the charge of the gate of the palace of the 
Begums. This charge was continued in the family to the time 
of Furadee Bourboun, about the time that the king (Nadir 
Shah) destroyed Shahjehanahad, and the ruin of the empire 
had taken place. Furadee Bourboun also lefl this wicked 
world, leaving a sou, Salvador Bourboun, who, viewing these 
events with disgustand sorrow, left Dellii, and came to reside 
at Narwar. As all the lUjas and princes of Hindustan were 
aware of his having been distinguished by the royal service 
and favour, he was treated with much consideration and 
respect, and lived at Narw’ar m great ease. No other man of 
consequence (foreigner 1 suppose) remains, in whose family 
can be traced the possession of an Imperial Jahgeer. Sheer- 
gbur, &c. near Gualior, was tlie Jahgeer of Bhoba, my 
ancestor, commonly known os the Nawaub Miisseah Bago 
Khan. My father, Enayct Musscah (Shoohur Bourboun) 
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soul was nlworbcd, during the last two years, in 
plans for improving his country. He investigated 
ever)' account himself, licanl cverj* coiuplaint; and, 
wliile all speak of his kindness, bcndvolcnco, and 
justice, Ins memory is unstained by the reproach 
of a single act of tjTanny*. 

A greater loss could not have Occurred to a 


was born at Gualior. Altliough Europeans Witliout number 
have Hocked to Hindustan since the arrival of Jolin Dour- 
boun, yet our family has not intermarried vrjth any of them 
except two, and they vkcrc noble m their own tribes, and 
also 5ronsu6tfar8 Cwfucfi consti-tuics nobilTty fn India) of the 
Moghul empire; the one a Krcnchman, and tlie other an Ar- 
mcnian of the Iloman Catholic, otherwise our religion. 

“ In the year that Colonels Kamak and Pnpun (Camac and 
Pophatn) tookOualior, the Ilaja of Narwar had treacherously 
seized and murdered Bhoba and our oilier relations, and 
possessed himself of their property. At the time the fort was 
taken, my father, oh account of the above cilamity, was re- 
siding there, and \islted Colonel Camac, to whom Jic related 
the history of our family since its arrival in Hindustan, and 
especially of its recent calamity. The Color^el sympathized 
with and comforted my father, gave him a IiAndsome sum of 
money, a good house for his family, and a village in free glB. 
Some lime after this my father came to Bhopal, where he was 
■"also treated with great kindness and respect. Since the lime 
that the ^lahrattas have occupied Gualior, the village has 
been resumed by them, and lost to my family." 

* I had, during two years, much comiriunication with 
Nuzzer Mahomed, and personally knew him \ but I rely for 
the tacts here stated, on Major Henley, the political agent at 
Bhopal, who enjoj cd the fullest opportunities of observing and 
appreciating the character of this remarkable young prince. 
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community in the condition' of Bhopal than the 
death' of Nuzzer Mahomed; and that event was 
also ‘a serious misfortune to the British govern- 
ment, to which this virtuous prince w’as firmly 
attached. He was exactly fitted to be the popular 
instrument which w'as required to restore order 
and prosperity. His mind went far beyond the 
usual range of those of his class. He cultivated 
knowledge of every description with extraordi- 
nary ardour, and had made no slight progress in 
the arts* foreign to the occupations of his life and 
the habits of his station. The fame of Nuzzer 
Mahomed nnll be long commemorated as an object 
of emulation to his successors ; but we must de- 
spair of seeing his equal. He was, as most other 
such characters have been, formed by the early 
scenes of his life: no instructions could have con- 
veyed the lessons he had learnt. . "When encou- 
Taged by the example and rewarded by the love of 
a noble father, he struggled ndth him to preserve 
a country rendered dearer from the extreme 
misery to w'hich it was reduced ; and his mind 
was too well formed, before the hour of success 
came, ever to lose that tone which it had received 
amid scenes of difficulty and danger. 


• Nuizer Mahomed was particularly fond of mechanics 
and could himself take to pieces and put together a watch, 
w'uh the principles of the construction of which he was well 
acquainted. 
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Nuzzei* Mahomed left no issue by his princess, 
the daughter of Ghous Mahomed, except one 
female child. He had not assumed the title of 
Nabob, though he was always addressed as* such 
by the British, for Ghous Mahomed, who had sunk 
into complete obscurity, was never in any way 
brought fonvard in the connexion which was 
formed between that government and the actual 
ruler of Bhopal' In the engagement which was 
entered into at Hussingabad, and the treaty made 
after the war, by which the cession to this state and 
the numbers of the contingent to be maintained 
were finally settled, Nuzzer Mahomed Khan and 
Ws descendants were al6ne mentioned, and to 
them the government of tlie country was gua- 
ranteed. Mooneer Mahomed Khan*, the son of 
Ameer lifahomed Khan, the elder brother of 
Nuzzer IMahomed,* has succeeded his uncle, to 
whose daughter he is to be^married, that the in- 
terests of the family may as much as possible be 
united in his person.f In discussing the question 


• The right of Ghous Mahomed was noTer agitated. He 
\sas titular Nabob, but not ruler. Ameer Mahomed, the bro- 
ther of the deceased, had publicly resigned his birthright 
dfclared Hs iocDinpetency ; but this abdicatinn of right 
\s3s very properly not considered to affect the claims of bU 
children. 

+ It may be asked, if, in theory, the abdication of Ameer 
Mahomed Khan was \ery properly considered not to affect 
the claims of his clnldrin, would not the same rule apply 
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of succession, no reference was made -to Ghous 
Mahomed, or bis sons, who are living on the 
estate assigned for thdr support at Bhopal ; nor 
do these appear ever to have brought forward 
their pretensions. It is, however, worthy of re- 
mark, that though the representative of the family 
of Vizier Mahomed may now be deemed entitled 
to the name as well as the power of Nabob of 
Bhopal, that title is still given by the inhabitants 
to Ghous Mahomed. 

The Murajee Kheil Patans of Bhopal have, as 
has been before remarked, some singular insti- 
tutions which arose out of their, original agree- 
ment to maintain the habits and laws of their 
society, such as they existed in Afghanistan. It 
is from this patriarchal form of government that 
they claim* a limited privilege in the selection of 

equally to tlie cltildrea of Ghous Mahomed, 'Who has been, 
like Amcct Mahomed, excluded, from hia acknowledged in- 
compelencet But it is to be replied, that the obligations 
and engagements of the British government have been ex- 
clusively contracted with the family of Viaier Mahomed, 
who alone have been recognized as rulers of Bhopal. Nor 
can either faith or policy call upon us to revive or support 
the obsolete claims of a family, to which, though lon'» .ex- 
cluded from power, a titular rank and a provision are still 
granted by the prgudices of dieir relations and countrymen. 

* The rights of Afghans and other tribes in tins particular 
are invariably limited by us^ge. They must choose a member 
of the ritllng family ; and tlic Murajee Kheil chiefs of Bhopal 
appear to hare always adhered as closely to hereditary sue- 
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their chief, to whom, however, they deny the 
right of interfering in the jurisdiction of their 
respective families. The habits and character of 
this body of men demand onr attention. With 
ever}' good disposition to the British government, 
and gratitude for the benefits they have derived 
from it, they are not only jealous of encroachment 
on their usages, but impatient of neglect, and tur- 
bulent in a degree that requires much care in 
conducting our relations ndth them. They are, 
however, deserving both of that solicitude and 
favour wliich they have hitherto received; for 
Bhopal is at this moment, and niU continue while 
well managed, an essential point of strength in 
Central India. 

cession as aUennon to the general safety duiing a state of 
anarchy and continual warfire nould admit. 




CHAPTER X. 


Kise, progress, nwii amtihilathn the Pvtdarrtes. 

The ■ Pindarries, though they never took deep 
root in Central India, made that country their 
home, or rather head-quarters, for the short period 
they continued formidable as enemies to the 
peace of India ; and cannot, therefore, be excluded 
from its history. Some general observations on 
the origin, character, and constitution . of these 
plunderers, and a short sketch of the lives of 
their most remarkable chiefs, will sufficiently 
illustrate this part of the subject. 

The name of Pindarry occurs in Indian history 
so early as -a. d. 1G89*, but it is only of late 
years that this race, or rather class of men, have 
attracted attention, or acquired importance. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into sufficient con- 
sequence to be deemed useful auxiliaries by the 
Kffierem. powers, wnose ciesih'tory mode 

> • <• 

• Poonapab, Pindarry, is mentioned as being, in tljc latter 
part of ibe reign of Aurungzecb.on auxiliary of Mabratta 
plunilcTcrs. Scott's Perisbta, vol. li. p. 121. 
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of warfare i was suited to their predatory habits. 
Their aid was purchased by occasional grants of 
land, or, more correctly speaking, by a tacit ad- 
mission of their right to possess tracts which they 
had usurped, and a privilege of plundering, even 
beyond the usual licence given to a Mahratta army. 
They took substantive form under this system ; 
chiefs acquired reputation, and their claims to 
the service of. their adherents became heredi- 
tary, and were transmitted to their descendants. 
Tribes were cemented in federal union, and com- 
mon motives of action led to somewhat of a 
common interest being established throughout the 
whole of this lawless community. 

The Pindarries have been compared to the 
' first Mahrattas; but, though alike in character 
and habits, there were essential points of differ- 
ence. The adherents of Sevajee and his successors 
were united and animated by the ties of brother- 
hood, as well as by the prejudices of religion.' 
They were of one tribe, and almost of one province. 
They were not impelled by the mere love of plun- 
der, and the ambition of a martial chief ; they had 
the more legitimate, and, therefore, the more per- 
manent motives, of attachment to their native soil 
and to the reli^on of their fathers, with the con- 
sequent’ resentment against the intolerant and 
oppressive rulers by whom they were assailed. 
These causes, though they miglit have checked 
the increase of their munbei's, gave them an 
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union of ’interest and action, which was un- 
known to the Pindarries. It was, however, one 
of the greatest evils attending the growing num- 
bers of the latter, that, though dhuded, and only 
susceptible of union through the existence of some 
common principle of action, they became, from 
the very looseness of their composition, a nucleus 
to attract what was floating and unattached in tlie 
community ; and thus pr^ented, at all moments, 
a mass of materials which an able and popular 
leader might use, either for the destmction of 
others, or for his own aggrandisement.’ 

The Pindariics, when they came to a rich 
country, had neither the means nor inclination, 
like the Tartars, to whom also they have been 
compared, to settle and repose. Like swarms of 
locusts, acting from instinct, they destroyed and 
left waste whatever province they visited. Their 
chiefs had, from grants or by usurpation, obtained 
small territorial possessions ; but the revenues of 
their land were never equal to the maintenance of 
-one-tenth part of their numbers, and they could, 
therefore, only be supported by plunder: their 
force, within the last Iw'enly years that they were 
settled in CJcntral India, has been compiited at 
from twenty to thirty thoiisand liorsc of all de- 
scriptions. But it was evidently impossible -to' 
form a correct estimate of a body whose ’numbers 
were so continually varying, wlio rverc diminished 
by misfortune and swelled by success, who coa- 
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Icsccd, From similarity of hnliiU nntl condition, with 
ever)' chief who was tempted, by the weakness oi‘ 
the oppression of tlie jwwcr he sen'cd, to throw olT 
his nlleginncc, and to become a freebooter. It is 
also to be obscr>'c<l, that the Pindarrlcs were fed 
and nourished by tlic verj' miseries they created; 
for, ns their predator)' invasions extended, pro- 
perty became insecure, and tliosc who ^vere 
ruined by their depredations were aftenvards 
compelled to have recourse to a life of violence, as 
the only means of suteistence left them. Tlicy 
joined the stream which they could not w'ithstand, 
and endeavoured to redeem their own losses by 
the plunder of others. Such facts as these ren- 
dered fallacious all calculation regarding the nu- 
.mcricol strength of the Pindarrics, who were, in- 
deed, so amalgamated with the wliolc of the loose 
part of the military population of India, that it 
had become a system, not n particular force, that 
was to be subdued. 

. Lines of defence against the ravages of the Pin- 
darries, and partial expeditions against tbeir lead- 
ers, were equally ineffectual to remedy this evil ; 
for, while efforts were made to crush one head of 
the hydra, others arose; and the resources of those 
govcmnietits which tried to suppress tiiem, were 
vainly wasted against an enemy who had every 
thing to hope from success, and whose condition 
defeat did not render more desperate. To under- 
stand this fact, it is necessary to advert to the 
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mode of warfare pursued by these freebooters. 
"When they set out on an expedition, they placed 
themselves under the guidance of one or more 
chosen leaders, caUed Lubbiriahs*, who were se- 
lected on account of their knowledge of the coun- 
try that it was meant to plunder. The Pindanies 
were neither encumbered by tents nor baggage ; 
each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for 
his own subsistence, and some feeds of grain for 
his horse. The party, which usually consisted of 
two or three thousand good horse, with a propor- 
tion of mounted followers, advanced at the rapid 
rate of forty or fifty miles a-day, neither turning 
to the right nor left till they arrived at their place 
of destination. They then divided, and made a 
s^veep of all the cattle and property they could ' 
find: committing at the same time the most 
horrid atrocities, and destroying what they could 
not carry away, Th^ trusted to the secrecy and 
suddenness of the irruption for avoiding those’ 
who guarded the frontiers of the countries tliey 
invaded; and before a force could be brought 
against them, they were on their return. Their 

• The* Lubbiriahs, according to Blajor Henley’s manu- 
script notes, were not selected for each expedition ; but their 
situation in the Durrab, or Pindarry camp, had an aflinity to. 
tliat which is termed Herawul, or leader of the van, among 
Rajpoots. When an expedition was determined on, tli<? 
Lubbiriah’a moving out with his standard was the signal for 
march. These persons were always temathaWe for intelli- 
gence and activity. 
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chief strength lay in their lieing inlangil)lc. If 
pursued, they made marches of extraordinary 
length, (sometimes upwards of sixty miles,) by 
roads almost impracticable for regular troojis. If 
overtaken, they disjwrsctl, and reassembled at an 
appointed rendezvous; if followwl to the country 
from which they issued, they broke into small 
parties. Their wealth, their l)Ooty, and their fa- 
milies, were scattered over a wide region, in whicli 
they found protection amid the mountains, and 
in the fastnesses- belonging to themselves and 
to those with whom they were cither oj^nly or. 
secretly connected; but no wlierc did they present 
any point of attack; and the defeat of a party, the 
destruction of one of their cantonments, or the 
temporary occupation of some of tlieir strong holds,' 
produced no effect, beyond the nun of nn indivi- 
dual freebooter, whose place was instantly sui)- 
plied by another, generally of more desperate for- 
tune, and therefore more eager for enterprise. ' 
Tlie Pindarries, who bad arisen, like masses of 
putrefaction in animal matter, out of the comxjv 
tion of w'cak and expiring states, had, fortunately, 
none of those bonds of union which unite men in 
adversity. They had neither the tic of religious, 
nor of national feeling. They were men of all 
lands and all religions. They liad been brought 
together less by despair than by deeming the life 
of a plunderer, in the actual state of India, as one 
of small hazard, but of great indulgence. A body 
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SO constituted, and of such a character, could 
only be formidable when considered as part of a 
distempered community, with every branch of 
which they were more or less connected. In 
this view they had importance, whether we refer 
to the dangerous contagion of their example, or 
the probability that they would early triumph 
over what little remained of government in 
. Central India, and swell their bands with all its 
military population. 

The Pindarries who first settled in Central 
India may be smd to have been introduced by the 
Mahrattas. Ghazee u Deen *, a person who served 
under the first Bajerow, died when employed 
with a detachment at Oojein. He left two sons, 
Gurdee Khan and Shah Baz Khan. The eldest, 
though only sixteen years of age, succeeded to'the 
command of a party which was sent on all plun- 
dering excursions; and their successes pleased 
Mulhar Row Holkar so much, that he presented 
their cWef Avith a golden flagf,' which enabled 

• According to the account given by Captain Tod, this 
person, who was a horseman in the service of the first Caje- 
row, was the son of a person named Chekun, who had been a 
Jemadar of Bildars with Sevajee. The same station had 
been filled by Nusroo, the father of Cbekun, who was a fila- 
homedan of the tribe of Tooraee. 

+ This flag is termed Zerree, or golden. It was this dis- 
tinction which first gave the Pindarries consequence as a 
body among the Mahrattas, and it has led to an erroneous 
belief that this class of troops was first introduced by MuUiar 
How Holkar. 
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him to increase his numbers His men, it is par- 
ticulaiij mentioned, were encamped separate from 
the other troops, and were professed plunderers ; 
and, though lie was known by the name of his 
tribe, Tooraee, (which teim is still used among 
this cla'^s to signify a man of distinction,) his fol- 
lowers were collectively called Pmdarries*, a name 
that for a century has been given, in this part of 
India, to lawless freebooters. 

Gurdee Khan accompanied Mulliar Row on his 
expedition to Hindustan, and was attached to that 
leader during his life. The actions of the free- 
booters he commanded are blended mth those of 
the Mahrattas with whom they were assoaated ; 
though their excesses were, perhaps, a shade 
^vorse, as they a\owedly lived on pillage De- 
fenceless pro\nnces, which it was the object of 
predatory conquerors to lay v, aste with a merci- 
less snord, were the {wints to which tlie efforts 
of the PindaiTies n ere directed ; but it was to 
plunder, not to fight, that they were sent in front 
of other troops; and they never established any 


• Many difTercnt conjectures lia\c been offered as to the 
ctymo]ogy of the term Prndarry The most popular one 
among the Natives is, that they derived it from tli'^ir dissolute 
habits leading them constantly to resort to the shops of the 
sellers of an intoxicated drink termed Pinda KUrreem 
Khan told me, hchad never heard anj other reason given for 
this name, and Major Henlej had this etjmology confirmed 
bj the most mtcHigcnt of the Pindaniis of whom he enquired 
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reputation as. a body for valour, nor is the,histor)' 
of their excesses relieved by the recurrence of 
‘hose instances of humanity and generosity, which 
isually chequer the narrative of the most despe- 
•ate races of depredators. Condemned from their 
origin to be the very scavengers of Mahrattas, 
their habits and character took, from the first, a 
shape suited to the work they had to perform. 
Courage and enterprise were, often the qualities 
Df their leaders, and, no doubt, of many of their 
followers; but, amid reverses and successes, , none 
appear to have displayed any higher virtues. It 
Is, 'indeed, an extraordinary fact, .that not one of 
these' marauders ever established a claim to high 
reputation J all appear to have shared in the ig- 
norance, the meanness, the rapacity, and unfeel- 
ing cruelty, by- which they were, as a body*, 
distinguished. The narrative of .such a race has 
very little, variety. < Gurdee Klian left, his camp, 
or Duirah, as it was now called, to his son Lai 
Mahomed, who was succeeded hy his son Emam 
Buksh... The power of this chief, however, did 
not remain, as he wished, in his family._ A num- 


• On osking an intelligent old Pindarry, who came to me 
on the part ofKurreeni Khan, the reason of thisnbsence of 
high character, he gave me a short and shrewd answer : 
“ Our occupation (said he) was incompatible with ‘tlie fine 
“ virtues and qualities you state ; and I suppose, If any 
“ of our people ever had them, the first effect of such good 
“ feeling would he, to make them leave our community.” 
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ber of officers established independent commands. 
Of Lai Mahomed little is said ; and Emam Biiksh, 
who is now a pensioner in Bhopal, though he re- 
ceived a village from Ahalya Bacc, was never a 
leader of any eminence. A peison of the name 
of Kauder Buksh, an ignorant but brave man, 
who was- bom in the Pindany camp, was of late 
years the chief leader of this tribe in Holkar’s 
service. The vicissitudes of his life have nothing 
beyond the common events of a Pindany. He 
surrendered towards the conclusion of the late 
war and is now settled in the pronnce of Go- 
Tuckpoor in Hindustan, a dependant upon the 
bounty of the British government. > Of the others 
who remained with the liouse of Holkar through- 
out the late scenes of distraction, Tukoo and Ba- 
hadur Khan weie the two next in rank to Kauder 
Buksh. They both delivered themselves up, and 
have had small portions of land given them, which 
they cultivate. • ‘ 

The followers of the above leaders never 
amounted to more than four or five thousand ; but 
they continued faithful throughout to the family 
they served, and obtained, from this, the distinct 
appellation of Holkar Shahy, or adlierents to 
■RoWar. 


* When tin's man surrendered himself to me, I could 
hardly believe, from his manners and conversation, that he 
was the’person he was stated to be His sole merit ap- 
peared to be his courage 
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'During the time of*Mulhar Row and Tukajee 
Holkar, the PindanieS, who always encamped se- 
l^arately, had, when within the Mahratta territo- 
ries and not permitted to plunder, an allowance, 
which averaged four annas*, or a quarter of a 
ruijee, a day ; and they farther supported them- 
selves by employing their small horses and bul- 
locks 'in carrying grain, forage, and wood, for 
which articles the Pindarry bazar was the gi’eat 
mart. ^Vhen let loose to pillage, which was al- 
ways the case some days before the army entered 
an enemy’s country, all allowances stopped; no 
restraint whatever was put upon these freebooters 
till the campaign was over, when the Mahratta 
commander, if he had the power, generally seized 
the Pindarry chiefs,’ or surrounded their camps, 
and forced them to yield up the greater part of 
their booty, A knowledge of this practice led the 
Pindarries to redouWe their excesses, that they 
might be able to satisfy, without ruin, the ex- 
pected rapacity of their employers. 

Till the period of the insanity of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, the Pindarry chiefs, who - served . his 
family, were kept in their proper situation. 
Although they commanded large bodies of men, 
they were never allowed to sit doum in the pre- 
sence of the prince; and when Jesnuint Row, pre- 
vious to Ids ex|)edition to the Punjab; met Dorvlct 


. ,•*. • Sevenpcnce-halfpcnny English money. 
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Row Sindia, he reproached that piince for the 
encoiiragemeiit he had gi\cn the Pindany chiefs, 
by his personal intercourse with them, and by 
the high titles and grants of land wliich he had 
bestowed on men unworthy of such distinction. 
Jeswunt Row was quite aware of the danger of 
their progress; and one of his favourite plans 
was their complete extirpation ; but when he be- 
came insane, Toolsah Baee, and those who con- 
tended for his power, sought to increase thfcir 
strength by everj means. Tlie Pindarry chiefs 
of the Holkar Shahy class, consequently, rose into 
consideration; g;nd they were not only treated 
with respect, but had lands assigned them for the 
subsistence of their followers. 

It has been mentioned that the Pindarry chief 
Ghazee u Deen, when he died at Oojein, left two 
sons, and that the eldest, Gurdee Khan, followed 
the fortunes of Mulhar Row Holkar. The second 
son, Shah Baz Khan*^, who was a child at the 
death of his father, when he grew up entered the 
service of Ranojee Sindia, whose favoiu' raised 
him to a command. His party, from tlie first, ap- 
pear to have been Findarrics. Shah Baz attended 
Ranojee into Hindustan, and was killed in an 
action at Tonk in the Jeypoor country. He left 
two sons, Hera and Burrun, both of whom became 

* ITcuas living tlicn at his native village of Mnzagongf* 
near Poona 
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distinguished Pindarry leaders in the army of 
Madhajee Sindia, with which they were employ- 
ed in Hindustan. When that chief died; -they 
came to Malwa. Having encamped with about 
five thousand followers near Bersiah*, they offered 
their services to the state of Bhopal, that they 
might, under the sanction of its prince, invade 
A.D. 1797. and lay waste the territories of Nagpoor, ,with 
which government that petty- state was then at 
war. This occurred immediately after the death 
of Clmtta Khan, when Raja Himmut Rao was in 
nominal charge of the office of Hewan. Caution 
prevented the offers of -these freebooters (who were 
deemed adherents of the family of Sindia) being 
accepted, and they - went to ‘ Nogpoor, where 
• Ragojee Bhonslah readily entertained them and 
the first order they xeceived from that prince was 
to lay waste the country of Bhopal, wliich was 
* then in a most flourishing condition: This service 
they performed so effectually,- that the principality 
has not’-to tliis day recovered the miseries and 
horrors they inflicted. It was a small consolation 
to those who -suffered from- the cruel ravages of 
the Pindarries; tliat the avarice of the Raja of 
Nagpoor was so excited by the exonerated report 
of the booty they liad obtained, ' that he not only 
surrounded 'and plundered tlieir camp when they 


* Khealee Ram (who is now in my service) was at this 
period manager of Bersiah. 
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returned to his capital, but seized Burrun, who 
•died in confinement, while his brother Hera fled 
to Dowlet Row Sindia at Poona, and died soon 
afterwards at Boorhanpoor. 

The camp' ‘ of Hera descended to liis sons. 
Dost Mahomed and Wasil Mahomed, who con- 
tinued, throughout a career which was attended 
by the common vidssitudes 'of Pindarry chiefs, 
professed adherents of Dowlet- Row Sindia, to 
whom they were generally obedient, though they 
shewed on some occasions little respect for his 
orders. Their cantonment was usually fixed in 
the Eastern quarter of Malwa. Dost Mahomed 
died some years ago, and the sole command of the 
Durrah devolved on his brother, AVasil Mahomed, 
who distinguished himself by leading some bodies 
of freeljooters, which plundered the British ter- 
ritories, and in consequence incurred the just 
resentment of that government. ^Vhen tlie Pin- 
darries 'were broken and dispersed in the cam- 
paign of 1817 and 18, WasU Mahomed, 'who 
had been for some' time a solitary fugitive, 
came to Gualior, where he, no doubt, thought 
Dowlet Row Sindia would still protect him. 
Though he dwelt in secret, he was discovered 
by the vigilance of the British representative, 
who demanded* his seizure with a firmness that 
was not to be evaded; and, though the struggle 


• Letter from the Acting Resident, Captain J. Stewart, to 
tiic Chief Secretary, dated S5th May, 1818. 
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between the fulfilment of his engagements and 
feelings of honour made Sindia hesitate, he was at- 
last true to the former, and delivered up the Pin* 
darry chief. Wa^ Mahomed was sent to Gha* 
zipoor, where he was treated by the magistrate 
ivith every kindness; and the British govemment, 
in a spirit of liberal policy, contemplated forgiving 
his crimes, and making a provision for him, as 
it had done for others, within its own provinces. 
His restless spirit, however, could not brook his 
degradation and confinement- He attempted to 
escape, but, finding his design discovered^, he 
swallowed poison, .which he had prepared, and 
perished on the spot. • * 

The camp of BuTvunt> nfler he was mode 
prisoner, was transferred to a leader named 
Dooblah Jemadar ; at whose death his son Rajun 
became tlie nominal head; but the real autho- 
rity devolved upon a bolder . cliief, ^ who raised 
himself by his eneigy and enterprise to the prin- 
cipal command. This person, whose, name was 
Cheettoo, was a native of Mewat near Belhi. .He 
had first been seized as a slave, and next adopted 
as Kower, or son, by Dooblah Khan ; and, after 
many vicissitudes, attained such .rank .as to be 

• Vide , Mr. BirJs letter to tlie Chief Secretary, .IStli 
October, 1819. 

t When Biirrun died, Iiis son Dadoo Buksh, who was 
with Kurreem, did not succeed to any authority. This man 
now cultivates a few begalis In a village near Biiopal. 
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praised for the consideration with which he treated 
the' son of his benefactor, whom he continued 
to consider the ostensible head of the camp. 
^Cheettoo, however, in this and most other acts of 
liis life, evinced considerable art and pnidence. 
He not only conciliated the Pindarrics by attention 
to Rajun, for whom they had an hereditaiy re- 
spect, but also derived great benefit irom being 
associated with a man of known humanity, and 
who enjoyed a repi\tation for good faith which 
was often useful to the tribes. 

It has been before stated, that all the Pindar- 
ries joined Dowlet Row Sindin, when he came to 
Central India in a. d. 1804, and that their chiefs 
were, through the recommendation of Siijee Row 
Ghatkia, honoured mth titles. Those of Chcet- 
too* were engraved upon his seal, and he at this 
period began to be ranked among the ablest, as 
well as the most powerfid, of his class. He had, 
in the early part of his career, been much indebted 
to Kurr^em Klian, in whose party he had served ; 
and when the latter escaped from Dowlet Row 
Sindia, Cheettoo seemetl to share the feelings of 
other Pindarries, and united liis whole force ap- 
parently to assist him in revenging his wrongs ; 

• The name he assumed was Nabob Mahomed Kunud 
Khan Moostakeem Jung (or, the firm in war) ; but he conti- 
nued to be known by bis original appellation of Cheettoo, 
«bicb is more of a Hiniln tlian a Mabomedan name : it was 
common among the Pindarrics to give familiar, and short 
appellations. 
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but, at the moment when the union of these 
powerful freebooters alarmed all India, the wflj 
Cheettoo not only forsook his former commander, 
but, joining his enemies, aided to effect his ruin, 
and by this act of treachery gjiined the station 
to which he aspired, the first rank, undisputed, 
among the Pindarry leaders. 

Cheettoo had fixed his abode amid the ni^d 
hills and unld forests that lie between the 
Northern bank of the Nerbndda and thcVindhya 
mountains. The range of this tract, wliich he 
possessed, was hounded to the East by the Bhopal 
territories, and to the West by the lands of the 
Raja of Baglee. His tantonmenU were near the 
village of Nimar opposite Hindia, and he him* 
self resided there, or at Sutwass. He had besides 
small possessions on the table land, and he latterly 
• established Ids authority over .the district of Tal- 
lein in Omutwarra. This chief, during the last 
years of his power, seldom Went far from head- 
quarters ; but parties from his campj which was 
computed at twelve thousand horse, ravaged in 
every direction. He always professed allegiance 
to Dowlet Row Sindia, but the territories of that 
prince, though generally spared, were not exempt- 
ed from occasional attacks, and several 'armies 
were; in consequence, sent from Guahor against 
him and other leaders of Pindarries; but whether 
from the insincerity of the prince, the weakness 
of those employed, the mutinies of their troops, or 
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the collision of interests, wliich continually existed 
between Sindia’s half-independent delegates, or 
all these causes coinhincd, hone were successful. 
Much had been expected from an expedition 
against this class of freebooters, commanded by 
Jean Baptiste, who ‘was himself a brave, energetic 
man, and had under him one of the most efficient 
Campoos, or divisions in the army; but his efforts 
(though he defeated them and their ally, Jeswunt 
Row Bhow) terminated in his concluding a 
treaty,' by which, On the Pindany chiefs agree- 
ing to refrain from plunder, and to fimiish a body 
of troops to serve Dowlct Row Sindia, he con- 
sented to cede to them specific lands for their 
subsistence. Many causes made Sindia hesitate* 
before he ventured to ratify this engagement; 
among others was the very natural one, that a 
great proportion of the lands, of which Ins Eu- 
ropean commander had thus liberally disposed, 
did not belong to him, but to the Paishwah, 
the Puar,*and Holkar ; and though he had often 
made free "with the substance of their power and 
property, 'ihe had on most occasions pretended to 
observe formsf with these princes. A very short 
period, however, satisfied him, that he must either 

* Vide letter from the Resident at Sindia’s court, 20th 
May, 1815. 

t For the first remarhahle deviation from an observance of 
the forms of Mahratta relations on the part of Dowlet Row 
Sindia, vide p. 136. 
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confirm tlie compact into wliich his general had 
entered, or submit to have liis country again 
plundered. Suimuds, or orders, were, in conse- 
quence, given to different chiefs, among whom 
Cheettoo w'as one of the principal. He received 
grants of five districts* for the support of his 
troops. This was the first occasion on which he 
was recognized as a chief in the exercise of legi-^ 
timate rule ; and it might have led, at no distant 
date, to important changes, had not tliis leader 
and others of his description been so intoxicated 
with. success, as to become the dupes of the de- 
signing intrigues of imheole courts, who, while 
. they dreaded the excesses of these freebooters, 
sought to use them as instruments for annoying 
their enemies; but to command, it was necessary 
. to divide them, and to this object the efforts of 
their policy were always directed. 

Chectfoo retired from Omutwnrra, after taking 
possession of the lands ceded to him, to his can- 
tonments on the Nerbudda; and during the course 
of next year lus maTauding parties were encoun- 
tered by detachments of British troops,' whicli 
v.D. isic.hbd, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance con- 
cluded ^vitb tlie Baja of Nagj)oor, advanced to 
the Southern banks of that river. 

In the following year the British armies entered 


• Thc»i' districts nerc Kimar, Talk-In, Sut,vd>,s, KtlcUi- 
poor, and (ho tribute of Rajgurli. 
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Central India. .Cliecttoo, who with other Pindany 
chiefs Imd been denounced as a criminal, and an 
enemy of the public peace, left his fastnesses* 
without an efibrt to defend tlicm. He Avas closely 
pursued to Aggur, whence he went to the skirts of 
Mewar ; but on tlie approach of a British detach- 
ment towards that quarter, he .again fled, and re- 
turned, after a wide circuit, to the strong country 
whence he liad been at first expelled. Here, hou- 
ever, he had no rest. His main body was attacked 
and routed; and his followers, when divided,' were 
ever}' where imrsucd by detachments of the British 
army, till they were so brokcn*spiritcd, tliat they 
became the prey of the petty Rajpoot chiefs and 
village officers, who idundered them with a zeal 
and activity which were equally prompted by the 
desire of gain, and a recollection of the miseries 
they had long endured from these base and cruel 
freebooters. • * 

Cheettoo having lost his power without making 
one single stmggle, now wandered a mere’ fugi- 
tive with .his associate Rajiin, and thirty or 
forty followers, in the deep and almost in- 
accessible woods of Einvass, the Gondf chief 
of wluch, who had been before nnited with’ him 

*. His force, when he commenced this flight, amounted to 
between four and flve thousand horse of all descriptions. He 
had also, when at Nimar, five small guns and two hundred 
infantry. 

•1 Kooshal Singh, 
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in guilt, was still in secret liis friend. But even 
here he soon found himself so pressed, that he could 
^ not remain. He*had heard that the British go- 
vernment had pledged itself to ti’cat the Pindarry 
chiefs who surrendered, with mercy and generosity ; 
hut his ignorance could not understand the’ mo- 
tives of such conduct, and his mind continued to 
waver betwixt the hopes of pardon and the fear 
of punishment. In this temper he repaired to 
Bhopal, apparently to seek the intercession of the 
Nabob; but when he seemed to have ^ven him- 
self up, his agitated mind again took the alarm, 
and he fled ,from the protection ho had the mo- 
ment before courted, to regain his former haunts, 
which a division of the British army had now 
approached, and begun to penetrate with a num- 
ber of detachments. • -Though the offers to Cheettoo 
were repeated, his alarm, chiefly excited by a fear 
of transjiortation prevented his accepting them ; 
and when the belter sense of Rajun induced him 
to submit, and seexire a respectable provision, 
Cheettoo crossed the Nerbudda, and proceeded to 
the fortress of Asseer, whence he was summoned 

* The Nstircs of the iDteiior of India term transportation 
Kala Panee, or black water, (alluding to die sea,) and have an 
indescTibahle hoiror at it. ' An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheettoo, told me he raved continually about 
Kala Panee, and thatone of his followers assured him, when 
the Pindarry chief alcpt,-hc used in hta dreams to repeat these 
dreaded words aloud. 
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to join Appall Salicb, tlic Ex-Baja of Nagpoor, 
who had escaped from confinement, and was col- 
lecting adherents among the MaTiadeo hills. The 
Pindarry chief now liccamc the guide of this 
prince to the vicinity of Asscer; bnt he had 
hardly reached that place of fanned semrity, 
^\hcn an English detachment forced IjIs small 
body of followers to disperse. Cheettoo fled, with 
his son and five rctnaining adherents, towards his 
former place of refuge, the jungles of Einvass; 
but he was closely pursued by numerous small 
parties, ■uliilc others, occupied e\cr}* place from 
which he could derive a day's food. His last 
friend, Kooshal Singh of Einvass, came into one 
of the British * camps to avoid the suspicion of 
. concealing him, and this was the signal for- the 
aid dven of robbers being witblicJd from this 
once-celebrated leader, who was now* trached, 
like, a hunted animal,* through 'the ’jungles, by 
the prints of his horse’s hoofs *. Driven by tlie 
increasing vigour of the pursuit from every w’cll- 
knowm haunt, forced by hunger to separate from 
his son and his' last companions, Cheettoo, while 
seeking shelter in a deep recess of the forest, was 
sprung upon^ and killed by a tiger. "When ac- 
counts of this event were brought to a local 


* He rode a liorse with remarkable large Iioofs ; a 
measure of tins animal’s foot was obtained, and the flight of 
Cheettoo literally tracked hy it* 
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officer of Holkar's government, he hastened 
to the spot, j TJie Iiorsc, saddle, sword*, oma- 
,j ments,- some nionej^ and some' recent -grants 
^ he had obtained from tlie Ex-Raja of Nagpoor, 
and part of, the body of the Pindarry cliief, 
were found, where he'had been first seized; 
aware of the -necessity of establishing his death 
beyond aU doubt, they traced the tiger to his den; 
and though the animal, alarmed at their approach, 
had left it, they discovered the head of Cherttoo 
in a perfect state, which they afterwards brought j 
to the English camp then besieging Asseeigvwh, 
in confinnation of the facts they asserted. Tliese, 
however, could not now be doubted, and the head 
of the Pindarry was given for interment to the 
unfortunate Mahomed Punnah, his son, who was 
made prisoner the day after his father’s .death. 
This youth had been deaf from his infancy, and 
possessed but a weak intellect : he was, in conse- 
quence, deemed more an object of charity than 
punishment. Besides, criminal as he was, the fate 
of lus father had been such as to excite commise- 
ration, and to satisly justice. Mahomed Pnnnah, 
therefore, w'as released, and transferred to^ the go- 

- * Holkat'a local officer sent these ortides to Captain 
Watson, who was ui command of the detachments on the 
North bank of the Nerbudda. 

+ The head was brought to me by Nanah, a Brahmin 
Zemindar of Kantapoor, the district in wliich Cheettoo was 
killed. 
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vernment of Holkar, from \vhom he has ' received 
a few fields for subsistence. 

The Pindany leader Kurreem Khan, who at one 
period attained greater power and * independence 
than any of his rivals, states himself** tO'-be the 
son of Mahomed Dawud, wild commanded a body 
of plunderers in the service of the Paishwah Rago- 
bah. According to his own account, he was* bom 
*hear Bersiah ; and the earliest event of which lie 
had any recollection was, his father’s being killed, 
when he was eight years of age, at Shahpoor; on 
which liis uncle, Yar Mahomed, succeeded to the 
command of the camp. This latter chief ser\'ed 
Ragobah till the latter joined the English, when 
he entered the service of Madhajee Sindia, with 
.wliom he proceeded to Hindustan, wliere he re- 
mained until his nephew ^was twenty years of 
age. 

Kurreem states, thatjie had received a promise 
from Madhajee Sindia of a settlement in Malwa, 
into which he came with De Boigne’s army, and 
was present at the defeat of Holkar’s troops near 
the Lakheree? Ghaut. The correctness of these 
facts may be doubted; for, several years after- 


•. This chief, who delivered himself up to me, 'remained 
a long time in my^ camp. I requested him to dictate (l>e 
cannot wnte) an account of Ida hfe, which, though fuU of 
exaggeration, is jio doubt correct in the general fact*;, and I 
have found it useful by comparin<» it with other accounts. 
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•wards, ■when Hera and Bumin offered their ser- 
vices to the Bhopal government, and on being 
* refused became the scourges of that state, Kur- 
reenl, who shared in the spoils, was only at tlie 
head of five.or six .Kiindred men. He fled from 
Nagpoor on the confinement of Bumin, and join- 
ed Dowlet 'ilow Sindia, who had just ascended 
the Musnud, and was preparing, with other lilah- 
ratta chiefs^ to attack the Nizam. In the blood- 
less but eventftd campaign that ensued, Kiureera 
asserts that he gmned more plunder than ever he 
did at any other period of his life. His fears for 
this booty induced him to leave, or rather to es- 
cape from, Siudia’s army in the Deckan, and come 
to Central India, where, on his arrival, he offered 
his services to Jeswunt Row Holkar, by whom he 
was entertained, and directed to attend Kurreem 
uDeen to reinforce his brother Ameer Khan, who 
had recently been 'obli^d to retreat from Saugor. 
Kurreem Klian ■was now the commander of be- 
tween two and tliree thousand horse; but ap- 
prehensions for the safety of his property made 
this waiy leader soon withdraw '^himself from the 
service of Jeswunt Row'; and while he entreated 
to he again admitted among the adherents of Sin- 
dia, he opened a correspondence with Ameer 
Khan,' from whom he. solicited an asylum for' his 
family. The Patan chief, anxious to swell the 
munher of his adlierents, complied with his re- 
quest ; . but he had soon cause to repent of this 
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connexion, for, when engaged in hostilities with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, Kurreem formed a junction 
nith other Pindarry leaders, and made himself 
master of the town and districts 'of^Shujahalpoor; 
in the possession of which, as well as, of B^rsiah, 
which He had recently coh^eied from the Puar 
family, he was confirmed by Sindia, when that 
prince returned from the Deckan, hftet his Un-A. 
successful campaign against the English. 

Kurreem Khan, who had been created a nabob a. 
by Sindia, married a lady of that branch of the 
family of Bhopal which is settled at Rathgurh ; a 
connexion which he expected v. onld increase his 
respectability, and promote the ambitious views 
which he at this period entertained. Taking 
advantage of the absence of Sindia and Holkar* 
whd were bath engaged on the frontiers of Hin- 
dustan, he added, by conquest, several rich dis- 
tricts* to thdse he before possessed. He was now 
at the very zenith of his power, and a Pindarry 
chief appeared ior the first time on the point of 
becoming the prince of a regular state. Kurreem 
certainly chmshed this ambition, and wasMctive 
in preparing means'' to efiect his ^object. He en- 
listed a thousand infantry, and cast two guns, 
which, with two ^he before possessed, constituted 

• Ashta, Sehore, Itchatrar, Saruogpoor, and SI}alijer)bn- 
poor, were on this occasion subjected to Kurreem Klian's 
autlionty 
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his park of artillery. He also formed a Pagali7 or 
body of hou&elioW troops, amounting to twdve 
hundred, which, added to ten thousand Pindarries 
now under his command, made him truly formi- 
dable,- An invitation from Ghous Mahomed, as 
has been already notic^, carried Kiureem to 
Bhopal ; but ‘ tlie poverty of that state, and the 
gallantrj’ and enterprise of Vizier Mahomed, soon 
obliged him to renounce the hopes he had in- 
dulged of increasing his territories in that quarter. 
This effort had just failed, when he was siun- 
moned to attend Dowlet Row Sindia, who had, 
under various pretences, advanced frora his capital 
with the intention of destroying him. Tliis was, 
however, difficult to aaomplish by open force; 
art was therefore resorted to, and never was more- 
consummate cunning displayed than by the Mah- 
ratta prince on this occasion. Success had infla- 
ted the vanity and augmented the , self-confidence, 
of the Pindarry leader, who advanced to meet a 
.superior, to whom he professed allegiance, with a 
state hardly inferior to his omi. Dowlet Row, 
who had encamped near the fortress of Suttun- 
baree, in the vicinity, of Bersiah, at firef flattered 
Kun-eem with the hopes of giving him that strong- 
hold, when it was r^uc^ To .give full weight 
to these flattering delusions, Sindia proposed to 
pay. a .visit to Kurreem -Khan, who, though in 
general sufficient!)' wary -and cautious, seems to 
have been completely the dnpe of his oivn e.xagge- 
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rated anticipations of splendid fortune. A Mits- 
nud*, or throne, of rupees,' made one part of the 
present he bestowed upon his visitor. Sindia pre- 
tended at this visit, and for 'several days after- 
wards, to be quite delighted with the abilities he 
discovered in Kurreem, who, he declared, 'possessed 
the combined qualities of a soldier and a Btates- 
man, which he had so long sought . for in vain. 
All the requests of the Pindarry chief^ were readily 
complied with, and he asked, in addition to wliat 
he had been before promised, several valuable dis- 
tricts, and proffered security for an advance of a.] 
four lacks and a half of nipees, on these places 
being given up to him. The Sunnuds were di- 
rected to be prepared, and a rich dress of inves- 
Ititure was ostentatiously mode ready. Some of 
the older Pindarries, who had seen their chiefs 
on former occasions seized and plundered, were 
not remiss in their warnings to Kurreem, whom 
they reminded of Mahratta' treachery; but he had 
satisfied himself of his perfect security, and Sindia' 
had managed cither to bribe or deceive every in- 
dividual in whom he reposed confidence. 

On the day appointed for his departure to take 
possession of his new districts, Kurreem was in- 

j_j % 

• The Musnud was made of specie to the amount of one 
lack and twenty-five thousand rupees, which was covered 
with a rich cloth, on which Sindia was seated. This mode 
of making a present to a superior who condescends to visit 
an inferior, is very usual in India. 
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vited to pay Ins last visit, at which it was pro- 
posed to complete what remained of the settle- 
ment of his aifairs. He came with few atten- 
dants, and was received with singidar honour. 
The Sunnuds were called for, dresses were made 
ready, and every thing, in short, that could liJl 
suspicion took place. The farce, however, ap- 
proached its conclusion. Sindia having retired 
on some pretext, armed men rushed from behind 
the tent walls, and the vain-glorious Pindarry, 
with some of his principal adherents *, were 
made prisoners. A cannon being fired to an- 
nounce that the first part of the scheme had suc- 
ceeded, the troops which had been drawn up to 
shew respect to Kurreem, as weU as those that 
wer^ to accompany him to the countries assigned 
to him, moved, the moment they heard the signal, 
gainst the Pindany camp. The foUowefs of 
Kurreem took early alarm, but, though few were 
-kiUed, they lost almost' aD-iheir property, and the 
■a^y of Sindia, glutted ;,Vith plunder, e.xtoUed the 
nbdities of their cbiefr-who had shewp on this 
ccasion such proficiency in the art which ■ con- 
stitutes the highest quality of a Mahratta prince ; 
and his fame was douhl> enhanced, from his 


the, Durbar. He 'was, however, aken r - 
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force being so small in comparison witli the free- 
booter’s •whom he had so successfully entrapped. 

The news of Kurrecm’s disasters was carried 
with incredible celerity to his family at Shujahal- 
poor, where his treasure and property, said to be 
very great, were deposited. His mother, though 
extremely old, acted ivith much energy.^ She in- 
stantly loaded all that was portable, and fled to- 
wards the jungles of Baglce, where she was joined 
by a large body of Pindarries. But, as the dread 
of Sindia’s power made all in that quarter, refuse 
her shelter, she moved to the 'W^'estward, and 
found a place of refuge in the territoi ies of Zalim 
Singh, the regent of Kotah. 

Kurreem was for four years kept prisoner at 
Gualior; but, though strictly watched, his con- 
finement was not severe, , He had directed his 
Pindarrie's to plunder every where, and parti- 
cularly in the territories of Sindia. They acted 
in small parties ; one Of the, largest that kept to- 
gether, was ' that under ms nephew^ Namdar^ t 
Khan. Dowlet Row Sindia, allbr long refusing 
to release the Pindarry chie’f, was at last tempted 
by an offer of six lacks of rupees; for the pay- 
ment of which, and one lack more to the officers 
of the court by whom this settlement was nego- 
tiated, Kurreem obtruned the seciuaty of Zalim 
Singh. After his release, an effort wi« made to 
obliterate past occurrences, by bestowing upon 
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lum the most honourable presents, and treating 
Iiim with every mark of distinction. . But the 
wound he had receiv'ed was too deep to be easily 
healed; and he no sooner regained his liberty 
and re-assemhled his Pindarries, who came to 
join him from every quarter, than lie commenced 
his depredations, and, settling himself at Shuja- 
halpoor,’ was soon in possession of more extensive 
territories than before liis captivity. ^ ^ 

A. D- 1B08. At this period Kurrcem was joined by the whole 
force of Cheettoo, whose junction, connected with 
the relations of friendship that were kno^^l to 
subsist between these chiefs and Ameer Klian, 
then in the veiy zenith of his power, caused a 
most serious sensation throughout all India; nor 
was it a causeless fear. The host of plunderers 
that one leading spirit might have directed to any 
. given point, could not have then been less than 
sixty thousand horse. The combination was, fortu- 
nately, of short duration.. Kurreem Khan, whose 
, disposition was violent) was led by his resentment 
‘agjunst Bowlet'Row to commit great excesses in 
his dominions. That prince, ashamed and alarmed 
at the consequences of his o^vn %veak-sighted and 
. avaricious*poncy, whichhad let loose such a scourge 
on his country, directed one of Ins principal com- 
manders, Juggoo Bappoo, to march immediately 
against the Pihdany chief, and to make every 
effort tp effecthis destniction. - Cheettoo, -^vho had 
previously some difference w’itlv Kurreemi was 
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easily persuaded to, join against him; and Km- 
recm’s'camp was -attacked and -routed in the pro- 
vince of Omutwarra. He fled from the field to 
the country of Kotah. The wary ruler of that 
state, Iiowever, not desiring to offend Sindia, en- 
treated his former friend to keep at a distance; 
but wiiilc he advised him personally to seek tlie 
protection of Ameer Khan, he fumishc*d an asylum 
to hisTamily and property. 

Ameer Khan, to whom Kurreem went, on pre- 
text of recommending him to the favour of Tool- 
sah Bace, made lum over to Ghuffoor Khan, 
uiUi whom he remained under restraint, amid 
the revolutions of Holkar’s government, for a 
period of three years; during which his camp, 
acting generally under “Namdar Khan, was engaged 
in various operations, principally at the siege* of 
Bhopal; a service on which the nephew of Kur- 
reem obtained much personal credit; but his uncle, 
who always maintained a correspondence with 
him, asserts in lus narrative that’he" only acted in 
strict conformity with his orders. . 

A few months before the British troops entered 
hlalwa, Kurreem ^ Khan made his escape from 
Holkar’s camp, and* joined his adherents at Bcr- 
siah. He states as the motive of his conduct 
upon this occasion, that he received a letter from 
Dowlet Row Sindia, offering not only to forget 
the j)asi, ‘and irstoic his former possessions, but 
to^add Ashta and ojher distiicts, provided he 
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A p. 1017 . would act in concert tidth the Mahrattq confe- 
deracy agmnst the English in an approaching war 
with that nation. 

^Vhen the British detachments were on the 
point of crossing the Neihndda, RnTreem Khan 
(according to his own statement) joined, in con- 
formity with Dowlet Row Sindia’s orders, the 
camp of-Wasil Mahomed; and they were within 
seven coss of Narivar, and only forty coss' from 
Gualior, to which place they had been ordered, ^ 
when a special and confidential Brahmin .came 
from Sindia, directing them'to keep at a distance, 
as he was so situated by the advance of the 
Britbh -armies that he could give them no pro* 
tection, 

Tins intelligence threw the freebooters into dis- 
may and indignation; a resolution was imme- 
' diately taken to* march to • the Westward, and 
join Holkai's army, which, they heard, had pro- 
ceeded' from the borders of the Kotah country 
' towards iMahidpoor. 

* Though resentment at what they deemed Sin- 

dia’s defection from a contt^t to which he had 
inrited ’them, .made them plunder as much as 
they tould of his countiyv tlieir principal object 
now was to provide for -their own safety. Every 
day brought reports -of British ' corps advancing 
in all directions; hy the operations of whicli Kur- 
AD.i8i7.^m was so harassed and alarmed, that, after en- 
tering Harrowtee, he coidd only escape by ahan- 
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doning his family and great part of his baggage*; 
which lie did, and pushed on without a halt to 
join Holkai^s army, then encamped near Mnndis- 
sor. The Pindarries with Kurreem were so re- 
duced by their fligJit, that they did not, when 
they reached Holkar, exceed five thousand men. 
An ofier of their services was made, which was 
rejected by the ministers of that prince,* who had,* 
subsequent to the battle of Mahidpoor, no thoughts 
but how to save themselves from ruin ; and after 
a few days of hesitation, Kurreem Klian was 
desired by Glmfibor Khan to take his depiature, 
as the British army was advancing, and the proxi- 
mity of the Pindarries would - prevent! Holkar 
from making peace. They marched towards Ja- 
>vud, wliere their own quarrels, and the advance 
of British dctacliments, soon 'compelled them to 
separate. Kurreem, wearied out with fatigue, 
concealed himself in the torni; while his camp, 
under Namdar Klian, went back from Mewar 
to Mnlwa, and, when near Gungraur,'fell in with 
a British cori)s, by which it was so completely 
routed, that its leaders, despairing of all success, 
hastened to Bhopal, where they implored the Na- 
• hob to become their intercessor; and this 'early 
submission obtained not only* a liberal prorision 
for Namdar Klian, but secured to a great pro- 


* Kurrectn Ktian's tnfe and part of Ws property t\cre 
taken by WajofGcneral Doolcm's dtrtsion. 
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portion of his followers the kind and humane con- 
sideration of the British government. 

Knrreem’s career now drew to its termination. 
He was concealed in one of the meanest houses in 
Jawud, Avhen that place was taken by the English 
troops. He afterwards escaped, and wandered for 
some days on foot and alone in a mendicant’s 
diess, in equal danger, according to his o^vn re- 
presentation, of perishing from fatigue and from 
hunger. Having at length communicated his situ- 
ation to Ghuffoor Khan, he followed the adrice 
given him by this Palan, and thre\v himself un- 
conditionally* on the mercy of the British govern- 
ment, by which he was treated with consideration 
and liberality. He is now, \vith his numerous 
family, settled in the province of Gomckpoor, 
where lands have been allotted for his support, 
and where, could he forget the dreams of high 
fortune in which he once indulged, and learn wis- 
dom from the strange vicissitudes he has endured, 
he might still be happy. ■ 

In this short sketch of the lives of their prin- 
cipal chiefs, we have all that can be desired, of the 
history of thq Pindarries, who, from their com- 
position nnd-habits, never could take substantial 
shape as a-slatc or nation. They might, and did 
cause revolutions; but it was impossible for them 
to^rise, upflu such events, into permanent jwwcr. 

Teem was sr- ; 

tering Hrilc came into my camp at Nccmbahcrra. 



or THE riNDAimiES. 

Tlicy could not take loot in the soil without losing 
their character; because every civil establishment, 
however rude, was opposed to their fundamental 
institutions, which were framed for a state of con- 
stant rvar against dl government. 

Tlie Pin’darrics w'ere princi])aUy dangerous 
from their existing among governments, none of 
which was powerful enough to subdue tl)em, and 
their being themselves constitutionally incapable 
of settUng into a* community, possessing any in- 
terest in the general tranquillity; but this con- 
dition, while it made them formidable to weak 
and distracted states, rendered them incapable of 
resisting the resolute attack of a strong and vi- 
gorous government. Superficial observers thought 
it wovdd be difficult, if not impossible, to destroy 
these, freebooters. But it W'as evident that they 
could not exist uithout a home or ^vithout sup- 
port. To drive tfiein from the territories they 
possc<5Scd, to identify witK them all who gave 
them aid or protection, was the only mode by 
which live great and increasing evil could be re-' 
incdted. No measures were ever more w’isely 
planned, more vigorously pursued, or more suc- 
cessfully accomplisUed, than' those adopted for 
their supjircssion. There remains not a spot in 
India that a Pindany can call his home- They 
have Iwen hunted like wild beasts; numbers have 
Ih'cu killed; all have been ruined. Those w'ho 
adopted their causc^lmvc fallen. They were early 
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in the contest shunned like a contagion; and even 
tiie villagers, whom they so recently oppressed, 
were among the foremost to attack them. Their 
principal leaders have cither died, submitted, or 
been made captives; while their followers, with 
the exception of a few, whom the liberality and 
consideration of the British government have 
aided to become industrious, are lost in thdt po- 
pulation, -from the dregs of which they originally 
issued. A minute investigation only can discover 
these once formidable disturbers, concealed as 
they now are among the .lowest classes,’ where 
they are making some amends for past atrodties, 
by the benefit which is derived from their labour 
in restoring trade and cultivation. These free- 
booters had none of the prejudices of fcaste, for 
they belonged to all tribes. They never had either 
the pride of soldiers, of family, or of country ; 
so that they were bound by none’ of those ties 
which, among many of the communities in India, 
assume an almost indestructible character. Other 
plunderers may arise from distempered times; 
but, as a body,. the .Pindarries are so effectually 
destroyed, that their name is already almost for- 
gotten, though not five years fire passed since it 
spread terror and dismay over all India. 



■' CHAPTER XI ’ 


37/e liajpoot Princes itnd Chiefs of Central India. 

The rise of the principal Rajpoot families in 
Central India has been already noticed: some of 
these have, since the Mahrattas invaded that 
region, acted no inconsiderable part; and, though 
they all agreed to pay tribute, many have pie- 
served the independent government of their otvn 
lands; while others, though subdued, ha\e gained 
celebrity by the courage and ])erseverance with 
which they defended tlieir possessions against 
the usurpations of the invaders. An account 
of a family that has been completely ruined, and 
of one that has beyond all others prospered 
during the convulsions which have afflicted this 
part of India, ^rith a few general remarks on the 
past and present condition of lesser cliiefs, will be 
sufiicient to illustrate the recent history of this 
class of petty lailers. 

The origin of the Ragoogurh chiefs has been 
already mentioned ; the sequel of their Iiistory is 
remarkable, and exhibits in strong colours, both 
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the character of t)ic Rajpoots and of their enemies 
the hlahrattas. Tlie Chowan Rajpoots of Ra- 
googiirh have been always distinguished by the 
name of Kychee. They trace their descent from 
the first princes of the Rajpoot race ; and, ac- 
cording to their Bhats, .or traditionary bards, they 
possessed a prindpality in Central India before 
the JVIoghuls conquered that country ; but of this 
there is no distinct record, though we find them 
at a remote date the possessors of Gagroon on 
the Kalee Sind.* Ghureeb Doss, a distinguished 
chief of this family, was an Omrah of some rank 
at the court of Akber; where his services gained 
him such favour with the Emperor, that, in addi* 
lion to his former possession .of Gagroon and other 
lands, he received a grant of the town and district 
of Seronge, This chief left, three sons, of whom 
the first, Lai Singh*, succeeded J he founded Ra- 
googurh, where, it is stated, he was lionoured 
by a visit from Shah Jehan, by whom ^e was 
treated witli singular favour and distinctioii. 

Lai Singh died at the age of seventy, and was 
succeeded by liis eldest son, Dhuruj Singh, who 
appears to have been very successful in all the- 
petty wars whicli he wi^ed with his neighboui*s. 
'nie repuYaVion of this prince was high. Tlie 


• The descendants of llns chief are called Lalawm ; those 
of his brother Beeja Singh, Bejawut; the third son ofGhti- 
rreb Doss died childless. 



' AlJD CHICrS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

reigning Rajas of Jeypoor and Odejpoor l)oth 
\’isited him, and each of them married one of 
Iiis daughters. Dhumj Singh iras slain in an 
affray vdth the Aheer tribe, whom lie had been 
long engaged in reducing to order. His eldest 
son, GuJ Singh, was expelled by his half-brother, 
Bickermajet*, who was supported by the'Eaja of 
Je}'poor, to whom his sister was married. Tlie 
Rana of Odej'poor, who stood in the same rela- 
tion to Guj* Singh; armed to vindicate his right ; 
but the death of the latter terminated the*contest. 
His only son, Indur Singh, being unable to 
struggle against his uncle, remained inactive till 
the latter died, learing the principality to his son, 
Bulbudder Singh ; against whom a powerful com- 
bination was formedf by the neighbouring Hindu 
prince in favour of Indur Singh, who was, how- 
ever, slain in one of the first actions that took 
place. About this period the IMahrattas invaded 
Central India. M^en tlie Paishwah Bajerow was 
at Sa^or on his w'ay to Hindustan, sohie dif- 
ference arose betw een him and Bulbudder Singh ; 
but the latter, who is noticed among the most 
powerful of the Rajpoot chiefs, appears ultimately 
to have succeeded in ingratiating himself with 


• He is called m one of the genealogical accounts, Bicker 
Singh. 

t Tliere were no less than ibortcen Rajas in the combina- 
tion armed against Bulbudder Singh. 

VOL. 1. *2 H 
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the invaders ; and we find him, throughout liis 
campaigns, one of the favourite friends and com- 
panions of Midhar Row Holkar, after whose deatli 
he accompanied Junkojee Sindia to JVIanvar, and 
was with that leader when he was assassinated 
at Nagore. After this event, Bidbudder Singh 
returned to Ragoogurh, where he died, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, leaving the principality 
to his son Bidwunt Singh, whose administration 
commenced and closed with a series of misfor- 
tunes. ‘This prince had no sooner succeeded his 
father, than Madliajee Sindiasdemanded from him 
A. D. 1780. the cession of particular districts, in compen- 
sation of tribute; and some years aftenrards* 
on pretext of his having entered into ’negotiations 
with the British government, Avith which the 
Mahratta leader was then at war; he attacked the 
fort of Ragoogurh, and, having captured it, and 
made the Raja and his young son, Jey Singh, 
prisoners, confiscated the property and'territories 
of the family. 

The Jlahrattn chief was- not long left in quiet 
enjoyment of his triumpli. Sheer Singli, a Tha- 
koor, or lord of thc'Kyclieo tribe, assembled the 
scattered adlierents of BiUwunt Singh, and com- 
menced a desperate and systematic course of pre- 
datory warfare, >rith the professed object of com- 
pelling Madhajee Sindia ' to release his prince. 
1 ho first care of this bold and enterprising leader 
was to prevent tlie country of Ragoogurh from 
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yielding one rupee of revenue to the Mahrattas. 
He u araed the ■\dllager to leave his d\v elling, and 
the husbandman to desist from tilling lus fields, on 
pain of being pillaged. He ordered them to re- 
pair to neighbouring countries, and particularly to 
Bhopal ; -witli the Dewnn of. which place, Chutta 
Klian, he had established an understanding, 
uhich provided for their protection, and ensured 
an eventual refuge for liimself and family. The 
friendship, or rather alliance, between these cliiefs, 
was well known to Madhajee Sindia, but it did 
not suit either his convenience or policy to resent 
it. This forbearance was not extraordinary. In 
governments like those of the Malirattas, wliich 
have no permanent principles, but adopt, year 
after year, the expedients which seem best suited 
to the emergency of the moment, it is often 
deemed piudent to have channels through which 
they can conciliate, if it becomes necessary, the 
greatest offenders against the state. The purpose 
for which such connexions are maintained, was 
evinced on this occasion in a remarkable instance. 
Sheer Singh kept himself distinct from the class of 
common plunderers. Ragoogurh and its depen- 
dencies were, as before stated, laid waste, but l\Iad- 
hajee Sindia’s other possessions were not invaded. 
The natives of Central India -u'ere^comparatively 
treated with humanity,’ but no mercy was shewn 
to the Mahrattas who fdl into his hands. ’The 
Pundits or Brahmins of the Deckan were the chief 
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Init his own benefit; for he sent his brother* 
with the unfortunate Raja, who, Tcstored to a 
country without revenue, was soon compelled, hj 
his inability to fulfil his obligations, to leave it to 
be again usurped, and to retire to the Jej’poor 
territories, where he died three years afterwards. 
Bulwutit Singh was devoid of energy, and q^ute 
iinsuited to the troubled times in which he lived. 
His memory' is, in consequence, held in no esti- 
mation by the gallant tribe, of which he was so 
long the nominal head. 

Bulwunt Singh, when forced to leave Ragoo- 
gurh, had \vritten to his relation Doorjun.'Lal, 
■whom he had left as his agent at the court of Sin- 
dia, to quit it, as he found the whole proceedings 
of the Mahrattas full of deceit and treacheiyS and 
had himself resolved to place no farther confidence 
in them. Doorjun Lai, on receiving this intuna* 
tlon, hastened to Kycheewarraj’, where he collect- 
ed a number of followers, and commenced depreda- 
tions upon the hlahratta territories. After he had 
pursued this course about two years, he was com- 
pelled to fly; but the numerous and strong de- 
tachments^ which were sent against him by Mad- 


• Balarara Inglia. 

t Kycheewarra is tlie name by which tlic country inha- 
bited by the Kychee Rajpoots is now, and has for several 
centuries been known. 

t The corps of Balamm* Inglia, Jena Dada, and Gopal 
Bhow, were employed against liim. 
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hajtc Siiidin prove, t!iat even at tin's early part of 
his career Doorjim Lai was considercd ns no con- 
temptible insurgent. This chief, ^vhcn forced to 
abandon Kycliccwan*a, only retired Iq, Saugor, 
from the manager -of which he found shelter till 
the death of Madhajce Sindia seemed to'j)rcsent a. 
the opportunity he had so long desired of aveng- 
ing the UTongs of his fainil}’. He was joined by 
Uie young prince Jey Singh, wlio Imd assumed the 
title of Raja; and the two chiefs, being invited to 
adopt the cause of Madhnjee Sindia's widow, 
united their force with that of Luckwn l>adn, the 
commander of her army. Their friendship and 
support were purchased by the restoration of 
Ragoogurh to Jey Singh, and the grant of a large 
Jahgeer* to Doorjun Lai. Rut all hopes of suc- 
cess from this connexion were completely destroy- 
ed by an action until the disciplined battalions of 
-Dovrlet Row Sindia, under the command of Ins 
French gcnei-al Perron. The latter was com- 
pletely \ictorious. The troops of Luckwa Dada 
fled and dispereed in every direction ; and Loor- 
jun Lai and Jey Singh were again reduced to 
depend upon their own efforts. These were at 
‘fii*st directed against the Hindu tribe of Ahcer- 
warra, w^iose ch'ieiy ^jcing s\ain, ^lis capiti^, ttien 
called Oondoc, . fell into the possession of Door- 


* Scronge, Judhoorcc, anti Ranouile. 
t Dcleep Stngh. 
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jun Lai, who, selecting it for liis 'own, changed 
the name to BahadiiTgiirh, and endeavoured by 
every expedient to increase its strength and po- 
pulation. This was but a first step of the able 
and ambitious Hajpoot, who appears to have 
entertained views of establishing a principality 
distinct from that of the family to wliich he pro- 
fessed allegiance. It is also probable that he was 
disgusted mth the moody \dolence of Jey Singh, 
which had broken out on several occasions. ^Vhat- 
ever was the cause, their interests were separated; 
and, while the Raja retired to Ragoogurh, Dooijiin 
• Lai took advantage of the weakness of the petty 
Hindu chiefs in the Eastern parts of Central In- 
and of the contests in which the Mahratta 
states were involved in the Deckan, and subse- 
A.D. 1803. quently with the British, to increase his army, and 
extend his territory, which at one period com- 
prised the sovereignty of no less than twenty-two 
districts^ : which he enjoyed for several years, till 
a formidable detachment, under the oi’ders of Dow- 
let Row Sindia’s prindpal Eiuopean commander 
Baptistej, succeeded in wresting from him, one by 
one, all his possessions. His new capital, Bahq- 
durgurh, which shared the fate of tlie rest, was 


• Bahadurgurh, Ranoude, Puclier, and Gondah, were tlie 
principal. 

t This commander is always termed European, ilioiigli 
*l>orn in India, and Iris modier a native of India. * 
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doomed once moi*c to change its name ; and re- 
ceived from its Cliristian conqueror, that by 
wjiich it is non' distinguished, Yesugurli, or the 
fort of Jesus. TImugh he lost his territories, 
tlie spirit of Doorjun Lai was still imconquered. 
He kept around him a considerable body of the 
Idndred bands of the Kycheewarra Kajpoots, and 
some other faithful adherents ; with whom he 
made constant attacks on tlie country of Dow- 
let Row Sindia, and qnce at Nonvar carried off 
a number of cattle from that prince's camp. Tlie 
object of Ills last efforts was to compel Sindia to 
come to some arrangement n*ith him, that would 
enable him to support his family and followers ; 
and in this he probably would hare succeeded, 
had he not died*. Few of his tribe have left a. 
a liigher reputation for wisdom, courage, or en- 
terprise. He was for many years the terror of 
the hlahrattas. against whom lie cherished the 
most rooted hatred and hostility. 

Doorjun Lai having left no children,' his rela- 
tion Bhyroo Lai n'as elected his successor ; and 
the depredations he continued so far prospered, 
as to obtain him the grant of a districtf for his 

• He died at Bheernawud, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age. 

+ Bhyroo Lai is a younger son of Goolab Singh, a rela- 
tion of Dooijun Lai. He assumes the title of Raja Baha- 
dur, on the ground of its having been conferred on Dooijun . 
Lai by the Rana of Odeypoor. 
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•subsistence, yielding one lack of rupees, which he 
still enjoys. 

The fortunes of Dooijun Lai for a period pre- 
dominated over those of the princes to whom he 
.Avas related, and to whom he professed allegiance; 
for though he endeavoured to establish his own 
independence, he. never ceased to acknowledge 
them as his hereditary superiors. The zeal and 
attachment Avhich he had evinced to Bulwunt 
Singh Avere, upon the death of that chief, trans- 
ferred to Ids son, Jey Singh, Avho, when his father 
died, AA'as in the Jeypoor territories*, with the 
prince of Avhich, as well as those of Odeypoor and 
Jeypoor, he was intimately connected. .Aller he 
had received presents and congratulations’ from 
these Rajpoot princes on his succession, he at- 
tended, as has been related, to the summons of 
Looijun Lai, to aid in the Avar against the ene- 
mies of his family. 

Jey Singh, then twenty-eight years of agef, 
Avas according to the Hindu MSS. from Avhich 
this account is extracted, a- prince of great pro- 
mise. His mother, the faA’’ourite Avife of BulAvunt, 
Singh, is said to have been so beautiful, that she 
fell a Adctim to the jealousy of- the other Ranies, 
Avho practised every art of Asiatic sorcerj' for her 

* He was at Madoogurb, 

t He succeeded to the tide of Raja of Rogoogtirli, in tlie 
Hindu month of Koomar, in the year of the Sumbul 1855. 
or A. n. 1798. 
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destruction. Their malignity is described as hav- 
ing given Biih^aint Singli an uncommon interest 
in* his son, whom he took, according to the histo- 
nan of his family, every paihs to instruct both as 
a 'scholar and a soldier. We have no cndcnce of 
the progress made by the young prince in learn- 
ing, but he early shewed that in personal Iieroism 
he was excelled by none ; and even before the 
death of'Dooijun Lai, ■with whom lus first efforts 
were associated, Jey Singh had established a name 
for courage and enterprise that rendered him for- 
irndable to ‘die "Mahraltas. But the admiration 
which his followers gi'anted to his valour must 
have been mixed ^vith fear and horror at his vio- 
lence, of which he gave some terrible proofs. The 
most remarkable may be selected as on example : 
a short period before the death of Doorjun Lai, 
Jey Singh, having through. his own rashness been 
defeated by one of Sindia’s officers, - fled wounded 
to Boojrungurh, where he Confined himself so 
closely that a nimour of his death was spread, and 
believed by his nearest relations and most confi- 
dential officers ; some of whom, as was to be ex- 
pected, began to intrigue and cabal for the suc- 
cession to his power. The Raja is said to have 
encouraged the report of his death, that he might 
discover the real disp(»itions of those around him ; 
but, when recovered from his illness, he appeared 
> quite unconcerned at what had passed, and assum- 
ed a seienity and gaiety that lulled all into seen- 
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rity. After the lapse of some months, however, he 
took advantage of a -season of festivity, not only to 
seize and put to death his kinsmen Lutchmun 
Singh and Amun Singh, the persons he chiefly 
suspected, but with the most wanton barbarity he 
ordered their families, without distinction of age or 
sex, to be sacrificed to his resentment. The mode 
in which these murders were perpetrated is quite 
shocking to every feeling of humanity. The only 
exailpation* that can be framed for these and 
similar atrocities is the belief that lie was at this 
period insane ; and the evidence of those who 
were in the habits of seeing himt» even before 
he exercised power, sufficiently proves the fact. 
Tlie misfortunes of his family, and an ardent 
desire of revenge, are stated, in one account of 
his life, to have had such an effect upon his mind, 
that he early devotedrhimself to the adoration of 
Hunoomauh, and sought, through penances and 
incantations, an interview with the wamor De- 
migod';{;, which he was deceived by an old priest 


■ • Jejr Singh put sereral of his own wives to death, 
t Khealee Ram was sometimes iti Doorjnn Lai’s camp. 
He often saw Jey Singh, and says, that he appeared td him, 
from his acts and conversation, to be a person not merely of 
an ungovernable temper, but of unsettled reason. 

p Hunoomaun is represented as a monkey. His wonder- 
ful exploits are celebrated in the Hindu mythological fable 
of Uaina’s attack of Ranun, the monarch of Ceylon, who 
had carried off his wifeSeeta. 
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into a belief that he had obtained. It was, ac- 
cording to some statements, on this occasion, that 
his reason first became unsettled ; and it is highly 
probable that the constant practice of these super- 
stitious rites, combined with the use of opium and 
other intoxicating drugs, acting upon an ardent 
and impatient temper, rendered liim at times de- 
ranged. His appearance and language indicated 
frequent* intoxication ; but his natural courage, 
which was great, was increased by this state of 
continual excitement ; and as his mind was chiefly 
inflamed with one object, that of determined hos- 
tility to the Mahrattas, his Rajpoot followers were 
disposed to deem his madness inspiration, and they 
readily pardoned the cum^ of a chief, who, they 
persuaded themselves, was bom to be the scourge 
of their cruel and oppressive enemies. We can 
on no other ground account for their suffering an 
intemperate tyrant to commit the numerous mm*- 
ders he did, after he had lost all his possessions, 
and had no authority left, but what he derived 
from their continued attachment 

The policy of Dowlct Row Sindla, when he A n 
made peace with the British government, was 
directed to tlie complete subjection, or rather an- 
nihilation, of some of Ids Rajpoot tributaries in 
Central India, whose lan^ he desired to incorpo- 
rate with those of the state. Baptiste, with Ids 
corps of infantry and artillerj’, u as employed on 
this ser\ice; and having reduced the neighbouring 
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principality' of Seopoor, the report of Jey Singh’s 
excesses led him to hope the possessions of that 
chief ■would be an* easy conq\iest. The festival 
of the Hooly, when the Raja and his adherents 
were knoum to ^ve way to the greatest indul- 
gence in liquor, was the moment chosen for at- 
tack. Boojrungurh was taken, and Ragoogurh in- 
vested, but the latter did not fall till some time 
afterwards, and during its siege every eifort was 
made by Jey Singh himself to distress an ‘enemy 
whom he liad no force to meet in the open field. 
Among his other exploits, he completely succeed- 
ed in a well-planned enterprise against Seopoor 


* Seopoor was tak'enon the Sd June, 1816. The mode 
in which it was taken, is thus described by Captain Close: 

“Jey Singh approached the fort eady in the morning., 
having, as was beUevedj ao understanding with some of the 
people within. He applied scaling-ladders to the walls, and 
mounted in person, with sixty of hirmen, at a place which 
led immediately to the citadel, where Baptiste’s family re- 
sided. There was here a guard of only twenty men, with 
five half-caste Europeans- The Raja, half naked, was armed 
with a spear, and the rest of his party with swords and 
shields. They overpowered the guard, among whom two of 
the Europeans were killed, but the Raja also lost ten or 
twelve men of his own in llte struggle. Written orders from' 
Baptiste's son and wife were tljen sent down to the garrison, 
consisting of about two hundred irregulars, desiring them to 
remain quiet, os it would cost them their lives if any resist- 
ance was made ; accordingly^no opposition was offered.” — 
Vide Captain Close's Letter to Government. 
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which he retook, and not only obtained consider- 
able treasure,^but made Baptiste's family prisoners.^ 
He afterwards released the wife of that leader ; and 
this act of consideration was returned by his prin- 
cesses being allowed to join him when Bagoogurh 
fell. A settlement was more than once proposed 
by Sindia's commander to the Rajpoot chief ; but 
the objects of the parties were ineconcileable. 
The con^quence was, the contest was continued 
with redoubled animosity, and the Mahratta 
troops being numeious, the districts of Ragoogurh 
were completely occupied by them. Jey Singh, 
when expelled from his own country', found sub- 
sistence for himself and adherents by invading 
Sindia’s unprotected possessions; but even in this 
extremity of his fortune he preserved the charac- 
ter of a prince. He levied contributions only fi'om 
the officers of government, and refrained from 
plundering individuals. His range was at one 
period very extended, having gone as far West as a D 
the districts of Nolye and Katchrode, and as far 
South as Kundwah and Boorhanpoor. His force 
was entirely composed of horse, and amounted to 
about five thousand men, many of whom were 
Rajpoots of his own tribe. His enterprises were 
not alone directed against the wealth of the coun- 
try; the predatory war maintained for several 
years against Sindia’s commander Baptiste, was 
prosecuted u ith an activity and sjurit that often 
reduced that leader, in spite of his superior 
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means, to gi’eat distress : at one period a corps *, 
consisting of two battalions and a number of guns, 
was completely defeated, and Jey Singh, who 
had led his o^vn followers to the charge on 
this memorable occasion, seemed on' the poinl.of 
recovering his possessions, when his enemies col- 
lected in such force that he was again compelled 
to retire. But, though exposed to continual re- 
verses, his spirit was unbroken, and he ' had in- 
fused the same coura^ into his kindred' tribe. 
The undaunted valour and personal prow'ess of 
their prince were the theme of ad their Chanms 
and Bhats (genealogists and minstreb); and an 
expelled chief, whose country did not produce an 
annual revenue of.three lacks of rupees, occupied 
for five years a large part' of Sindia’s force. 
Nor is it- probable, had the British armies not 
advanced into Central India, that- the Mahratta 
troops, numerousf as they were, would have 
proved equal to hb reduction, as hb foUow'ers in- 
creased ' rather than > diminished. Tliese, how- 
ever,' were of different classes; he was person- 
ally surrounded by between four and five hun- 
dred of lib immediate relations and family adhe- 

■* This • corps was commandeOi by an Armenian oflicer 
named Atatoon, from whose account, as tiansmiUed to 
Gualior, the action was not so decisive. 

t There were with Jean Daptistc, acting against Jey 
Singh, five hattahons, with between tiurly and forty guns, 
and from eight to ten thousand horse, including a mimher of 
Pindarrics ‘ 
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rents, who were all well mounted, and so devoted 
to their leader and his cause, that hardly any su- 
periority of numbers would induce the JIaliratta 
horse to stand the assault of his hand. The re- 
mainder of his force was made up of hired sol- 
diers; and he was able, from the funds obtained 
at the commencement of the contest, and the con- 
' tributions he levied during its continuance, to pay 
them with tolerable regularity. The condition of 
Central India was favourable to Jey Singh, but 
his hostility was solely directed against the territo- 
ries of Dowlet Row Sindia; no other country ivas 
attacked, no travellers or merchants plundered, 
nor was he, except in action, either cruel or vin- 
dictive. Tlie scenes of constant activity and en- 
terprise in \vhich he became engaged, are stated 
to have effected a favourable change in his cha- 
racter. He was, when the English cohunns reached 
the Nerbudda, the theme of every tongue, and held 
forth as an example of a gallant prince stniggling 
to the last agiunst his 'oppressors. He appears to 
have long looked forward w’ith anxious hope 
to the occurrence of war between Sindia and 
the British government; and his ardent mind 
anticipated the restoration, under the auspices of 
the latter, of his omi fortunes, udth those of 
the other Rajpoot chiefs who had been subdued 
by the jMahrattas. The letter which he ad- 
dressed to an officer* in command of a corps on 
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the frontier, is a proof of the exaggerated ex- 
pectations in which- he indulged from the events 
that he saw approaching. After some remarks 
on the different Rajpoot tribes, and an assertion 
that the Kychee Chowans, of which he is Ihe 
head, have the true right to the title of Hinduput, 
and the sovereignty* which that implies, Jey 
Singh observes, “As the Maharaja Sindia has de- 
solated my country, and deprived me of my 
“ honour, besides having carried off property to 
“ the amount of some crores of rupees, it is my 
“ earnest -wish to destroy liis power. I therefore 
** hope that the English government will enable 
“ me to demand retribution from my enemy. If 
“ the country' of Sindia is made over to me, I niU 
“ agree to pay six or eight annas in the rupee on 
“ all the collections. 

" The English troops and my liorsemen, where- 
“ ever they go, will, from the good fortune of the 
“ Englisli, be victorious, and Sindia shall be de- 
“ stroyed.” After some farther remarks on the 
former power of the Rajpoots, he concludes by 
saying, I am well informed that you, English, 
“ intend to destroy the Pindarries: let me have 
“ orders on this subject, and if any cliief harbours 
“ these plunderers in Ids country, or joins with 
“ them, I shall not fail to give information of it. 


* That is, to be kings of India. lie gives the Sesodians 
of Odeypoor only the second rank ns Rajpoot princes. 
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“ Tlie Pindarries have thirty thousand good 
“horsemen; tliis is not hid from you: if the 
“ English government will advance me funds to 
“ maintain fifteen thousand horse, or five lacks of 
“ rupees, I will destroy these Pindarries. 

“ Wherever I may suggest that battalions 
“ sliould be sent, let them he sent; and wheie 
“ regiments (meaning cavalry) are required, let 
“ regiments be sent; at all events, untilan answer 
“ can be given to this letter, let me havfe an 
advance of twenty-five thousand rupees, and 
“ wherever I am ordered,' there shall 1 encamp; 
“ but if cash cannot he immediately given, let a 
“ ^ftikccl or agent of mine be allowed to remain 
“ with you for the adjustment of tliis point, and 
“ let me know to what place I am to repair to 
“ "await your decision. But, above all things, let 
the ' negotiation be made binding; it wdll re- 
“ dound to the fame and glory of the Coin- 
“ pany.” ‘ ^ ' 

’Had Howlet Row Sindia not presented meu- 
trality, Jcy Singh would have been an apt and 
jioptilar instrument for his refluotion; as it was. 
no support could be pven to the cause'’of this 
prince, who was preparing the means of renewing 
the contest, wdicn he fell a sacrifice to the pre- 
vailing epidemic*, and left his title and claims to 
be disjmlcd liy two candidates, Dhokul Singh and 
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A, D. I8i8 Adjeet Singh, who, by dividing his adherents, 
broke the union and strength of the Kychees, and 
gave to Sindia’s government a comparatively easy 
triumph over that gallant tribe. 

The first in rank among the princesses of a 
Hindu ruler or chief who has no issue, becomes on 
his death a personage of great consequence in the 
state, from her acknowledged right of adoption, 
and the claims upon the power and property of 
her husband which this choice confers. It is ge- 
nerally conceived a duty to choose from the least 
objectionable among the near relations of the 
deceased; but the obligation is not imperative, 
and the consequences of the exercise of this right 
too often produce family feuds and disputed suc- 
cessions, In the present instance, one of the 
chief Ranies, or princesses, of Jey Singh, after 
consultation with some of the principal officers, 
chose the son of Goolab Singh*, who was declared, 
by her and her party, raised to the Gaddee, or seat 
. of power, under the name of Adjeet Singh. The 
aunt of Jey Singh, a widow lady ’of much in- 
fluence, opposed this act,- and proclaimed her- 
self in favour of Bhoknl Singhf, a leader of rei)u- 

* The name of this yoath ^vas Buchtawur Singh ; hul on 
his adoption by the Rany he was called Adject Singh. 

t Phokul Singh grounds his claim chiefly on having re- 
ceived the horse and ^ear of Jey Singh before the death of 
that chief, and having been by him appointed his successor. 
The question was long under discussion, and was referred to 
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tation for his gallantry, but f^ainst wliom there 
was, with many of the Rajpoots of Kycheewarra, 
the insuperable objection of his being of the Be- 
jawut, or younger branch of the family’, whose 
descendants have always been deemed subordinate 
to the LalaAvut*, or elder branch. 

■\Vhen it is considered that all the territories 
of Ragoogurh had been usurped by Sindia, and 
that it was merely for a name that the parties 
were contending, this disputed succession, which 
was as warm as if the contest had been for an 
empire, may excite a smile. It may be deemed 
a quarrel for a shadow ; but such was not the 
case. It was a dispute for the allegioDce and de- 
voted attachment of three or four thousand as 
brave and hardy soldiers as any in India. Tliese 
were now divided, and the early submission of 
one chief, Adject Singh, on terms mediated by 
the British government, attached some of them 
to the cause of order ; but DJiokul Singh con- 
tinued his opposition, till his adherents, after 
several defeats from a contingent of Sindia s act- 
ing under tlie command of British ofEceis, almost 


tlie decision of the Rajas of Odeypoor, Jeypoor, Boondee, 
Kotah, Seopoor, and Narwar. 

* The names of Lalawut and Bejawut, into which tlie 
Ragoogurh family are divided, take, as has heen stated, there 
origin from Lai Singh and Beeja Singh, the two sons of 
Gliureeb Doss, the founder of the principality enjoyed by 
this race of chiefs m Malua. 
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all deserted him : he was recently made prisoner, 
and-sent to Gualior. The testimony given by the 
officers employed on this service to the corirage 
and enterprise of the Rajpoots of Kycheewarra 
,gives reason to conclude, that, had not the British 
government interposed its mediation and aid, it 
might have been long before this gallant tribe 
would have been completely subduedl The cha- 
racter of* their last chief, and of the feelings he 
entertained, in common with all his race, towards 
the Mahrattas, is wdl expressed in a letter from 
the British Resident at the Court of Gualior*- 
” Dhokul Singh ” he observes, “ is a man of the 
“ most daring courage, which is evinced by the 
'* numerous marks he bears of the wounds he 
“ has received in action. It is to be regretted 
“ that his character is so deeply stained with 
“ deeds of cruelty. He had been allowed, while 
“ in confinement at this Residency, to retain 
“ his sword and shield, and would have also 
“ been permitted to wear them in the fort of 
" Gualior ; but, when he was about to be deli- 
“ vered over to the Mahrattas, he sent them to 
“ me udth a message, staling that he would never 
“ have surrendered them to a Jlahratta bnt with 
“ Ids life, and that his only hope of ever taking 


• Vide paragraph H, Dispatch from Captain Stei^art to 
the Political Secretary to Government, 20t!» January, ISUI. 
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“ them up ngain rested on the favour of the Bri- 
“ tish government ** ' 

The fort and tovvn of Ragooguih, with an 
oatate of fifty-five thousand lupcos, have been 
lestored to the families, with an engagement that 
a few of the adherents aie to be always in Sin- 
dia’s service. These terms were with difficulty 
obtained through the mcfliatlon of the British 
government. *' 

Tlie Raj, or principality of Kotah, which forms 
in its later history a complete contrast to that of 
Ragoogurh, originated in one of the Ranas of 
Odeypoor having, in consequence of a long-che- 
rished feud with the chiefs of Boondee, adopted 
the cause of a younger brother of the leigning 
piince, wliom he settled first in Kotah as a J*ah- 
geerdar, and afterwards so efiectnally aided in a 
war j^ainst his superior, that the latter was com- 
pelled to purchase peace by the cession of half his 
territories to form the principah’ty* of Kotah, the 
ruler of which assumed the title of Maha Row, 
OY the great chief. 

It is nearly two centuries since this event oc- 
cuiTed. The first prince of Kotah was Bislien 
Singh, whose family continued to enjoy the reality 
as well as the name of the power, till the*eleva- 
tion of the late Maha Row Omeid Singh. This 


* I find some variation from this account in other MSS 

but tlie difTercnce docs not merit notice 
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7)rince, either from taking alann at the state of 
confusion into which the whole of Central India 
had been thrown, or his own inefficiency, had- so 
entirely lost all authority over his principal chiefs 
and subjects, that he was'iinable to pay seventy- 
five thousand rupees per annum, which had been 
fixed as the Mahratta tribute. Kotah seemed on 
the verge of destruction, when it was not only 
saved, but raised to the first rank among the Raj- 
poot principalities, by one of the most remarkable 
men who have appeared in the modem liistory of 
India. 

Zalim Singh, of the Hara tribe of Chowan Raj- 
poots*, was son of Pirthee Raj, .an officer of rank 
in the service of Gooman Singh, Raja of Kotah. 
Pirthee Raj must have been in high estimation, as 
we find not only one of his daughters married to 
,his prince, but the son, at the age of twenty, com- 
manding a force against the troops of the Raja 
of Jeypoor, whom, n-ith the aid of hlulhar Row 
Holkar, he defeated. Some time after this event, 
a misunderstanding between Gooman Singh .and 
■his young leader induced the latter to go to the 
coiwt of ^ Odeypoor, the ruler of which employed 
him against the Mahrattas mth such success, that 
they were driven from Mewar; but in a subse- 


• The tribe of Kara bare produced many celebrated men. 
Ram Singh Hara. ^vho «ras Qmrah of high rank, and a 

a 2Z r «teemrd one of 

Aurungiccb s best Generals. 
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qiient action fought near Oojein, Zalim Singh not 
only experienced a reverse, but fell a wounded 
prisoner into the hands of his enemies. He was 
at this period a chief of reputation. The prince 
of Odeypoor had bestowed upon him a Jahgeer, 
and had added to the title of Haja, to which lie 
had a hereditary right, the appellation of Rana. 
He had been before invited by his nephew, Omeid 
Singh, Raja of Kotah, to take upon ‘himself, as 
Minister, the settlement of that principality ; and 
he now contemplated this proposition as a means 
of restoring his fallen fortune. During his con- 
finement he became acquainted with several of 
Sindia’s officers, but particularly with a Brahmin 
of the name of Lallajee Belial, who had the charge 
of the collection of the tributes of the Rajpoot 
princes. Zalim Singh made a proposal, that he 
should be sent to Kotah, supported by Sindia’s 
authority, by the aid of which and his own efforts 
he not only expected to reduce the rebellious lords 
of that principality to obedience, but to restore 
the country to a state of prosperity that would 
enable it to pay its tribute regularly ; — and as a 
farther inducement to incline the Mahratta prince 
to adopt this measure, an increase of twenty- 
five thousand rupees was offered to be made in 
the annual amount. This proposition was accept- 
ed V and Zalim Singh, accompanied by his fiiend 
Lallajee Belial, and a small party of Sindia’s 
Pagah, or household troops, went to Kotah, wlieie 
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his arriYal was wel<^med by Omeid Singli, who 
immediately -appointed him his mimster, and vo- 
luntarily resigned into his hands the exclusive ad- 
ministration of affairs. The impression made by 
this actj combined with the energetic character of 
Zalim Singh, and the decided support of the Mah- 
rattas, prevented any formidable opposition to tlie 
estabbshment of his authority ; and in the progress 
of the contest in wliich he became engaged wifli 
the refractoiy Thakoors, or Barons of Kotah,- he 
exhibited a severity which struck ten^r into his 
enemies. Averse to war, he appears early to have 
commenced that system by which he has i^ the 
course of forty-five years raised a principality, 
whose revenue, when he was appointed minis- 
ter, or rather r^ont, was not more than four 
lacks of rupees, to forty' lacks. Amidst scenes 
of plunder, confusion, and anarchy, when , vio- 
lence, weakness, rapacity, and ambition, led alike 
to ruin, the calm temper, the clear mind, the 
profound art, and the firm energy' of Zalim Singh 
took advantage of the errors of all around, witli- 
out ever committing one himself. He early shew- 
ed that, at a period wlien none were trusted, 
he miglit be confided in. His character for cou- 
rage and wUdom was soon so well established, 
that it w'as deemed dangerous to liave him as an 
enemy; and so far was he from offering provoca- 
tion, that, instead of assuming the high tone of a 
Rajpoot chief, he readily acknowledged the para- 
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mount authority of the Mahrnttns, terming himself 
a Zemindar, or landholder, and cultivator. He was, 
in fact, too well satisfied with the substance of power 
to quarrel about its shadow. Bred to business, he 
was at once the farmer, the merchant, and the mi- 
nister. In every transaction his tone was tliat of 
iaimess and moderation ; and though he, no doubt, 
from the first, cherished objects of the greatest 
ambition, these were never paraded, noivdid good 
fortune (and the lives of few men offer a parallel 
of success so complete and uninterrupted) ever 
alter, or in the least disturb, lus equal course. He 
appears, within a very short period of his first ad- 
vancement to power, to ha\e enjoyed the same 
character he docs at this moment ; and while his 
territories were kept in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, the additions made to them were ob- 
tained more by art, intrigue, and accident, than 
by force. But the greatest increase of revenue 
arose from the confiscation and improvement of 
the large and* ill-managed estates of tlie nobles 
of the principality, which were chiefly usurpa- 
tions upon the weakness of former princes. To 
enable him to give full effect to these changes 
in the intenial administration of the country, Za- 
Singh was most sedulous in establishing and 
maintaining links of amicable connexion with every 
foreign prince and chief, from the principal mon- 
archs of India to the most desperate freebooters. 
In a sea of trouble the territories of Kotah became 
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a liarbour where there was comparative repose ; 
and the convenience which all found in haTing 
occasional resort to this asylum, created a general 
interest'in its continued security. Tlie poKcy of 
Zalim Singh led him to purchase at any price, ex- 
cept a riolation of his faith, the friendship and 
protection of the prevailing power of the mo- 
ment ; which gave him confidence to pursue ms 
views ofVaggrandisement at leisure. His object 
was never lost through hurry to obtain it. AH 
means, except such as might compromise a repu- 
tation which was his strength, were employed to 
effect his purposes: neighbouring districts were 
rented, fugitives received, treasime taken in depo- 
sit, powerful leaders conciliated, those in distress 
relieved, and every act had, both in substance 
and manner, a discrimination as to time and the 
temper of the parties concerned, which gave to 
this extraordinary man all the chances of -the 
troubled period, with few, if any, of the hazards. 
But against the latter he took care to be well pro- 
vided : he formed at an early period a small but 
efficient body of troops, which were gradually aug- 
mented in numbers with his increasing resources, 
and were always, from their formation, equipment, 
good pay, and the high character of their selected 
commanders, amcmg the very- best of their class. 

To detail minutely all the steps by winch Zalim 
Singh lias raised Kotah to its present condition, 
would be tedious. His character, talents, and tbc 
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means he used, have therefore been thus generally 
described; a short account of his progress'to the 
great power and influence lie has obtained will 
suffice. 

Tlie to^vn of Kotah, and its original lands, are 
chiefly situated in Harrowtce*, one of the largest 
provinces in the Soobah of Ajmeer ; but the pos- 
sessions of this Raj, or principality, have gradu- 
ally extended over other parts of Central India. 
Among the firet possessions which Zalim Singh 
obtained, were the fort and lands of Shahabad : 
the garrison of which, being seduced by him 
from their duty, put their governor to death. 
The relations of the latter chastened with their 
complaints of this violence to Madhajee Sindin; 
but with him Zalim Singh had a powerful me- 
diator in his friend Lallajee ‘Belial, and the 
payment of a sum of money, with the promise 
of a regular tribute for Shahabad, not only ob- 
tained pardon for the act, but a grant from the 
nominal Emperor of Delhi, vesting the govern- 
ment of that place in the prince of Kotah, in 
whose name Zalim Singh always acted. 

Hardly a year passed after the accession of 
Zalim Singh to full power, in which he did not 
add to his territories by obtaining giants or leases 


• This province, which adjoins Malwa, is stated fay some 
to have received its name from the tribe of Hara This, 
however, appears a doubtful etymology. 
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of districts or villages, or by giving protection to 
small Kotrees, or estates of Rajpoot lords, who 
repaid him -with thar service and attachment. 
The fall of the Rajas of Nanvar, and neigh- 
bouring petty states, and the decrease of the in- 
fluence and power of the Piiar family of the Mab- 
rattas, were alike turned to his benefit. • But 
the greatest advance of his fortune may perhaps 
he attributed to Arabajee Inglia. This powerful 
and wealthy leader, who bad been held in high 
estimation by Madhajee Sindia, when nominated 
by Ids successor Soobahdar of Gualior, contracted 
the most intimate ties with Zalim Singh ; and 
n-ldle he made Kotah the residence of his familj’ 
and depot of his treasures, he took every oppor- 
tunity of favouring and adding to 'the' strength of 
its ‘ruler. The 'same description of connexioD, 
established*^ vrith Ambajee, was cultivated with 
the other high officers of Dowlet Row Sindia, 
who governed countries or commanded armies 
in his vicinity. His friendship indeed was the 
first object of all these, as it gave -them a 're- 
spected asylum for themselves or families in the 
hour of trouble; and ‘the care Znlim Singh took 
to he on good tenns udth the' principal ministers 
of Sindia, whose necessities he occarionally tc- 

• Zalim Singh was, in the latter years of Ambajee’s life, 
the only person he tnisted ; and it is generally beliercd that 
a conaidcTablc pari of tire wealth which he had accumalatrd 
was deposited at Kotah, and became, on Ins death, the pro- 
perty of the regent. 
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lieved, made him certain that no casual or tem- 
porary protection he might give to offenders, and 
public defaulters, would be seriously resented. 
The fact is, for reasons that have before been 
stated, nothing could be more useful or desir- 
able to a government like Sindia’s, than to ha\ e 
those .half-dependent leaders of its armies and 
managers of its provinces, uith whose services 
it could not dispense, but whose power it could 
not always control, look to such protection as 
that afforded by the regent of Kotah, who, 
though firm in maintaining the pledges he gave, 
was not only moderate and conciliating^ but leaned 
always to the superior power. His wealth (and 
he early became rich) made him a convenient 
medium; for in all settlements between Mahratta 
states and their offendiog serv’ants a fine is the 
first object. The security of Zalim Singh, if he 
did not advance the money, was so good, that 
no banker hesitated a moment in accepting it; 
and we find him extending this aid, not meiely 
to high officers of state, but, as in the case of 
Kmreem Khan, already mentioned, to the most 
lawless characters. Fiom all these settlements 
he must have derived gieat profit, for the parses 
in faroiir <f£ whic^ be iiti&^osed ha^ ctwrmencvsvi 
with' giving him the pledge of their wealth and 
family, and placing themselves, in fact, com- 
pletely in his pouer. The most alarming event 
whicb ever threatened liis deep-laid schemes of 
policy, was the ri&e of Jeswunt Row Holkar, a 
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prince unrestrained by any common obligations, 
and to whose violence and rapacity the prcspe- 
rity of Kotah offered a tempting p6mt ,of attact 
The mode'Jn which this danger w'as evaded for 
a course of years, exhibits a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the ability of Zalim Singh. The princi- 
pality he governed had at one time pmd %ibute 
to each of the three great Mahratta families, Sin- 
dia, the Puar, and Holkar ; but it was the policy 
of all Rajpoot princes, to give no tribute unless 
to those who could enforce the right. The con- 
dition of the Holkar government after the death 
of Ahalya Baee had deprived it of the* power to 
enforce its claims; and a large arrear was due. 
This was demanded by Jeswunt Row, and paid; 
but farther exactions were dreaded. To evade 
these, Zalim Singh established the most intimate 
friendship with Ameer Khan ; and when that 
chief selected Sheeigurh, one of the forts of the 
principality of Kotah, as a place of security for 
his family and property, he gave a complete 
pledge that his whole influence, then great among 
the plunderers of India, would at all times be 
exerted to save that countrj' from their depre- 
darions. To this connexion may, in a great de- 
gree, be attributed the profound tranquillity that 
state enjoyed during the very worst times with 
which Central India has been afflicted. 

■\Vhile Zalim Singh, by that singular union of 
art. plianc}', firmness, and wsdom, which has I)een 
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described, not only continued to presen'e himself, 
but also to increase his territories amid the wars 
and revolutions of Central India, his ambition led 
‘ him to interfere with the politics of -the Rana of 
Odeypoor. It is not meant to enter on the details 
of the intrigues and operations this interposi- 
tion! occasioned. These, after occupying him for 
thirty-five years, have terminated in a manner 
that has neither added to tlie advancement of his 
interests, nor his reputation, ^^^e may believe 
that the motives which originally led Zalun Singh 
to meddle with the affairs of this celebrated but 
decayed prindpality, were worthy of his name; 
but, disappointed, in the first instance, in his 
higher and juster views by the weak character‘of 
the Hana, as well as by the feuds and rices of the 
nobles, and, next, foiled in his intrigues by the 
baser art and greater rapacity of the Mahrattns, 
his measures degenerated into those of a mean 
and selfish policy. Latterly, to accomplish a 
marriage between the Rana and the daughter of 
the Malm Row of Kotah (uhich was a great 
honour for the latter), he made a show of re- 
compense to this unfortunate State by splendid 
promises of rich presents, and renewed efforts to 
relieve the countiy from the intolerable miseries 
still inflicted by the I^Iahratta leadeis; hut the 
cxiHJctations he excited on this occasion uere 
l>oorIy fulfilled ; and lie brought fonvard accounts 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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'and claims against tlie Kana, swelled by iteras*i 
to the amount of twenty-nine hcks of rupees, that 
would have disgraced the character of the most 
sordid Hindu banker. The liberal policy, how-* 
ever, of the British government, which sought to 
conciliate all paities, prevented the farther dis- 
cussion of this question. Several districts'!’ in 
Odeypoor, of whidi Zalim Singh had possession, 
were restored to the Rana; wliilst the tribute of 
Shahabad, and some other rights, were ceded in 
perpetuity to Zalim Singh, as a compen^tion Tor 
what he had lost by this arrangement. 

By the treaty concluded at Delhi, Zalim Singh 
was exempted from all farther tributet to the 
Mahrattas*, but he agreed to pay an equal amount 
to the British government. This was a mode of 
settlement he had long wished for ; and though his 
warj' policy had excited some doubts of his sin- 


* The Kaoa, besides being loaded witb numerous petty 
charges for clothes and other articles at advanced prices, with 
liigli compound interest upon bonds granted by minister? 
whose acts he had disowned, was charged nearly nineteen 
lacks of rupees doe for expenditure beyond receipts on the 
districts of Jehazpoor and Sauganeer, the possessions which 
Zalim Singh bad wrested from Inm. 
t Jehazpoor and Sauganeer. 

The tribute formerly p:ud to the Mahrattas is now paid 
to us. IVe account to Sindia tor his share ; Holkar’s and a 
small tribute to the Pa'ishwab we gain, wliidi is all that 
KotaU pays for our protection. That state also engages to 
■ furnish troops, at our lequishion, according to its means. 
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cerity* during the contest in which the British 
were engaged sixteen years ago with Dowlet Kow 
Sindia and Jeswunt Row Holkar, the result proved 
’that he had not acted unwisely: for when he pei- 
ceived that the British government had at last 
decided on the course it meant to puisue, and 
had resolved, to assume that paramount authonty 
among the states of India which belonged to the 
magnitude of its power, Zahm Singh did not then 
hesitate regarding the part he was to act He 
at once rejected all his former connexions, and at- 


* Zahm Singh’s sincerity wa<! doubted by Colonel Monson, 
who, when lie reached Kotah m his flight before HolKar, 
desired more from this chief than he could have been ex- 
pected to grant. But there are t\\o occurrences of that 
period which should be mentioned, as illustrative of Zahm 
Singh’s sense of honour and his habitual caution tVhen 
Holkar reached Kotah, where he halted some days, he learnt 
that there i\cre two of Colonel Monson’s guns in the place, 
and demanded them The Raiia, though he paid a consi- 
derable contribution without much difficulty, yet resisted the 
demand for the guns with the greatest pertinacity, nor 
would he give them up till Holkar actually invested the 
place, and obliged him to comply He is said to have been 
so much distressed by tins occurrence, that he ate no food 
that, day While Holkar remained at, Kotah, the Kana re- 
fused to visit him, but after he had crossed the Chumbul 
with his army, a meeting of a singular kind nas agreed on* 
Holkar in one boat with a few armed men, and the Rana^m 
another with an equal number, pushed off at the same 
moment from the opposite banks, they met in the middle of 
the stream, and after a conference of a few minutes, returned 
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taclied himself exclusively to that state, to which, 
as an instrument for tlie restoration of peace and 
good order, he became the most important ally. 
The promptitude and energy with which he en-‘ 
tered into the war against the Pindames and 
Holkar, were early rewarded by the cession of 
four fine districts*, valued at four lacks of rupees, 
and rendered more desirable to him from their 
contiguity to his territories. Zaliiu Singh has lost 
no subsequent opportunity of evincing the sin- 
cerity of his friendship to the British government. 
In every effort to establish order in countries ad- 
joining the territories of Kotah, great benefit has 
always been derived from his aid. In the settle- 
ment of Sondwarra, one of the most turbulent dis- 
tricts in Malwa, his troops, which co-opei‘nted 
%vith those of the British, acted with a forward- 
ness that proved at once the disposition of their 
prince, and their own gallantry. The storming of 
Narella was an achievement v/liich reflected the 
highest credit upon their zeal and efficiency'. 

The death of Omeid Singh, the Maha Bow of 
Kotah, which occurred a short time ago, has been 
seriously felt by Zalim Singh ; and it was certainly', 
next to the death of the latter, the event most 
likely to disturb the tranqiiillity of that state. Tlie 
late Maha Bow and the Baj Bana had for nearly’ 
half a century maintained their mutual relations 


Gungraur, Dng, Piuchpahar, and Gurrotc. 
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with the most perfect concord. The former, de- 
voted to Ws I’eligious duties, appeal’s neither to 
Iiave had the desii’e nor the ability to manage the 
I affairs of his principality; and while he devolved 
every tiling upon his uncle, the Raj Rana, the lat- 
ter, pleased with the substance of power, studi- 
ously gave all its exterior to his nominal prince, 
whom he treated on every occasion \\dth habitual 
regard and respect. A natural desire, however, 
to pei’petuate the influence of his family, made 
Zaiim Singh stipulate, when he formed an alliance 
mth the British government, that it sliould main- 
tain his .descendants as ministers, or, in other 
woids, as Regents of Kotah. This engagement, 
from the actual condition of the parties, has 
already produced great embarrassment; which 
may be expected to increase on the death of Zaiim 
Singh, already above eighty years of age, blind and 
paralytic, and to all appearance on the very veige 
of dissolution. A few months will probably ter- 
minate his long, laborious, and eventful life. This 
incident, whenever it does occur, will be a se- 
rious misfortune to his country and to Central 
India ; for his influence and example confer benefit 
beyond the limits of his own possessions. The 
diaracter of Zaiim Singh has been already 
given, and events have been narrated which shew 
that it is not w'ithout veiy serious defects : to 
these must be added, the w'cakness of superstition, 
and a firm belief in witchcraft. But though wc 
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may be disgusted with his avarice, and contemn 
the art and worldly policy he has un many oc- 
casions displayed, it will be difficult to find an 
example of a prince similarly situated, who has 
preserved and increased his territories, while he 
promoted the peace and happiness of his subjects, 
at so few sacrifices of reputation. If his mind has 
had recourse to art, it was to escape from evils 
which he could by no other means avert: if he 
has been eager for gsun, it was less ivith a desire 
of hoarding, than to possess himself of powerful 
means of defence against the dangers with which 
he was surrounded. His wealth enabled him to 
meet demands he could not evade, to purchase 
assistance when urgently required, and to main- 
tain a force that made him always in some de- 
gree feared and irespected. His’ avowed object 
was to avoid war; though he was above seek- 
ing exemption from that evil by a sacrifice of 
his pledged faith. IVhen Jeswunt Row Holkar 
whs in distress after his defeat by Sindia at Indore, ' 
his agent and a banker, who had gone to Kotah 
to realize the tribute due by that state, were pe- 
remptorily demanded to be delivered up by Ba- 
laram Inglia, one ■ of Dowlet Row Sindia’s gene- 
rals, who was at the head of a large force in the 
vicinity of the city. The demand was firmly re- 
sisted; nor did the preparations for an assault on 
tlic town alarm Zalim Singh into any compro- 
mise of his character; and the affair terminated 


1 
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ill the advancement ofliis fame, and the increased 
leliance of all ranks upon his protection. 

It has been already mentioned thntZalim Singh 
lented a mimlier of districts from other states, 
wliich were a source both of profit and influence. 
His manner of managing his territories is sin- 
gular, and partakes of the energy that belongs 
to his whole character. He seldom rents any 
large districts to one |)erson,ibut places them 
under the administration of well-qualified otEccre, 
who have regular pay, and wlio, dividing the 
Avhole into small portions, either rent, or give 
them in management, or settle some other way 
with the villagers, or Ryots, as suits the usages of 
the inhabitants, or convenience of the period. 

The peasantry are treated by Zalim Singh with 
justice, not tempered, however, by kindness or in- 
dulgence. Tliroughout his country a strictness, if 
not a spirit of severity, mixes with his manage- 
ment; and he has endeavoiwed with success to 
establish a very complete command over his Ryots, 
by possessing himself of a number of moveable 
ploughs and labourers, who on any symptoms of 
local insubordination, or refusal to accede to his 
tenns, are sent in detachments to cultivate the 
fields of the disaffected. In any other times than 
those of the last thirty years, this rigid system 
would not have succeeded; but the territories of 
Kotah have always aflbidcd a security to life and 
propeity, which has made ciowds of fugitives 
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resort to them, and not only enabled him to bring 
large tracts into cultivation, but to build some 
new towns, and improve others in an extra- 
ordinary degree : above all, Jalra Fatun* has been 
the favoiuite object of his care. This child of -his 
creation, for such it may be tenned, whether we 
refer to the regularity of the plan, the spacious- 
ness of the principal streets, the excellent con- 
struction of some of the houses, the beauty of the 
buildings, or the wealth of the inhabitants, al- 
ready vies with the proudest cities of India, and 
will long remain a monument of the taste as well 
as liberal munificence of Zab'm Singh. 

It is not necessaty, after the details given of 
the princes of Ragoogtu-h and Kolah, to enter 
minutely into the history of any other chiefs of 
the same class; a veiy cursory mention will 
suffice. 

The Hajpoot prince of Doongurhpoorf claims 
to be a senior branch of the reigning family of 
Odeypoor; and this right is tacitly admitted by 
the highest seat being always left vacant when 
t e pnnce of the latter countiy dines. No race of 
men are more particular in giving and demand- 
ing those distinctions which relate to birth, than 


* Wra Patun is upon the Chanilrabhasa river. 

vine; ■" ™»'> Pm- 

ee ofBag„r,,!,a,h,lly,„e. whieh lies Ue.„een Gnzerat 
and ll,c counlry of Odeypoor. 
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the Rajpoots ; nor are the rights of the individual 
at all affected either by his being in a reduced 
condition, or the adopted child of the family whose 
inheritance he claims. The allegiance to persons 
who have no title to it from blood, leads to a con- 
clusion, that this, like every part of the Hindu 
system, was constructed with the view of giring 
permanence to that separation of classes by •ndiich 
it is ’distinguished. 0)0108^0$ could have been 
perpetuated by no means except by a latitude 
in the law of adoption, which renders it almost 
impossible a family should ever be extinct from 
want of a representative. 

The princes of Doongiwhpoor have among tlieir 
military adherents, a few Thakoors, or lords, and 
some Rajpoots of their o^vn tribe ; but the majo- 
rity of their subjects are Blieels ; and there can 
be no doubt they conquered the greater portion of 
their principality from timt race. The ancestors 
of the present family became, at an early period, 
dependent on the Emperors of Delhi, and remain- 
ed so until the Mahrattas invaded Central India, 
when they were compelled to pay tribute to the 
chiefs of that nation. When Malwa and the 
neighbouring provinces fell into their late state of 
anarchy, the prince of Doongiirlipoor, with a vi6w 
of saving his country from being plundered, enter- 
tained bands of Arabs and Sindies, who soon, 
however, despising his authority, laid w’aste the 
country they were hiicd to protect. From these 
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The Rajas of Jabooah and Rutlam have been 
already noticed. Tlie descendant of Kishen Doss 
still mles over the former principality, and is tri- 
butary to the Holkar state : his country is chiefly 
inhabited by Bheels, but tliey are of the cultivat- 
ing class, and the town and territories of Jabooah, 
though they have suffered much, are rapidly im- 
proving. 

Purfmt Singh, of Rutlam, (who is a tribiitarj' 
to Dowlet Row Sindia) is a weak, incompetent 
prince; but, from being at the head of a large and 
powerful family, has great influence, and can upon 
emergency call a numerous band of his kindred 
and clansmen into the field. This he evinced, 
when threatened, a few years ago, with an attack 
by Bappoo Sindia, to whom his tribute had been 
assigned. The Mahratta chief no sooner marched 
towards Rutlam accompanied by a small army, 
and with the avowed intention of using force to re- 
alise his claims, than a summons was sent by Pui*- 
but Singh to all his relations and adherents, who, 
though most of them were subjects of other states, 
deeming the duty of rallying round their cliief 
paramount to every call, hastened to his relief. 
In three or four days a body of twelve hundred 
Rajpoots (almost all mounted) was collected, and 
hostilities would have ensued but for the interfer- 
ence of the British government, wliich guaranteed 
an engagement for the future regular payment of 
the tribute due by this Raja to Sindia, on condition 
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that the peace of the country should not be again 
disturbed, or its prosperity checked, by the visita- 
tion of Mahratta troops. The benefits of this gua- 
rantee were afterwards extended to a number of 
petty cliiefs, similarly situated in condition and . 
relation to their Lords Paramount with the Raja 
of Riitlam. It is to be remarked, that chiefs of 
the class here mentioned, have never drawn any 
subsistence from plunder, and stand quite distmct 
from those leaders who are described under the 
general tenn of Grassiahs*, a name not limited to 
the Malwa province, but known in several others, 
particularly Guzerat, where it denotes, as in Cen- 
tral India, chiefs who, driven from their possessions 
by invaders, have established and maintained a 
claim to a share of the revenue, upon the ground 
of their po\\’er to distm-b or prevent its collection. 

The character of the Tankah, or forced tribute 
of the Grassiah chiefs, merits a few words. The 
greater part of Central India, since the invasion 
and conquest of the first Bajerow (and probably 
long before), has been held on loose and inter- 
mixed tenures.- The establishment of the usual 
predatory clajins-|- of the Mnhrattas preceded their 
usurjiation of the sovereignty of this country; and 

•The word Grassiali is diftircd from Grass, a SanscrU 
word which sigRiHes a mouthful ; and has hcen metaphori- 
cally applied to designate tlie small share of the produce of 
a country which these plunderers claim. 

1 Chout, Daismookli, &c. 
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to secure the succeb^ of tlic latter ineasua*, the 
conquerors •wcic obligetl to coinpromi''e, niul, in 
fact, share the rc\ enucs w ilh nmny of the natisc 
cljicfs of tljo jnilitnr}* class, %\l)o, taking refuge 
in the uoods and mountains, gratified their re- 
sentment hy dci>tro}ing jiosscssions they could 
no longer enjoy. These cxcc.>sc> produced a com- 
pact citlicr Iwtu ecu the go\ eminent and the ex- 
cluded chiefs, or hctttccn the latter and the 
heads of districts and villages; a settled sum >\n,s 
agreed to he paid, as a Tanknli, or contrihution. 
on the condition of the inhabitants lieing ex- 
empt from plunder, and, indccil, an implied one of 
protection. This usage has existed ever since the 
Mahratta go\ eminent uas intrwluccd, uith con- 
stant \arintion ns to particular parts of the coiin- 
tr}', hut uith little as to the general principles on 
which it uas lc\icd. Tlic^pa^mcnt of forced tri- 
bute, ubich originntctl in necessity, uns only con- 
tinued from the same cause. It folloncd, there- 
fore, that the chief u ho succeeded to the pou er 
of distressing and jdiindcring the countiy, uas 
usually recognized as possessing the claim to this 
contribution 

Large tow ns seldom paid forced contribution to 
the Grassiahs ; which was principallj collected 
from villages. Of thesd", and the amount paid by 
each w hen the Tankah wras fixed, a list w as kept 
by the officers of government, and it was admitted 
as a chaige in the ic>enuc accounts This exae- 
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tion, on its first establishment, was comparatively 
moderate, seldom exceeding twenty rupees an- 
nually, and sometimes as low as two rupees upon a 
village ; but, as the country became desolate, the 
burden was not diminished, the freebooters com- 
pelling the inhabitants who remained to pay for 
those in their vicinity who had deserted. 

On any delay or refusal of the tribute, the 
Grassiah chief drove away the cattle, or sei2ed 
some of the inhabitants, often women and chil- 
dren, who were ri^dl}' confined till pa3rment was 
made. Murders, or even the infliction of wounds, 
were rare ; but when the troops of the state inter- 
fered, a regular, petty warfare ensued, in which 
if| the Grassiah cluef was compelled to fly, he soon 
returned and repeated his excesses till his demands 
were complied with. • 

The Grassiah chiefs are all Rajpoots. They 
are very numerous in Central India ; and from 
being of the same tribe, from intermarriages, and 
from motives of common interest, they were so 
leagued together, that it would have been difficult, 
had it been desirable, to destroy them ; but the 
object was to connect their interest with that peace 
and good order which they had so long violated. 
This has been effected. Instead of money" pay- 
ments, a commutation ifas in many cases been 
pven in land, that these plunderers might become 
industrious ; and where this arrangement has not 
been made, the amount fixed iti lieu of their 
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claims is paid by the Government oflicers, and they 
are no longer permitted to employ their adherents 
in collecting it — a practice which, wliile it was 
oppreS^vc to the inhabitants, afTorded them the 
means of disturbing the tranquillity of the countiy. 

Several of the Gmssiah chiefs had settled in 
Sondwarra ; but this large district, which stretches 
from Gungraur to Oojcin North and South, and 
from Aggur to the Clnimbul East and West, 
received its name from a class of more ancient 
and more desperate plunderers, called Sondecs. 
Tliey are often called Rajpoots, but arc a mixture 
of all classes, or rather descendants of a mixed 
race. In their oripn they were probably out- 
casts j and their fabulous history (for they consider 
themselves as a distinct people) traces them from 
a prince, who, in consequence of being bom until 
the face of a tiger, was expelled to the forests, 
where he seized ujion women of all trilx?s, and 
became the progenitor of the Sendees, or, as the 
terra implies, “ mixed race,” some of tvhose leaders 
soon after settled in JIalwa, where they have ever 
since maintained themselves as petty Zemindars, 
or landholders, as well as plunderers. 

TTiat the Sondees have a claim to antiquity, 
there can be no doubt; but we have no record of 
their ever having been more than petty robbers, 
till the accident of their lands being divided among 
four or five local authorities, always at variance 
and often at war with each other, combined with 
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the anarchy of. Central India during tlie last 
thirty years, raised them into importance as 
successful freebooters. Though often opposed to 
the Grassiahs who are settled in the same tract, 
a congeniality of pursuit has led to their being 
much associated with the latter, and particularly 
since the insanity of J^vrunt Row Holkar. From 
that date neither life nor property was seaire 
within the range of the lawless bands of Sond- 
warra, most of whom, from breeding their own 
horses, w’ere well mounted. At the peace^ of 
IVIundissor, the Sondees were estimated in number 
at twelve hundred and forty-nine horse, and nine 
thousand two hundred and fifty foot, all subsisting 
by plunder; for the possessions they dnuned ns 
their own were in a state of complete desolation. 
Tlie reduction of tius formidable body of robbers 
appeared essential to the re-establishment of 
tranquillity ; and two strong British detachments 
(one of which had a battering-train), a few of 
Holkar s liprse, and a .very efficient and well* 
equipped body of Kotah troops under a distin- 
guished leader*, proceeded on this service. Tlie 
Grassiah and Sondee chiefs were required to give 
up their forts, and to surrender their horses to l>e 
sold for the benefit of th^ owners ; and to induce 

• Melirab Khan. Tins able soldier is recently dead, but 
not before he had estabUshed complete security in that part 
ofSondwarra nhicli belongs to the principality of Kotah. 
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them to accept these conditions c\cry attention 
nas promised to tlieir rights ns landholders, and 
lands ^\erc ofTcred at their natiNC >illagcs, to such 
as liad none, on \er}* indulgent terms *Tlie im- 
pression of the power of the Knglish government, 
the complete union and cordial co-oj)cration of all 
the Native states who had possessions in Sond- 
warra, comhined \vith the active and spirited con- 
duct of the troops einplo)e<), particularly those 
of the Raj Rana Zahin Singh, soon made the 
Sendees lose all hopes of 8ucccs«;fnl resistance. 
Some of their forts ucrc taken by storm, others 
were abandoned, several of the strongest were 
razed to the ground; and the dispirited plunder- 
ers, assailed at every fjuartcr, and with all their 
wonted jilaccs of refuge barred against them, had 
no alternative hut to deliver up their liorsos, and 
to make, w bile they could, fuv ouralde settlements 
as cultivators. Tlicsc they not only obtained, but 
such of their claims for forced contribution, as had 
been long recognized and established, were ad- 
mitted 

The Sendees, since thej consented to live as 
peaceable inhabitants, have been treated with 
kindness and indulgence; but, from a considera- 


* In the airangemcnts I made for reducing these free- 
booters to order, or rather intimidating them into submission, 
I took cate the force should be so much above the service as 
to preclude every hope ofsuccessful opposition This in all 
such warfare IS a most important point, and one to which our 
singular condition m India requires the greatest attention 
A'OI I 0.1 
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tion of their character, it has been thought pru- 
dent to keep for some time a force in their 
country, to prevent the re\'iv’al of those habits 
. which have so long rendered them the bane and 
terror of Central India. Complete success has 
hitherto attended these efforts ; and Sondwarra 
is fast rising into that state of prosperity to which 
it is entitled from the fertility of its soil. 

Another large division of the prorince of Mal- 
wa, which lies almost directly East of Sondwarra, 
received its name, like that district, from a race of 
plunderers, who, emigrating some centuries ago 
from Odeypoor, rose, during the decline of the 
Moglnd empire, into consequence, and who -under 
the direction of two brothers, Mohun Singh, and 
Purseram, possessed themselves of fifteen hundred 
small towns and villages. The name of this Raj- 
poot tribe is Omut; and the country they seized 
has been called after them, Omutwaira. It was, 
with the reservation of five districts to mark the 
superiority of the elder brother, divided equally 
between Mohun Singh and Purseram, the former 
taking the title of Rawul, or chief, and the latter 
of Dewan, or minister;— hut they exercised dis-' 
tinct authority over their respective sections ; 
for Omutwaira was not divided by distinct 
limits of territoiy, but by the system of inter- 
mixed rule*, over .the same village, so common 

• The counuies over which tins divided rule is established 
are called Duamilee, or two governments. 
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among tlie Malirattas, which was established b}' 
the two Kajpoot chiefs thronghout tiieir posses- 
sions. The successors of the Rawul, who fixed 
their residence at Rajgurh, became tributar>' to 
Sindia; while those of tlie Dewan, now established 
at Nursingurh*, ranked themselves among the 
dependents of the Holkar family. Tlie establish- 
ment of power in the hands of two powerfid chiefs 
made Omutwarra become a complete contrast to 
Sondwarra. It was, befoie the time of Jeswunt 
Row Holkar, a well-governed fertile tract, and 
yielded a considerable revenue; but within the 
last twenty years it has suffered much, being, from 
its situation, more exposed than almost any other 
part of Malwa to the depredations of the plun- 
derers by whom that province has been so long 
oveiTun. It is, however, now rapidly recovering, 
and will, no doubt, early attain its foirmcr pro- 
sperity. 

The rugged tract which lies between the Ner- 
budda and the Vindhya range has often been men- 
tioned. The banks of that river, from Hindia to 
opposite Baglee, have been seized by some Gond 
chiefs, the principal of whom are Kooshal 
Singh i*, of Eirwass, and Anoop Singh, of Singurli 

These and their sdhermtSy after sdme warfare, 

0 

• Pultun, near Rajguili, was the caplttil upon by 
Purserani., but Denan Atcliee Sin^, the abJ^st of Jus suc- 
cessors, buiU the fort of Nursingurh 

t This chief IS lateb dead 
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have all been settled, through the liberality,- or by 
the mediation, of the British goveminent. In the 
same description of country which stretches from 
below Baglee to Ongkar Mundatta, the banks of 
the Nerbudda were infested by bands of robbers, 
of whom the prinripal was the Bheelalah family 
of Sillanah, w’hose chiefs, partiailarly Kuttun 
Singh and Mundroop Singh, of Buckutgurh, had 
extended their ravages as far North as Oojein and 
Indore, and as far South as the vicinity of Asseer- 
gurh and Boorhanpoor. They have, like others, 
submitted to the British government, which has 
adjusted their claims to Tankah, or contribution, 
from the governments of Sindia and Holkar, 

The chiefs on the Nerbudda ore generally' 
called Mowassee, which refers to the place they 
have chosen for their residence, Mowass signifying, 
in the colloquial dialect of the country, a strong 
hold or fastness. 

The description of the governments, principali- 
ties, and tribes of Central India would be incom- 
plete >vithout an account of the Bheels who inhabit 
the -nild and mountainous tracts which separate 
IVIalwa from Nemaur and Guzerat. This extraor- 
dinary class of people merit more than a cursory 
notice. They are as singular in-their origin as 
their habits ; but, while every thing connected aith 
them excites curiosity, their dispersion over ru^d 
mountains, their extreme ignorance and prejudice, 
and their repugnance to confidential intercourse 
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with all except their own tiibe, present serious 
o!)stacIes to our obtaining a full and correct know- 
ledge of their history. 

It will be suiRcient for the present pui-pose, to 
offer some conjectures regarding the • origin and 
progress of the tribe ; to notice the classes* into 
wHch they are divided; and, in conclusion, to 
give as much of the local history of one or two 
of their most remarkable chiefs, as will elucidate 
their past and present condition in tliat quarter 
of Hindustan. - 

The Bheels are quite a distinct race fi-om any 
other Indian tribe, yet few among the latter have 
liighcr pretensions to antiquity. The adoption 
of their usages and modes of life by other classes 
of the community, and the fruit of the inter- 
course of their females with both Mahomedans 
and Hindus, have led to the term Bheel being 
applied as a general name to all tlie plunderers 
who dwell in the mountmns and woody banks ot 
rivers in the ^Vestern parts of India ; not only 
Bheelalahs and Coolies, who have an affinity to 
them, but many others*, have been compre- 
hended in this class. ‘But these are in no 
manner (beyond the common occupation of plun- 
der) connected witli the real Bheels, who have 
from the most remote age.** been recognized as a 


• The plundering tribes of Meenahs, Moghecs, Pamoosees, 

and Gonds, are often classed with BltceU. 
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distinct race, insulated in their abodes, and se- 
parated by their habits, usages, and forms of 
worsliip, from the other tribes of India. 

The account ^ven by their modem genealo- 
gists and minstrels, differs from what we learn of 
tliis race in ancient Hindu works*; but the po- 
pular tradition, though fabulous as to their ori- 
gin, may perhaps, as far as relates to their more 
recent history, be considered the most authentic. 
According to it, Mahadeo, when sick and un* 
happy, was one day reclining in a shady forest, 
when a beautiful woman appeared, the first sight 
of whom effected a complete ‘cure of all his com* 
plaints. An intercourse between the god and 
the strange female was established, the result of 
which was many children; one of whom, who 
was from infancy alike distinguished by his ugfi* 
ness and vice, slew the favoiuite bull of Maliadeo, 
for which crime he was expeUed to the woods 

In the celebrated Hindu poem of the Mahabharatha, 
which is certainly a work of a remote era, the Bheels are 
not only minutely described, but a long fabulous account 
J3 given of their origin. The - story related in the text is 
an allegory, implying that their ancestor, owing to the ori- 
ginal depravity of his nature, was guilty of a violation of 
justice, for Mbich he was, by the wrath of God, driven from 
the abodes of civilized men. In the eighth chapter of Menu, 
V. 16, (Sir W. Jones's translation,) it is staled that “ the 
Jivine form of ju, lice i. .q>resemed us Fmia, o, a i.//; and 

'>1= gods consider liim nhoviokics justice as one ivlio slays 
» lull." The slaying n tuU'is considered by the Hindus as 
one of the most lieinous crimes, and only esceeded hy that 
, ofltilling a Brahmin. 
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and mountains; and his descendants have ever 
since been stigmatized luth the names of Bheel* 
and Nishada, — tenns that denote outcasts. 

Tlie same tradition lays tlie scene of their first 
residence and exploits in the country of Manvar, 
or Joudpoor; whence, driven South by other 
tribes, they settled among the mountains t!iat 
form the Western boundar}’ of Mahva and Can- 
^ deish, in the lofty ranges of the Vindhya and Sat- 
poora, and tlie oody and rugged l>anks of the 
Mhaee, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee; uhere, 
protected by the strong nature of the countrj' 
from the oppression which had driven them into 
exile, they have since dwelt, subsisting partly on 
their industry, hut more on the plunder of the 
rich’Iandholders in their vicinity. 

Tlie truth of this account of their emigration 
from Joudpoorf and Odeypoor, is supported by 
the local historj' of the Rajpoot princes of that 
quarter, which states that the lands were con- 
quered from the Bhecls; and by the fact that 
almost aU the revered Bhats, or minstrels, of 
the tribe, still reside in Rajpootana, wlience they 


* The common appellation of tins race is Blieel, but tliey 
are afeo firmieJ A’lwAadk. fletiiey menfmoe ftVe 

common application of this term to one of tlie tribes on the 
Nerbudda. 

t The countries of Joadpoor or Odeypoor are usually 
termed, In Indian history, Mamar and Mewar. I use, to 
prevent mistakes by the English reader, the more recent 
names of these countries, taken from their present capitals. 
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make annual, biennial, and some only triennial 
visits to the Southern tribes, to register remark- 
able events in families, particularly those con- 
nected with their marriages, and to sing to the 
delighted Bheels the tale of their origin, and the 
fame of their forefathers. For the performance 
of these rites and duties there are fixed dues ; 
but the Bhat, when a man of sanctity and repu- 
tation, receives fi'om the Turvees, or chiefs, he 
visits, presents that have no limit, except the 
ability of the donor. 

The Bheels of Malwa and neighbouring pro- 
vinces have no record of ever having possessed 
the plains of that country ; but they assert, and 
on authentic grounds, that they long maintained 
exclusive possession of the hilly tracts under their 
Uaders, many of whom were as distinguished by 
their character as by their wealth and power. 
The accounts we have of the comparatively re- 
cent conquest of Doongurhpoor, Banswarra, Ja- 
booah, Bunvanee, and other principalities, fully 
establish the truth of this pretension. 

The Bheels have, by the various changes in 
their condition, been divided into distinct classes, 
which may be denominated the village, the cul- 
tivating, and the wld or mountain BheeL The 
first consists of a few, who from ancient residence 
or chance have become inhabitants of villages on 
the plain (though usually near the hills), of which 
they are the watchmen, ‘and are incorporated as a 
portion of the community: the cultivating Bheels 
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are those who have continued in their peaceable 
occupations after their leaders were destroyed or 
driven by invaders to become desperate free- 
booters : and the wild, or mountain Bheel, com- 
prises all that part of the tribe, who, preferring 
savage fi’eedom and indolence to submission and 
industry, have continued to subsist by plunder. 

The peculiar usages of these classes will be no- 
ticed in another part*. Here no more of their 
respective history can be ^ven, than that each 
has alternately decreased, or increased, in its num- 
bers and character, according to the fluctuations in 
the neighbouring governments. IVlien these have 
been strong and in prosperity, the village and 
cultivating Bheels have drawn recruits from their 
wilder brethren ; while weakness, conftision, and 
oppression have had the usual effect of driving 
the industrious of this tribe to desperate courses ; 
but amid all changes there is always a disposition 
in everj' branch of this community to re-unite, 
which is derived from their preseiwing the same 
usages and tlje same forms of rdigion. 

There can he little doubt, from what has been 
stated, that the Bheels of this quarter, originally 
driven South by the Rajpoots who were expelled 
by the fiwn Hindustan, hare }}ithin 

two or three centuri^ lost many of the petty 


* This subject belongs to a future chapter, «hich will 
treat of the character and usages of the inhabitants ofCcn- 
tral India. 
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principalities they had established in the hills ; but 
another great change in this community hja beeu 
the consequence of these revolutions. The rela- 
tions of the petty Rajpoot princes have increased 
beyond the power of the heads of their family to 
provide for them. Bred to no occupation but that 
of arras, many of them have adopted desperate • 
courses, and associated in their predatory life with 
Bheels; they have intermarried with that dass, 
and hence have originated a number of tribes, 
among which the Bheelalah is the principal. This 
part of the subject will be noticed hereafter. It 
will in this place be sufficient to make a short 
mention of some of the principal Bheel leaders m 
Malwa and Nemaur, and the present condition of 
* that class. 

The fastnesses between Baglee and Mund- 
leysir are chiefly inhabited by Gonds} but the 
plundering class who lately occupied them had 
amongst their followers men of desperate fortunes 
from Hindustan and other quarters* of India. 
Along the Vindhya range from Jaum to the "West- 
ward of Mandoo is wholly inhabited by Bheels, 
a considerable part of iv^hom have for more than 
a century owned allegiance to the family of Nadir 
Singh, a Bheelalah diief. He is the fourth in 


• Some Native solOiers who had deserted from the 
Madras army ten years ago, were found in the service of 
these freebooters. They gave themselves up, and were for- 
given, but expelled the country. 
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descent from a person who obtained power from 
the favour of a royal governor of Mandoo, to 
whom his spiiit and enteiprise had been useful in 
punishing a tribe of plunderers called IMounkm*. 
The history of Nadir’s ancestors presents the same 
ricissitudes as that of other predatory chiefs ; his 
own life, fi’om having bera paiiscd during the late 
troubles of Central India, has been the most re- 
markable. He had fixed his residence at Jaum- 
niah, a small village of his fathers, near Mandoo; 
hut he attained little celebrity till the death of Ids 
uncle, Jessoo Potail: upon that event (which took 
place sixteen years ago) Nadir came forward as 
the chief plunderer of the Vindbya range. He* 
was courted and favoured by Jesumnt Row 
Holkar ; and it was not till after his deatli that 
Nadir issued from the mountains, and began to 
plunder and lay waste the plains. His name, 
when the English entered Central India, was the 
terror of the Southern parts of that country ; and 
when the present cantonment was established 
at Mhow, which is on the very verge of his 
mountains, he had about two hundred horse, and 
between six and seven hundred foot. The history 
of this freebooter henceforward is short : be was 
compelled to conform to the change that had oc- 
curred ; and while he was deterred, through a 
dread of the po^vei' of the British government, 
from continuing to plunder, he was invited by its 
liberaUty to place himself under its protection 
Almost all his adherents, who were fiom distant 
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countries, were dischai^d, and a number of liis 
Bheels were taken into the English serncc. His 
nephew and son were placed in command of them; 
and the members of this formidable plunderer’s 
family, as well as his followers, were through these 
means gradually familiarized to an intercourse 
ndth that community, from which they had been 
long separated, and of which they had been the 
bane. 

The progress of Nadir Singh’s I’eform was slow, 
for he was personally very dissipated, and of 
rooted had habits ; but this evep' day became of 
less consequence, as the intercourse with ' his 
•dependents weakened liis power. Many of. his, 
crimes subsequent to his submission were par- 
doned; but a delil)erate murder of some unarmed 
travellers, committed by his orders, put lum be- 
yond farther toleration or indulgence. He was, 
at the time his guilt was discovered, on a risit to 
his Bheelalah relations, the chiefs of Sillanah ; 
■where he had gone, attended by five hundred 
armed adherents, to celebrate the marriage of 
lus son, Bheem Singh, with a daughter of that 
family. A mandate* to his former associates was 
received at the very moment when the marriage 
was completed, directing his . seizure. Tlie order 


• When I issued this mandate to Nadir Singh’s relations 
and chief ofBcers, I took care that some British troops sliould 
he prepared to enforce the order if disobeyetl ; but they were 
not TCfi«ired to act. 
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was obeyed ; he was brought to Nalcha, where 
his guilt was investigated and proved before the 
assembled Zemindars* and Bheel chiefs of the 
neighbouring country. The mild sentence of ba- 
nishment for life was passed upon him ; and he is 
now a prisoner at Allahabad, while his son, a fine 
lad-f- of fourteen years of age, has succeeded to 
his authority. No event was ever more conducive 
to the tranquillity of a country than this act of 
justice. There is no part of Central India where 
life and property are safer than amid the late 
dreaded Bheels of Nadir Singh. Some of this 
race have not yet abandoned their habits ; but , 
Hheir robberies are upon a very limited scale to 
what they were a few years ago, and measures 
are in progress that will, it is expected, soon 
complete the reformation of a class of men, who, 
believing themselves doomed to be thieves and 
plunderers, have been confirmed in their destiny 
by the oppression and cruelty of neighbouring 
governments, increased by an avowed contempt 
for them as outcasts. The feelings this system of 
degradation has produced must be changed ; and 
no effort has been left untried to restore this race 
of men to a better sense of their condition than 


* For all the particulars of this remarkable transaction, 
nde my letter to Mr. Secretary Metcalfe, 9th May, 1820 
+ Bheem Smgh resided, for three years, almost entirely 
at my head-quarters, where his education was carefully at- 
tended to. 
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that wliich they at pi-esent entertain. The coin- 
mon answer of a Bheel, when charged with theft 
or robbery, is, “ I am not to blame ; I am Maha- 
deo’s* thief.” In other words, iny* destiny as a 
thief has been fixed by Cfod. It is this supersti- 
tions impression which offers a great, but not 
insurmountable ohstade (as it has been too rashly 
termed) to their reform. From what has been 
effected, we may pronounce udth confidence that 
they he reclaimed to good order and indus- 
trious habits ; hut we must expect this re>ult 
through means that derate, rather than depress, 
this singular race of human beings. 

Enough, however, has been said to illustrate 
the local histoiy of the Bheels; their character 
and peaUlar habits will be treated of in another 
place ; but it is impossible, from the prescribed 
limits of this work, to ^ve so complete a descrip- 
tion as could be desired of a class of men, who, 
whether we consider their well-founded preten- ' 
sions to remote anti^piity, their remarkable sepa- 
ration from the other tribes of India, or the 
importance of withdrawing them from habits 
wliich render them the enemies of order, merit 
the minutest attention of the English govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Governme7it of the States of Central India. 

The established gorernment in Central India 
during the reign of the kings of that country, and 
from their fall till the invasion of the Mahrattas, 
was of the same form as that of other parts of 
India under the Mahomedan sway. 

The province of Malwa, Avhich was one of the 
greatest Soobahs or divisions of the empire of 
Delhi, was under a Soobahdar, or viceroy, who 
had a Dewan or minister, and other officers of 
his petty court and army ; while the country was 
managed by Collectors, and all the other inferior 
officers belonging to the Mogliid system. 

Tlie government of the Mahrattas was, both in 
shape and substance, taken from the institutions 
of their own country, and from those they found 
established in the countries which they conquered; 
but to understand the form of their administration, 
as it exists at this moment, it will be necessary to 
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give an account of each part of which the whole is 
constmcted, from the Mahratla chief and his prin- 
cipal officers, civil and military, down to the indi- 
viduals who constitute .the ancient and respected 
municipal establishment of the smallest village. 

The governments founded by the families of 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Puar, have nearly the 
same form : they consist of a chief or ruler, to 
whom no fixed title has yet been given, different 
members of the same family having assumed vari- 
ous designations*. In theory, the power of the 
niler is absolute ; but with the most revered 
Hindu writers f it is not deemed • of divine 


■* Madliajee Sindia siyled himself Potail. His successor 
is called both Maharaja and Alijah, Hindu and Mahomedan 
titles, the first signifying Great Prince, and the latter, The 
High in Dignity. Mulhar Row Holkar was called Soobali- 
dar, or governor, of Malwa ; his successors have contented 
themselves with the Hindu title of Maharaja, which, though 
in fact high, is through courtesy become Very common. 

+ The duties of kings, their dues and origin, are described 
in the following pa-uiage of the Mahabharaiha, one of the roost 
sacred of the Hindu volumes. Bhepshma said, “Without a 
*' ruler no country can prosper; health, virtue, &c. are of no 
avail, two will invade the property of one, and manyagain 
will attack two; tlius men will eventually destroy each 
“ other, as the various species offish. A Raja protects the 
people as a large fish the smaller. In this manner mankind 
“ were continually oppressing each other, when they went to 
‘‘ Brahma to give them a ruler. Brahma directed Menu to 
become their Raja. He replied. I fear a sinful action. Go- 
ernment is arduous, particularly so among ever lying men. 
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origin. According to these authorities, a Raja, 
or 'ruler, was first created, and since continued, 


“ They said unto him. Fear not, you will receive a rccom- 
*' pense, of beasts a fiftieth part, and thus also of gold : wc 
“ will give you a tenth of corn, increasing your store, a be- 
“ coming duty of damsels, and on disputes and gaming. 
“ hlen exalted in wealth or science shall be subordinate to 
*' you as gods are to the great Indra : thus become our Raja 
“ powerful and not to be intimidate ; you wiU govern us in 
'• peace, as Koorun does the Yukshus. Whatever meritorious 
“ actions are performed by subjects protected by the Raja, a 
“■fourth part of the merit shall belong to you. Thus, let 
'* those who desire advancement hold the Raja superior to 
“ themselves (as he defends tlie people), as a disciple the reli- 
“ gious instructor, as the gods the divine Indra. Let them, 
“ when in* b/s presence, adore the man wjib is Raja. The 
“ Raja despised by others is a cause of pain to all ; therefore 
“ let them give him t)ie canopy and umbrella, clotbes and 
“ ornaments, food and drink, dwellings, scats, couches, and 
“ all accommodations. 

“ Goodhista asked Bheesbraa, What is the reason that a 
“ Raja, who in his birth, Hfe, death, members, &c. resembles 
“ all other men, should be as it were adored and respected 
“by powerful heroes, and all mankind, and that on his 
“ happiness or misery that of all tliose depends ? Bheeshma 
“ replied, I will relate the institution of government. There 
“ was not either governor or government, judge or judg- 
“ment; men with justice mutually protected each other; 
“ they became weary of this, and practised partiality, and 

their understanding was darkened by sin and passion, &c.” 
Tlie sage proceeds to state that this condition of affairs pro- 
duced the necessity for a Raja or king being nominated as 
the head of a distracted community. 

VOL. I. 2 M 
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because men, when they fell from good ways, re- 
quired a head or chief; but this relation to 1^ 
people is described in his being termed their de- 
fender and protector, for which he, is said to be 
entitled to a revenue ; and the tribute to which he 
has a claim for the duties he performs, is stated 
generally in the sacred voliunes of the Hindus; 
but, on the other hand, none of these have any 
passages which imply a check, or limit, beyond 
those of a moral or reli^ous nature, on their Kajas ; 
and, consistent with this theory, the heads of the 
Mahratta governments in Central India are, like 
other Hindu princes, deemed absolute. 

Although the Mahratta chiefs of Central India 
are absolute, they practically exercise their autho- 
rity under many restraints. The first founders of 
the Mahratta governments were military leaders ; 
and though habituated to the exercise, and often 
the abuse of arbitraiy power, still they were men 
tutored and corrected by the vicissitudes they had 
experienced. They professed themselves, and to a 
certain degree were, till lately, under the control 
of the Paishwah. They preserved the plain ha- 
bits of their nation, and^ were connected by the 
ti^ of blood and familiar intercourse with many 
. of. their principal , offifcers, a great proportion of 
whom, and particularly those employed in civil 
duties, were, from their being of the sacred order 
of Brahmins, considered as exempted from the 
punishment of death. 
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Tlie principal Mahratta rulers in JIalw'a belong 
to tliD Sudra tribe; and this circumstance, as it as- 
sociated them with the lower orders, has j>eriiaps 
had a salutary effect in mitigating the exercise of 
despotic pow or. Though often marked by cupi- 
dity and rapacity, there are rare instances of tlicir 
being cruel, and they lia\c uniformly shewTi atten- 
tion to the estabUslicil fonns and institutions of 
the coimtriK they Ua\o conquered; hut the re- 
straints inqiosed by such habits and considera- 
tions, though great,* are not of thht obligatory 
nature to alter the character of their power; the 
chief or ruler, as before stated, being in fact, 
in bis j)ferson, the government. Tlio printiphl 
officers employed by the Mahratta' chiefs iti‘ Cen- 
tral India take both their name and duties frorii Cor. 
those established at Poona. cen, 

The Dewan, w'ho may be termed' the prime Dew 
minister, has tlie superintendence arid chief con- 
trol over every department in the state. ' 

The head civil officer is the FUmavesC*^ (a pn„ 
term almost^ synon)7hous with that of minister of^“' 
finance,) wlitf receives tlie accounts of tlie rbnters 
and-collectors of revenue. It is not only his duty 


* The name of Furnavese «ised by the Mahrattas is a com- 
pound of the Persian term, Ferd Navesc, or the writer of 
sheets, i. e, by implication, oQicial documents. The names 
of all their other principal ofiicers arc Persian compounds, 
expressive of the duties eich has to perform. 
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to exliibit.schcdiiles of. the actual revenue, and to 
form estimates of probable receipt and expendi- 
ture,- but also to inspect all accounts of public dis- 
bursements of every description, which he regu- 
lates, and upon which he is a check. It is his 
duty to prepare in bis office all Sunnuds or grants 
of Jahgeers, Enam lands, &:c. and commissions' to 
officers appointed to any public situation. 

Moiumdar. The Mozumdar is next to the Fumavese ; his 
department may be termed a register-office, m 
' \vhich all Sunnuds, grants, or commissions*, are 
regularly entered. 

ChitniTese. Tjjg Chitnavese is a secretary of state, in whose 
office is carried on -all political correspondence, as 
directed by the prince, either public or. confi- 
• dential. 

acMBn- Siccanavese is keeper of, the -seal of. the 

prince, which he affixes to all letters, orders, and 
grants, keeping in his office. an exact i*egister of 
all such documents. 

Foiana. Potanavese is the treasurer ; in his office 

are kept' all • accounts of, sums received . into the 
state treasury, as well as of all disbursements. 


* These commissjons, after being made out in the office of 
the Furnavese, are sent to th? Dewant in whose presence the 
date and seal are affixed.^ They are then returned to the 
Furnavese, who irrites upon them the word “ Roojoo,” or 
“ Shew,” and are finally brought to the Mozumdar, who writes 
upon them in'^tahraUa “ Udnia Purwana,” or “ By order.” 
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Tlie Diiftwrdar is tlic keeper of state papers, D( 
relative to the receipts and dishursements of tlie 
revenue. He is also an intendant of finance; and' 
though some of Ms duties are distinct, he may 
perhaps be deemed a deputy of the Fumavese, to 
whose department he belongs. 

All revenue accounts, as well as disbursements 
of every description, are fommrded direct to the 
Dewan, uho sends them to the Fumavese, by 
nhom they are given over to the Dufturdar, who, 
after examining them, submits them to the inspec' 
tion of the Fumavese, to whom it is his duty to 
point out what appears correct and admissible, or 
otherwise. 

The Duftuidar has in his office a great number 
of Moottasuddies, or clerks, the principal of uhom 
are employed in an office* where abstract state-’ 
ments are formed of the whole public accounts of 
the Government, and in uhich all matters re- 
garding its finances are brought into as clear and 
general a point of view as possible. 

The keeper of this office is next in rank to the . 
Dufturdar. In it the statements termed Tur- 
jooma, from the Persian word signifying explana- 
tion or rather translation, are made; also the abs-' 
tracts termed Khutounee,' or exact and arranged 
accounts of expenditure during' the year. 


This ofiice is termed the Ek Burjee Duftur. -■ 
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The above chief mil* officers of the state te 
under them a ijiunher of assistants and irriten 
termed Karkoons, hloottasuddies, agents aid 
clerks, to aid them in the duties of their dejeit- 
inents. 


Buelnliec 


■nd hii’’' -J^Iahratta armies, tlie prince is deemed 

puiies. the Sirdar or commander; next to him is Ik 
Buckshee or paymaster, rvho is vested ivith tl: 


principal chai]ge and responsibility, and is offla- 
dered accountable for all military expenses and 
disbumementa. This trust confers influence* 
lum, if not authorityf, above those military chieli 
who are occasionally put in command of forces, 
^ upon whom his department is always a chert. 
. however, be noticed, that this oScer 

IS only responsible for payments and the interior 
^tmtny of the troops that receive their [a? 
rotn the treasury of the state. He has "O 
ncem rvrth those who are in the service of cHefi 


only in thp precedence of these civil ofEeers H 

'entsof ‘i„di,ldMi°and'h'?"‘"° governments. Tk= 
person at the head of tl. i princes often essl 

considerstion P - * o^'ost of these offices to the iiifle 
Sindla’s eoutl th.°V”''°““’ “"""S '‘“o oivfl oBEceis 
minister is not at has most infloence, and t 

Denan, hut is caDed M 'on 

pislratiffi. ” ‘'ookhtatkar, or the head of the adc 

t The Bnekshee posseese, , . i 

militaty command. Tweit " “ho the compk 

army mith respect to s—- , " “wangementa of H 
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or commanders, Trho ha\’e Jahgeers, or lands, and 
mamtain their own contingents. 

The officers under the 3uckshee, as well ns 
almost nil the officers tvho hold situations in the 
civil administration, are Mahratta Brahmin Pun- 
dits, or writers. These sometimes rise froiA their 
individual merit, but more generally from heredi- 
tary claims, the most prejudiced attention to 
which pervades the whole system of Mahratta 
government. 

The iisual military grades* in the cavalry and 
infantry of the (Mahratta chiefs in Central India 
are the same as in other Indian armies; but the 
persons df most influence in these bodies arC a 
host of Karkoons, or agents of the Buckshee, to 
whom their pay and accounts are ekclusiviely in- 
trusted: one of these is attached to every detach- 
ment and corps, and fiom their duties they 
become the superiors of the military officers, 
whose actions they not only usiually control, but 
direct. 

There are many other officcrsf in the Mahratta 

* The^e are, Sirdar, Tokdar, and Risssidar in the cavalry, 
and Soobahdar, Jemadar, Havildar, and Naick In the in- 
fantry; latterly the imitation of English discipline introduced 
English nardes to diHereot ranks, and it vras not unusual to 
hear of a Colonel Dooijun Siogb, Captain Mehrah Khan, 
and Adjutant Shaik Ahmed. 

+ This class of officers' inclndes the heads of the following 
departments : — 

The Jamahdar Khanah.br -wardrobe flepartment : 
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governments in whom great trust and responsi- 
bility are vested; who, however, are considered 
more as belonging to the household of the prince, 
than to the state, and who have little concern 
(except what his personal favour may give them) 
with the general administration of its affairs. 

Hiizoon- The emplo3mient of that singular description' of 
officers called Huzooriah, or servants of the pre- 
sence, by the Slahratta princes of Central India, 
has been borrowed from the usages of the Poona 
court. Huzooriahs* are personal attendants of 
the chief, generally .of liis own tribe, and are usu- 
*iUy of respectable parentage ; a great proportion 
of them are hereditary followers of the.family.of 
the prince ,they servfe, and whose confidence they 
are supposed to enjoy. They are the usual envoys 


The Jowaher Khanah, or jewellery department. 

The Sillah Khanab, or armoury ditto. 

Furrash ditto, dr camp e(iuipage ditto. 

Feel ditto, or elephant ditto. 

Tope ditto, or ordnance ditto. 

Shooter ditto, or 'camel ditto. 

The Havildar and Naib Harildar of the Pagah or house- 
hold troops of the ruler are officers 6f rahk.' .The horses in 

stdp of the prince, maTces it con- 

stdered as' quite dis'tiuef W,„ the anuyof the state. The 
Pagnavese, or keeper of the aieouut, of this body oftroop.,' 

“Tr"'*'”'””'' ■■ ' 

he office of Khaajee Walah,’ or 'dhief steward of the 

ZZIT ‘■■S’- 

• Oetived from the Persiau, Huroor implymg presence. 
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to subjects on occasions of iini>ortancc, and are 
considered as the representative's of their'master.' 
Tlieir appearance supersedes all other autliority, 
and disobedience to the orders*’’ they convey is 
termed an act of rebellion. 

There formerly existed in the Poona state an Ram 
officer, who was nominally at the head of tlie ad- Nee4< 
ministration of justice, and wms entitled Ram 
Shastree. Under him were a number of local 
judges, called Neeace Desf. Tins system uas 
never introduced by the Mahratta leaders who 
formed governments in Central India. Tlie niler 
and lus chief officers have in those states resented 
to themselves the exclusive regulation, if not the 
administration of justice, which has at times been 
as profitable as any source of revenue they en- 
joyed. 

The exercise of judicial authority over districts civU 
distant from the capital devolves much on ci>'il'*^!l 
officers called Komisdars, or collectors, ( a name 
given whether they manage or rent the country 
to which they are nominated;) hut to these are 
always attached deputies from the'Dew'an, the 
Fumavese, and each of the other high func- 

* To enforce these orders, nben the party does not attend 
to them, the Huzooriah at the last extremity burns bis tur- 
ban ; an act which usage has rendered tantamount to pro- 
claiming the disobedient person traitor. 

t Th is word 13 a compotmd of Needee, justice ; and Des, 
country ; and signifies •* a local judge " 
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tionaries of the state, and this deputy lakes, in 
the district in which he is employed, the name of 
the head of his department. 

A JKomisdar, (or collector.) whose authority ex- 
tends over many districts, appoints from himself 
separate Komisdars to the head of each, sending 
\vith them persons • to perform the duties of each 
distinct office, who are skilled in the proper mode 
of keeping the accounts according to prescribed 
forms. In each of the different Tuppahs, or 
circles t of tillages, the deputed Komisdar keeps a 
Karkoon^, or agent, if they are under manage- 
ment. If rented, the whole is left to the renter, 
with whom, xmless in extreme cases, the govern- 
ment officers do not interfere. ‘ ■ 

A Jahgeerdar, or proprietor, to whom lands 
have been granted, whether for service or in free 
gift, exercises civil and military jurisdiction over 
his omi domain, and has, ’to aid him, officeis^ of 

* This class of petty revenue oHicerfi has no connexion 
with the persons deputed from the heads of the government. 

t This varies from seven and eight to twenty and thirty 
villages, sometimes more. 

Karkooti is a Persian compound, signifying literally a 
doer of hnsiness, or agcnu 

§ The civil ofRccrs employed in management of countries, 
&e. are known under the name of Mamluidar, or local 
officers, while the state-officers at the seal of government, 
and those they depute, are by the Mahrattas termed Daruck- 
<Iar, or the executive officers of the ruler.* * * § Both these terms 
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similar names and duties with those of the priiice 
who is his paramount lord. t ’ 

When troops are sent to a distance on semce, 
they are generally placed under a distinct 'Sirdar, 
or military commander, with a Karkoon;>or agent, 
from the office of the Bnckshee, who keeps the 
accounts and regulates the pay. If there is any 
part of the -Pagah, or household troops, a person*^ 
from the Pagnavesef office attends them ; and the 
troops of Jahgeerdars, when employed, are pro- 
^dded with their pay, and have their accounts , 
settled hy officers whose name and duties are the' 
same as those serving under the prince. 

It has not been unusual, particularly when the 
country was in a state of confusion, to depute 
officers high in the state (generally military leaders) 
to govern large tracts of territory, in which either 
the revenue of lands, the tribute of Rajas, or the 
receipts of collectors, were assigned to them for 
their ciurent and extra expenditure. But these 
leaders, who have always taken advantage of the 
times to usurp as much power as tliey could • from 
•the government which employed them, cannot be 
classed among its officers, or considered as belong- 
ing to its regular system of administration. 


are adopted by the Mohrattas froiq their Maliomedan pre- 
decessors, most of whose forms they have preserved in their 
admimstration. 

• This officer is at once a paymaster and accountant. 

+ Vide note page 536. 
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ZemiDdar 
and Ca- 
nooD^. 


WHien part of the army of a- Mahratta prince is 
sen’ing with a Collector for his protection or sup- 
port, he gives instructions to the commander ; he 
also makes advances on account of the pay of the * 
troops, but has no concern with its distribution, 
nor, indeed, mth any interior arrangements- The 
Sebundy, or revenue corps, necessary for the- 
country, are maintained entirely by the Col- 
lector, who charges for their support against the 
revenue of the countries under his management; 
ivith these troops the Government has no direct' 
concern. 

The collector is aided by one or morC' Zemin- 
dars of Pergunnahs. They have separate officers,' 
at the head of whom is the Canoongo, who is next 
to the Zemindar, and like him belonging to the 
land on which he has dues. In the office of the 
Canoongo of the Pergunnah, or district, the re- 
cords of every village, including its inhabitants, 
lands, and eveiy thing relating to its interior ad- 
ministration and revenue, are kept. 

In the 'Mahratta governments of Central India, 
the -pay of each officer, from the Dewan, or mi- 
nister, to the lowest Tank, is upon a calculation ' 
of his current and contingent expenses. Tlie'mi- 
mster, for example, receives pay for a palanquin,' 
or an elephant, for state servants, andds allowed 
a certain quantity of provisions. He has, besides,' 
fixed pay in money for his personal salaiy and' 
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support. < It is usual to commute the latter allow- 
ance for a Jahgeer* * * § , or estatCj which is, however, 
seldom, if ever, made hereditary. 

Tlie Dewan has, independent of this pay from 
the prince, certain claims on the collection of 
every district. He has a due, called Blieitj-, of 
two rupees each harvest (or four rupees per an- 
num) from every village in the country. He 
has also in some places an anna, or sixteenth part 
of a rupee — in others, half that amount — from the 
pay of the Sebundies, or militia of the coiintiy. 

The Buckshee is paid in the same manner as 
the Dewan, but has no Bheit, or due, from the 
villages, though he has a right to small stoppage^ 
from the troops, which makes his avowed income 
very large. 

The Fumavese has an allowance for a palan- 
quin and a horse, ivith a smaller establishment of 
servants and less pay than the Dewan, or Buck- 


* Tantia Jogh has two villages (one m’ Indore, and the 
other in the Deypalpoor Pergunnali) m Jahgeer, as a com- 
mutation for his pay as Dewan. Their aggregate value is 
about twenty thousand rupees per annum 

t Bheit is, in its original meaning, a present to a 
superior. 

J This means a registered village, which sometimes con- 
tains several hamlets or small villages, called Dependencies. 

§ Every horseman who rides his own horse has a stoppage 
made of one rupee per mensem for hb pay, as the due of the 
Buckshee. 
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shee ; and his due from each Village is exactly one 
half of the minister’s, or two rupees per annuln. 
A similar amount from the same sources is collect- 
ed by the Mozuindar, or register ; but that officer, 
though he has an equal due, has less pay and 
establishment than the Fumavese, whose depiity 
he may be termed. The whole of the officers in 
the civil and militaiy employment of the state are 
paid in this way; the amount varies, but the 
principle is the same. The collectors of districts, 
besides an establishment and a pay proportioned 
to their charge, have a Bheit on each village of 
two rupees per annum ; and their petty Dewsn, 
Fumavese, and Mozumdar, besides' their’ pay, 
share in the collections under this He&d^. 

This notice of the mode of paying Mahratti 
officers was necessary, as it explains much of their 
system' of internal' administration. It connects 
them ^vith■ every village, and' opens a'^vide’door 
for abuses- of all kinds. It need- not- be 'added, 
" after the account which has been given of the 
Mahratta families who have exercised power in 
Central In^a, that neither the chiefs of that na- 
tion nor their subordinate officers, have ever limit- 
ed themselves to their ordinary allowances ; but 


• Zemindars and officers of this class have also claims to 
Bheit, and in many parU of Malwa the villages ore assessed 
as high as twenty and twenty^one rupees annually for this one 
demand of public officers. 
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still they have been uniformly partictilar in recog- 
nizing such as the amount to wliicli alone they 
were justly entitled. 

When the Mahrattas became masters of Central 
India, they preserved some of the forms, but set 
aside, or left to perish from neglect, the most 
useful establishments of the Moghul government. 
Among these fell every institution 'for the admi- 
nistration of justice ; and though in a few prin- 
cipal toums, of which a proportion of the inha- 
bitants were Mahomedans, a Cazi, or judge, was 
continued, his duties were limited to drawing up 
contracts of marriage, or writing and registering 
bonds and deeds of sale in his own tribe. It was 
thought .that as all the civil officers employed 
at court, or in the management of countries, 
were well-educated Brahmins*, they would, aided 
by the municipal officer of the country, be quite 
competent to the judicial as well as the revenue 
administration. But the fact was, (as has been 
before stated,) that, wdth the exception of Ahalya 
Baee, justice became, from the first establishment 
of the Mahrattas, a source of profit to those who 
had power for the moment, from the military 
prince upon his throne, to the lowest Brahmin, 
who, as a delegated Karkoon, or agent, tyrannized 
over his village. 

* These, With hardly one exception, were from the Deckati 
and Concan : numerous hordes of this tribe haying followed 
their successful countrymeninto Central India and Hindustan. 
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Before an account is gu^en of the mode of ad- 
ministering what remains of the fomis and sub- 
stance of justice in the IVIahratta government of 
Central India, it will be necessai^’ to take a view 
of the construction of their power in their country, 
where there are many chiefs, w'ho, though suliject 
to the general authority of these Southern invaders, 
and recognizing Afferent leaders of tiiat nation as 
their superiors, are 3’ct independent within their 
own limits, and exercise sovereign sway over their 
respective possessions and subjects. 

Bhopal, which is the only Mahomedan govern- . 
ment of any consequence in Central India, has al- 
ways till very lately been more or less under 3Iah- 
ratta influence, tbougli it never formally recog- 
nized the supremacy of that nation. Its nabobs 
have preserved the usages of the Moghuls, both in 
the name and duties of its officers. The minister 
is termed the Dewan — his office the Dewan Dufter. 
The principal revenue and registering ’ officers 
are called Mustoffee, and their offices Mustoffee 
Dufter. There are in this petty state a Mooflee 
Cazi,* and other officers of justice, and the civil 
managers are known by the name of Amil, and 
the military leaders by the same appellations ‘as 
were applied to the commanders of bodies of equal 
nufnbers under the Delhi government. < 

The tributaiy' princes and chiefs of the Rajpoot 
tribes’ though they acknowledge Mahratta rulers 
ns their lords paramount, have distinct juris- 
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diction witliin their resjKJctive limits, and a sepa- 
rate form of administration, which it ndll be nc- 
cessarj' to describe. 

The Hindu head of a principality is an here- 
ditary and absolute prince.* He is, in general, the 
chief* of his clan, which, in soma respects, ex- 
tends his poAver, hut in others limits and chocks 
it. The principles of his nde over his omi tribe 
and his otFier subjects, arc’ quite distinct. His 
relations and kindred, who are tenned Thakoors, 
have in general independent estatesf, for uhich 
they pay a certain sum, or give military ser- 
vice, (sometimes both,) to their superior. They 
presence, honever, the exclusive management of 
their lands, but Avith limited authority, which 
does not extend to life; and there is a check on 
their mal-administration, from an acknowledged 
right of appeal, on the part of their subjects, to 
the prince or paramount lord. 

The principle of this part of a Rajpoot prin- 
cipality differs little from the feudal system Avhich 
formerly existed in Europe, and is liable to the 
same vicissitudes in the rekitions and poirers of 
the respective parties. The theor)’ is, that, though 

* A Hindu prince in Central India is called Raw ul, Rana, 
or Raja. His common appellation m his tribe is Bapjee, or 
father; and hh is sometimes flattered with the name of 
Purthi Nath, or lord of the earth. ' 

t The estates of Rajpoot Thakoors of this description 
are called Kotrees. ' 

VOL. 1. . 2 N • ' 
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as in Mahratta states, from hereditary claims; but 
this is not, in the instances of Dewan, and other 
offices of high trust, ever recognized as consti- 
tuting a right to emplo}^nent. 

The officer who has charge of the pay and dis- 
bursements of their troops is called Bucksliee ; but 
much of the revenue of such states being paid in 
Kotturte. kind, the station of Kottaree, or keeper of the 
public granaries, (which is a trifling one in the 
Mahratta government,) is, in many of the Raj- 
poot principalities, one of primary importance; 
and it is not unusual to combine the offices of 
minister and keeper of the granaries in the same 
individual. 

The territories of the Rajpoot princes in Cen- 
tral India, witli the exception of Kotah, are 
chiefly administered by the Thakoors, among 
whom they are distributed. Khalsa, or Govern- 
ment lands, are generally kept in the hands of the 
minister, , who commonly manages such parts as he 
do« not rent, through the heads of the villages, 
and deputes petty officers to collect the revenue, 
as occasion requires. 

In the territories of Kotah, very nearly the 
same system of administration and the same gra- 
dations of rank exist among the ♦Government offi- 


• The names of severa! of these officers are changed; .for 
instance, Komisdars are'called Billahdars in the Kotah 
country; but ihercis no essential diSerence in their function*. 
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cers as in the Mnhrotta territories ; but wliile all 
the officers of the other states in Central India arc 
paid by shares of grain and fees from the \'illages, 
the. superior wisdom of Zaliin Singh has in some 
degree banished from his prosperous countr)’ these 
ill-defined exactions, and a regular salary' in money 
is giv'cn from tlie treasniy to all persons in his 
employment. 

Tire Rajpoot chiefs employ their own tribe in 
the army*, but seldom, if ever, in ch'il stations. 
If the authority of a prince of this tribe is vested 
in a Rajpoot chief, (he person so elcv'ated is 
termed Foiijdar, or commander ; but this is only a 
temporary' office, created generally for a particular 
service which the prince cannot conduct in person. 
"WTien a noble is raised by his favour to power, 
but urithout distinct office, he is termed a coun- 
sellorf or mediator ; sucli person being generally 
deemed a channel of intercourse between t})e 
prince and his subjects. 

The reason for not employing Rajpoots in the 
civil offices of these petty governments is, in the 
first place, their unfitness from want of education ; 
and in the second, their insubordinate and atn- 

• In the army they hold the first commands. Rajpoot 
rulers, who, though of the small revenue, have high rank^ 
like the Raja of Rntlam, have a hereditary leader of the 
Herawul, or van-gvurd, (the first rank m the army,) as well 
as one of the Chundawul, or rear-guard. 

t The Hindu name of this ofilcer is Blianjgurree. 
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bilious spirit. These stations (but particularly 
that of Kaindar, or minister,) are generally filled 
by Brahmins, Bunnias (merchants), or persons' of 
the Kaith, or writer tribe. 

^e lowest Grassiah, or plundering chief, in 
Central India, has his minister, and other officers 
proportionate to his lands and followers ; and his 
authority over his adherents is, in theory, as abso- 
lute as that of the highest prince ; but in the ex- 
ercise 6f it he is more restrained : for, being weaker, 
he is in greater danger of defection or opposition, 
dr of those feuds which any attack upon life among 
the military tribes never fail’s to occasion. 

The principal chiefs of the Bheels, who are 
usually termed Bhomeahs, are almost all of the 
Bheelalah* tribe. Tliey exercise the most abso- 
lute power ; and their orders to commit the most 
atrocious crimes are obeyed by their ignorant but 
attached subjects, without a conception on the 
part of the latter that they have an option, when 
he whom they term their Dhunnee (Lord) issues 
the mandate. 

During the examination into the guilt of Nadir 
Singh, when taking the evidence of some female 
prisoners, it appeared that the father and husband 
of one of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, 
had been instruments in committing the murder 

* The Bheelalah daim a descent, by their father, from the 
nsjpoots, their mother being of the Bhcel tribe.- 
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of which he accused. She f^^as asked if tliey 
put the decedsed to death ; ** Certainly tliey did," 
Was her finii reply; “ but they acted by the 
“ Dhunnee’s, or lord's order.” “ That may be 
true,” it was reniarked, " but it does not clear 
them ; fdr it was not an affray, it was a deed 
“ perpetrated in cold blood/’ Still,” said the 
girl, “ they had the Dhunnee s order.” The per- 
son* conducting the examination shbok Ms head, 
implying if would not be received in justification. 
The child (for she was hardly more) rose from the 
ground where she was sitting, and, pointing to two 
sentries who guarded them, and were standing at 
the door of the room, exclaimed, with all the ani- 
mation of strong feeling, ** These are your soldiers ; 
“ you are their Dhvmnee ; your words are their 
“ laws ; if you order them this moment to advance 
“ and put me, my mother, and cousin, who are 
“ now before you, to death, would they hesitate in 
“ slaying thi’ee female Bheels? If w'e are inno- 
“ cent, w ould you be guilty of our blood, or that 
“ oF these faithful men?” After this observation, 
she reseated herself, saying, “ My father and hus- 
“ band are Nadir’s soldiers,” 

The Bheel chiefs have a power over the lives 
and property of their o^vn subjects ; but this the 


* T supenntcDcled the trial of Nadir Singh, aided bj one 

of my assistants, Captain T. D. Stuart, nho noted the ex- 
pressions in tile text m tlic proceedings 
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construction of the community compels tliem to 
exercise ^vith caution ; and the rights of the dif- 
ferent txibes or families, of which the force of the 
principal chiefs is formed, are defended by an 
hereditary Turvee, or head, to whom they owe 
obedience, and who, though he may become the 
subject of a principal chief, maintains an inde- 
pendence proportionate to the strength and at- 
tachment of his followers. Tliere is seldom much 
revenue, except plunder, in one of these Bheel 
chiefships ; but even in this matter they have a 
rude species of government, for ^vhich ^there are 
officers * distinct from those Tuivees, or beads of 


■ Nadir Singh, ihe principal Bheel chief of the Vindhya 
had the following officers . 

A Dewan, or minister, who kept the few records of this 
harbaroas petty state. 

A Collector of dues from hamlets. This officer also re- 
ceived all cattle and plunder that were stolen, and distributed 
the shares according to established usage ; he also served out 
grain, Ac. from the chief’s stores to men proceeding on plun- 
dering expeditions. 


A HavIlJar, or commander of horse, whose duty, inde- 
pendent of his military command, was to take charge of cattle 

at t e time they were captured, and make them over to the 
Collector, who never went on such expeditions. 

ea executioner. This man always attended tlie chief. 
A keeper of prisoners. 

An intelligencer and road-watcher, whose duty was to ob- 
am mforaation of unprotected villages and travellers. This 
was an office of much trust. 


AM .he omern or .hi, pI„„dcri„B chief had .heir pay in 
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families,* wlio witli a certain immbcr of men are 
bound'to attend him. » 

The fonn of government of every community 
in Central India Iiaving been generally described, 
it is next necessar}' to notice the judicial and 
military systems of the ‘various nilers and cliiefs 
who exercise authority in that country. 

The municipal and Wllagc institutions of India 
are competent, from the jwwer given them by 
the common assent of all ranks in the country, to 
maintain order and peace within their respective 
circles.^ These local authorities have been che- 
rished or neglected, according to the disposition of 
the sovereign. But, as far as we can trace the 
histoiy of Central India, their rights and privileges 
have never been contested, 'even by the tjTants 
and oppressors who slighted them; while, on the 
otlier hand, all just princes have founded their 
chief reputation and claim to poj)ularity on at- 
tention to them. 

The police now existing in Central India merits Po11c«. 
but a short notice. It is solely reg\ilated by the 
Collector of the district, who intnists it to petty 
officers, termed Thannahdars, who are posted in 
different places with small parties, and whose 
duty is to apprehend murderers, thieves, and 
other delinquents. In laige and populoius towns^ 


tstabhs'tied shares of the scanty produce of the few fiilds they 
cultivated, and. of the booty taken. 
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where a good police if of most consequence, 
it is placed under an ofncer called the Cutwal, 
who has an establishment of armed men for 
the apprehension of malefactors and offenders of 
eveiy description. A discretionaiy power of fine, 
imprisonment, and slight punishment, is vest- 
ed in this person. The character of the police 
ill the principal towns of Central India, under 
the Mahratta government, may be judged, when 
it is stated, that the office of Cutwal is publicly 
rented, and that the police is considered as a 
sodrce of profit, not of expenditure, to^ the state. 
It would be useless to moke farther observations 
upon a system which must be more directed fo 
private gain than to public good. It is propef, 
however, to state, 'that this shameless traffic ui 
justice is 6f late introduction, even among Mah- 
ratta princes, and is chiefly limited to them. In 
the territories of Zaliin Singh, the ruler of Kotah, 
a good and efficient police* has been established; 
but this extraordinary personage has' for more 
than forty years added to his other fuiictifins that 
of chief ma^strate of his oivn territories. . 


• Zalim Singli lias Tormed a very extended system of es- 
pf6nage throughout his territories by the means of a large and 
well-educated cori« of Brahmin Herkarrahs. There is n 
most lemarkable connexion, both in the formation and em- 
ployment of his corps of spies, with that formed in Mysore, 
which is fully described by Colonel Wilks ,in his Report on 
that country. _ '• 
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In each of the tomis of Central India, there is 
a Zemindar, who is considcnnl ns the head of the 
landholdei*s and cultivators ; a Cliowdr)*, or head 
of the Bunnia or mercantile tribes ; and a Meli- 
tur, or head of every other class of the inhabitants 
donu to the lowest: these arc Iiereditary offices, 
and, though instances frctjuently ocair where bad 
conduct causes the party to be superseded, it li 
always by one of the same' family, and the measure 
generally originates with the dass of which they 
are the head, not witlj the Government.* 

The above persons, who are paid by a shai-e in 
the land, or by dues or fees from their respective 
tribes, Exercise a jurisdiction in tlieir different 
classes, and settle, by their own decision, or by 
the did of a Punchayet, or court, all disputes they 
can adjust, without reference to tlie olfrcers of 
government. In all Cases of serious disputes or 
crimes, impartial collectors of districts, or gover- 
nors of towns, invariably call to their assistance the 
heads of the caste to which the complainants and 
defendants belong ; and it may be stated that, in 
proportion as justice is administered through 
this channel, or otherwise, it is popular, or the 


• Tlie interierence of Government is regarded with great 
jealousy, and is never Exercised without causing much dis- 
content 5 besides, the object is not ansnered, for it is the <i6n- 
fidence of those under him that gives weight and influence to 
the head of the tribe, and that confidence will never be given 
to the creature of authority. 
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reverse, ^vith the people. The Zemindars, Chow- 
dries, and Meliturs, though they are deemed the 
natural protectors and advocates of their tribes, 
are also the supporters of order and authority, 
and, as^ such, bound to prosecute and punish 
offenders. 

Criminal cases are referred to the Prince of 
the country, unless under circmnstances where 
prompt military execution is deemed necessary. 
No officer under the rank of a Sir Soobah, or go- 
vernor and commander of a province, (who has 
had specific power delegated to him,) can^ inflict 
the punishment of death. 

If a murder or robberj’ be committed, the party 
or parties suspected are apprehended and ‘ex- 
amined by the manager of the tomi or district, 
who either hears the case himself, or calls in the 
aid of a Punchayet, or tribunal of not less than 
five of the principal public functionaries or in- 
habitants, to investigate the circumstances. The 
local officers of government, the Fumav ese of the 
district, the Zemindar, and the. Canoongo, or 
keeper of the land records, are invariably members 
of this court of inquiry-, for so it may be caUed. 

An abstract of the eWdence and opinion of this 
description of Pnnchayet, which often conducts its 
proceedings in the presence of the Collector, is 
transmitted to the Dewan, who, after receiving 
tlie orders of tlie Prince, directs cither that tlie 
prisoner he. released, or punished. These Pun- 
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chayets are called by petty Mahratta collectors, 
more, perhaps, for their own safety, than from 
any regard for the form or substance of justice. 
The tribunal is chiefly resorted to by persons who 
desire to avoid the complmnts and accusations to 
which they \\ ould be exposed, if they decided on 
capital crimes^ without having recourse to it. 
Powerful governors of provinces are not so guard- 
ed, and often determine without any reference. 
Punchayets are seldom called in criminal cases, 
when the offence is committed in tlie capital, or its 
vicinity : but e\ en in such cases they are at times 
assemlJled; and when the abstract of proceedings 
is submitted to the Prince, he takes the opinion 
of a Sliastree, or learned Brahmin, regarding the 
sentence that should be awarded, and the punish- 
ment is usually in conformity with the Hindu law. 


• A report jvas made to me, that a murder was imputed to 
a Takeer at Nolye I stated tliat, as it had occiircd in Sindia’s 
covmtry, I could have no concern with it, and requested the 
Collector of tlie district in which it occurred to proceed m the 
usual course A Punchajetwas appointed, and on my ex- 
pressing the wish, the following copy of the proceedings sent 
to Don let Row Sindia was transmuted to me 

“ Tarjumah, or abstract of die proceedings of a Punchayet 
held at Nolye, as registered in the Komisdars office 
at that place 

“ A Pakoor, called Gool Sliah, inhabitant of Nolje, gave 
“ his daughter m marriage to Emam Khan, a young Patau of 
“ Bhopal, having stipulated that the youth was to turn men- 
“ dicant . tlus he agreed to, and both drank sherbet from the 
“ same cup, one of the ceremonies of initiation It appears 
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In offences of a spiritual nature, >vhen the case 
is clear and the facts undeniable, the most learned 
Brahmins are called to aid, by their advice, the 
judgment of the Prince ; but where the facts are 
disputed, there must, if justice is not disregarded, 
be a Punchayet ; and though that is also chiefly 


“ some gardcn-grotmd and a well were given as the bride's 
“ portion. 

" Gool Shah had three Clielahs, or disciples, Emam Shah, 
'* ^fadoo Shah, and Goolzar Shall : these people being envious 
" that Emam Khan should be preferred to them, determined 
“ to take his life, but failed in the first attempt by his refusing 
to eat some poisoned sweetmeats. Upon this they attacked 
" and M ounded him so severely with a sword, that he died ten 
** days afterwards. The Chelahs fled, and all search for them 
'* proved ineffectual ; buttheFakeerwas confined six months; 
“ when a Punchayet was assembled, consisting of the heads of 
tribes and people of respectability in Nolye, who came to 
“ the following decision : • 

. “ That, as no proof had been obtained of Gool Shah being 
“ concerned in the murder of Emam Khan, he should be re- 
“ leased from confinement; but, should the Chelahs who have 
absconded be hereafter laid hold of, and confess that they 
“ acted by order of Gool Shall, then he is to pay the price of 
“ blood." (This is the literal translation of the expression 
used.) 

“ Dated 22dJIolrammi 1228 Fasislee, £)lh Cartick 1878 
Sumbut. 

(Signed) “’Kazee Mahosied Fczzit u Debn. 

Bin Mahomed Omak, oij the part of tlie Mahomedans. 

Lvckmee Ciiund, Chowdry, on the part of the Bunnias. 

Letchmun Doss, Chowdry, on the part of the Zemindars. 

OoKAR Mut, Chowdry of Zemindars." 
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composed of religious men, some Government offi- 
cers, the Zemindar and Ganoongo of the town or 
district (whether Brahmins or not), attend the trial. 

' The same rules apply to Caste disputes : when 
the case is dear, the heads of the caste decide ; 
but, 'when doubtful, a Punchayet is assembled 
with the usual officiating officers, aided by a Punj, 
formed of the heads and most respectable men of 
the class to whom the accusers and accused be- 
long. Cases of disputed debts and property are ^ 
usually settled 'among the parties; but when re- 
ferred .to Government, Punchayets sit upon them, 
and a reluctant party is often compelled* to submit 
to arbitration, and to abide by the award, whicli, 
if he be found guilty, is sometimes imprisonment, 
but more frequently the 'sei2urc and sale of his 
property to satisfy the demands against him. 

The Potails aid the police in seizing crimi- 
nals, and they have a limited jurisdiction of a 
similar character to that exercised by the heads of 
castes in towns. It is their duty to punish slight 
offences, to settle all trifling disputes, and, where 
they conceive their personal decision will not be 
satisfactory, to call a Punchayet, which is com- 
posed of the most respectable inhabitants, who are 


• This is done by a procee* called Tuckiiia; a n-ord whicli, 
in its bteral sense, means “ dispute,** but which in law signifi- 
cation means as much force as can widiout violation of usage 
be adopted, to force a defendant to meet the appeal of a 

plaintiff. 
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cient. There is a right of appeal ; but this, when 
the judgment is supported by a Punchayet, is sel- 
dom made, except there is very glaring partiality 
or oppression. 

identity of that line which was in favour of their chief. Thus 
failed the first attempt at adjustment. 

'* The parties were now asked, if they would acknowledge 
that to be the true line which should be traced by a respect- 
able mart wearing the hide of a newly-killed bufialo. To this 
proposition both willingly assented. Dullah, Potail of Bur- 
kairee, having been approved, a bufialo was killed and its 
head placed on a heap of stones, which Sheo Singh declared 
to be his Northern boundary. When the skin was stripped 
off, DuUah covered himself tvith it, and proceeded, followed 
by the parties, from the spot where the head of the animal 
was placed, in a direction nearly South, and taking a new 
line a few yards nearer to Burkairee, but to the East of the 
disputed tract, thus giving up the cultivated lands to the 
Burkairee chief.” 

It is curious to observe, that the local officers of Holkar 
and Ghuffoor Khan, who were present at the sefllement of 
this dispute, were, as well as all the other parties, perfectly 
satisfied with the result of this last and most solemn appeal 
which can be made by Hindus in such cases. 

Vide Captdn MacDonald's letter to G. Wellesley, Es(^. 
25th October, 1820. 

Major Henley, in his Notes, observes upon this practice, 
which 13 as common in the Eastern as the Western parts of 
Malwa, “ that after the Potail, or other respectable man, has 
“ walked the boundary, his family and cattle are watched for 
several days, and if any thing -that has life, and was in 
” health when the ceremony was performed, dies before tlie 
^ fixed period of probation (which is generally written) it is 

“ deemed ajudgment upon falsehood; Uiemanis disgraced, 
‘and the settlement rendered null and invalid.” 
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Jahgeerdars, who have the exclusive adminis- 
tration of their own lands, can decide all cases 
that are not capital ; and even in these they have 
the power of putting to death the offender, if 
he IS of a tribe of noted and avowed thieves (of 
wliich there are many in Central India); but not' 
if he belongs to an industrious class ; and, above 
all, they cannot punish capitally any Wuttuhdar, 
or hereditary village-officer- ’ 

The above observations shew that the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, wlifen their possessions 
Were in a settled state, observed in their admi- 
nistration of criminal and civil justice 'the same 
system as the Paishwali and other Hindu rulers ; 
and within the last two years the Punchayets have 
been generally revived in the states of Holkar, of 
the Puars of Dhar and Dewass, and in several of 
the districts of Sindia. Indeed, there are some 
of the latter, in wliich these established and re- 
spected courts liave never been wliolly disused'^. 

Tlie principal Rajas of Central India have the 
same forms of justice as the Mahrattas. With 
both, however, the punishment of the most heinous 
crimes in men of high rank is seldom carried far- 
thart a conSscatioa <ff fjfeir lands. This 
lenity, which usually proceeds from fear, or from 

• The rich districts of Mundlssor and'Katchrode have, 
under a family of hereditary Renters, enjoyed comparative 
quiet; and in them, as well as Nolye and other provinces, 
Punchayets have always existed. 
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political motives in punishing capital offences, has 
conduced much to the continuation of those feuds 
which pervade the whole Rajpoot country, in 
which murders in retaliation are very’ common. 

The police of Zalim Singh, the regent of Ko- 
tah, has been noticed. He is himself the head 
civil and criminal judge of his country; but, 
though always stem and rigid, his decisions 
(where policy does not interfere) are remarkable 
for their wisdom and justice. He substitutes at 
his court (to which he brings all cases except the 
most trifling) a few men of high character and 
knowledge in the place of Punchayets. To these 
persons, who are in his service, he usually com- 
mits the investigation of every case of * conse- 
quence, and, after receiving their report, is aided 
by their knowledge and experience in giving his 
own judgment. 

A mode of having select individuals who -form 
a permanent Punchayct, or special court, to aid the 
prince, prevails in several large towns of Central 
India. In Rutlam* this duty is deemed here- 

Particular persons, who enjoy a high character, are al- 
ways as a matter of course members of Punchayet courts in 
many of the large towns of Malwa. ’ The names of men w]m 
m better times perforroedUU duty in the towns of Oojem 
M Indore, are still cherisbed; and at present there are in 
Rmlara some of the prindpiil inh.bitants who hafe in the 

revered character ofPench, OP belonging to the Punchayet, 
^mcd ntnch celebrity. The Punch of Entla™ nuty, in fact. 
Maatd to fomi a cnnatitnent part of its govcrnincnt, and 
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ditaiy in some of the principal families, and is 
considered a higli distinction; and those enjoying 
it are regarded with veneration by the people. 

In the administration of criminal justice among 
the Rajpoots of Central India, the ruler or lord is 

they exercise a right of 'defending its inhabitants fronT op- 
pression, as well as of adjusting its disputes. This is in 
some degree to be referred to a considerable part of its po* 
pidation being formed of settlers from the neighbouring towns 
of Tandla and Peeplawud, who ‘fifty years ago fled from 
violence and oppression to Rutlam, then ruled by the virtuous 
Rany 'Ararat Baee, from whom they obtained a kind of 
charter, io which their immunities were specified. Tlie beads 
were as follows : 

" 1st. That no dispute among themselves should be carried 
*' out of their own society to the Government officers for in> 
“ quiry or decision. 

“ 8d. That they should be exemptefrom the power of any 
“ officer of the Government, or of any Sepoy, coming to their 

bouses to summon them as delinquents, or criminals. ; 

" Sd. That if their women had rllicit intercourse (witii 
“ men not their husbands or protectors), they should not be 
“ held as having committed any offence against the Govern- 
“ ment ; nor be punishable in any manner by the Government 
“ for such crimes.” 

The chief persons of this colony became the Punch, or ma- 
gistrates of their own people ; and as disputes occurred be- 
tween them and others of the inhabitants, the heads of the 
latter were nominated to sit in Pundiayets with them to ad- 
just these differences. This duty lias become hereditary in 
several families, and the Pimchayet court of Rutlam has, and 
still maintains, a just fame for its integrity and wise decisions. 
The principal persons are called Mookhs, or Presidents ; and, 
one of these is so respected, that his house is a sanctuary for 
criminals. 
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deemed absolute j but in some cases of murder, 
theft, burglary, or of persons entering a house se- 
cretly with any design against the honour of the 
females of the family, the master of the house 
may slay the party without being accountable to 
his chief. In common cases the murderer is seized 
and brought for examination before the prince, 
or his minister, who acts sometimes from his own 
judgment, but oftener with the assistance of a 
Punchayet, consisting of Government officers and 
heads of classes, as has been described under the 
Mahratta system of administration. Puncbayets 
are employed in the Rajpoot states in all ciril 
matters of importance; nor would a decision, 
where property was concerned, he deemed satis- 
factory or just, unless the chief had resorted to the 
£ud of one of these courts composed of the most 
respectable of the inhabitants of the country. 

The nearest relations of a murdered person, or 
the man who has suffered loss by theft, are at 
once the complainants and accusers. On every 
occasion the prisoner is allowed the aid, if he de- 
sires it, of a friend ; in civil cases both the plaintiff 
and defendant may have persons to assist them, 
should they be unequal to advocate their uwn 
cause; but there are -never any Vakeels*, or 

Is no part of our adminisiration that Is regarded 
with more alarm hy Natires than that branch of our system of 
justice which estahh'shes Vakeels, or renders them necessary. 
They argue, with prQudice, but not altogether without reason, 
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lawyers, in these Punchayets. The aid of Shastries 
and Mookljs, or men learned in the law, is called 
for, if he requires it, by the prince, when he pro- 
nounces jridgment ; and in cases where the Pun- 
chayet has to award, the members are usually 
chosen from men who have knowledge both of 
Hindu law and usage ; and if those require assist- 
ance, they can always have it by calling in learn- 
ed persons. 

Witnesses are not sworn by Punchayets, unless 
doubts are entertained of their credibility; they 
aie cross-questioned and threatened, hut seldom, 
if ever, punished. A prisoner’s confession is in- 
variably received as the best and most positive 
proof that can be obtained of his guilt. ^ 

In every case a person tried by a Punchayet 
may appeal to the Raja, or chief, who can reverse 
the decision, and order another Punchayet : such 
instances aie, liowever, rare ; but the accused or 
condemned person may, even after the chiePs 
decision, appeal to the ordeal, which generally 
requires that he should put his arm into boiling 
u ater or oil, or have a red-hot iron placed on his 
Ijand, a leaf of the sacred Peepul* being first 
ixiiiitd itpan it If iie is scaided by the liquid, 
or burnt by the iron, he is guilty, and the sentence 
is carried into execution. If unhurt, the miracle 

that this artful class promotes a spirit of litigation, and that 
ihcir being necessary u a proof of llic too great length and 
perplexity of our regulations 
• Ticus Rcligiosj 
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is received in testimony of his innocence ; the man 
is considered a favourite of the Divinity, and not 
only released, but generally receives presents. 
These appeals are not unfrequent, and culprits, 
aided by art, or the collusion of those who have 
the conduct of the ordeal, sometimes escape. 

In both the territories of the Mahratta and Kaj- 
poot rulers of Central India, the supposititious 
crime of witchcraa is punished with more severity 
than any other ; but the punishment is almost 
always inflicted by tlie prince, by individuals, or 
hy the labble; and there is seldom any reference 
to a Punchayet, for even the forms of justice are 
in such cases neglected. This subject, however, 
elongs more to the superstitious usages than to 
the^ institutions of the country, and wU be My 
noticed hereafter. . . 


I of Punchayets differ in many places, 

l3Ut the principles by which they are regulated are 
eveiy where the same. These courts, as they now 
st in Central India, may be divided into two 
, , * ^composed of government officers 

“ of caste) „ho „ld the prince, or his cliief 

hincttonanes, in investigating civil and crhninal 
^es; and the second, Punchayets of arbitration, 
little ™ "■ece courts of inquiry, which have 
both’- ®“‘*'‘'¥™oter;, and as they depend, 
w^ of",h P^ceedin^, on the 

can Ih' rr delegatedx,fficers, they 

nized narf ^ ostablished and recog- 

"«cd part of the G„vem„.ent. Courts of arbl 
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tration may be termed public and private. "When 
the parties are at issue on any case relating to 
property, and appeal to the ruling authority, a 
Punchayet sits, in which each is entitled to name 
an equal number, and the government appoints 
an ofScer as umpire, who presides. Those con- 
cerned have, however, a right to object to this 
president, if they, deem him partial ; and, as the 
coiul is one which cannot be constituted but 
through their own assent, the objection, if per- 
severed in, compels the nomination of another. 
In private arbitration the government is not ap- 
pealed to ; but in all cases where the partis refer 
by mutual consent to a court of aibitration, they 
bind themselves (as has been stated) to abide by 
its award, 

^\^len a party complains to a prince, or the local 
officer, against a debtor, or a person that has injured 
him, a Punchayet (should his complaint be deemed 
just) is generally ordered, and the Government in- 
terposes to compel* the defendant to answer. 

Tlie members of the Punchayet are selected by 
tlje general suffrage of their fellow-citizens ; and, 
whether in the lower or higlier ranks, a person, 
wlio^has once established a reputation for talent 
and integrity in these courts, is deemed a per- 
manent member. It is a popular distinction, and 
becomes, thei*efore, a point of fame. A person is 
estimated in proportion as he is free from suspi- 


This IS done by the Tuekdza, as explained p. 55D. 
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cion of being actuated by influence or corruption ; 
and to have fame as a Punch* is an object of am- 
bition with the poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as 
well as the highest and wealthiest citizen. To sit 
ujwn these courts is conceived a duty which every 
man is bound to perform. The members receive 
no pay j-; their attendance is regulated with at- 
tention to general convenience ; but, after consent- 
ing to sit, it is not to be evaded, and Government 
sometimes interferes to supersede by its authority 
frivolous excuses for absence. 


* To be an established member of the Punch, or court, gires 
distinction ; hut to be the Mookh, or president of the court 
ofPunchayet, is the highest distinction a citizen can hare. 
Madhoo Seit, the opium-raerchant, was long Mookh of the 
Punchayetcourt3ofOojem,8ndhad greatfame. Thosewlio 
now preside over ibis court in.Hutlam have been mentioned. 

+ Major Henley, who has Lad recourse to these courts at 


Shujahalpoor, makes in his notes the following observations 
upon these points: 

. “At first the persons summoned as members of these 
“ courts noticed the expense they incurred by being called 
“from their families and homes; and a small per diem 
allonance for subsistence was in consequence granted for 
a short time. Afterwards it occurred that the persons 
■I without an exception either Potails or 

^ utnarrles, which classes of village-officers being liberally 
radowed by the stale In both Pergunnahs, it would seem 
« had a right to claim their occasional services 

under such circumstances as those here stated. This was 
explained to them, and the allowance rescinded. The 
ns of a Pimcbayet thus composed have invariably 
proved satisfactory.” ' , 
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There must he five persons, as the heads of a 
Punchayet; the other members are indefinite, 
being more or less, according to the case and the 
convenience of the parties. The junior members 
come and go during the examination, and some- 
times, if the trial is long, absent themselves for 
days or weeks; hut the principal persons who 
have been ori^nally nominated give an undivided 
attention to what is before them ; and their au- 
thority among the other members is proportionate 
to their reputation, and in cases of arbitration, 
relative to land or property, they may he deemed 
judges, while their assessors are not unlike a ju^. 
The Punchayet is expected to be unanimous in its 
award, but it is not indispensable that it should 
be so. A very large majority* is, however, re- 
quired to make its opinion or decision respected, 
and the power it has, with the concurrence of the 
Government officer, to expel any obstinate or con- 
tumacious member, generally secures unanimity, 
which is very essential to the cxmtinuance of an 
institution of its character. 


• Major Hciilcy, BpeaUng of these courts, slates in refer- 
ence to usage in the Eastern parts of Mai™ : ■' The deDs.on 
is, prima facie, required to be onaninious, hut, s ou on 
member of the court persist in objecting, his protest 
recorded. In die event of two members dissenting, t le p - 

cecdingsnre nullified. The decree passed is subscri I 

the court, the Government offieers in atlend.nee, and tauy 
hy the parties themselves ; its encculion is t cn or 
the appropriate authority, and the document . ., 

office ns a hat to renew cd litigation on the same s J 
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The Governments in Central India have settled 
fines and fees upon all cases brought before a Pun- 
chayet, which vary according to the nature of the 
case and the wealth of the parties. The fine 
which is lened* on the person who loses the cause, 
is the heaviest ; while the fee']' from the party who 
gains it, is proportionably light. This practice, 
and the shame of being found wdth a bad cause by 
the most respectable men of their own tribe, check 
a spirit of litigation, which would not appear to 
have ever been very prevalent in this country. 

Fees were never given as a matter of course to 
the members ofPunchayets in Central India: such 
gifts would, according to the answer of many old 
and respectable inhabitants, (who have been re- 
ferred to) have soiled their proceedings. But it is 
here necessary to state that the natives of this pro- 
^dnce have been for the last twenty years so ex- 
posed to an arbitraiy military power, under which 
every form of justice was contemned, that they 
may be disposed to exaggerate the merits of a sys- 
tem, which is, in many districts, like a tale of other 
times. It cannot, however, be against the character 
of siich an institution that its merits are over- 


Tbis fine h call^ Gmnabgaree, or •' penally for crime.” 
t This fee is termed Sbookaranna, or, “ an offering of 
• gratitude.” * • • . i - . 

: Nothing can excecd the feelings which the Natives both 
*g rank express regarding courts of Punchayets. 

i was appealed to in a case of some consequence from one of 
Do«lci Row Sindia'a dvD officers, to allow such a court to 
It at the British cantonment of Ml.o t r 
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rated, and that it is cherished in the memory of 
those for whqse benefit it has been established. 

Punishments beyond those awarded by Pun- 
chayets were entirely at the discretion of Govern- ^ 
ment; and throughout Central India, ^th few 
exceptions, this power has been exercised for the 
emolument of the ruler and his officers. Miuders 
are usually atoned for by heavy fines ; and of late 
years not only crimes, but disputes between any 
two parties, have been openly regarded, at the 
principal Mahratta courts, as sources of revenue. 
^Vhen any. party engaged in such contentions 
applies for justice, the quarrel is considered not as 
to its merits, but as to what it is likely to produce ; 
and shamelessly given, or sold, to’n person* who 

Indore was next proposed ; I desired the parties to go there, 
and (hrected his agent with me to write to Tantia Jogh, the 
minister of Holkar, that I hoped tlie proceedings of ibe Pun- 
chayet would be just and impartial. The following is his 
answer : 

» The General has sent Kurreem Borah and Adam Borah 
“ here, that there may be a Funchayet on the management of 
» Puangurh and Dobud. Here erery thing of the kind is, 
“ and must be correct. Besides, in a Puncbayet, partiality to 
“ father or son is quite impossible: how can it be evinced 
“ towards others?” 

This* it may be said, is mere profession; but it shews the 
respect and veneration in which even those who exercise a 
most absolute power hold, or pretend to hold, this institution. 

* A Huzooiiah of Sindia’s brought me a letter from t e 
acting resident at Gualior, and one from Hindce Row 
kia, begging my support to the son of Bajec Row es , 
formerly a Soobahdar of part of Malwa, in an affair m w 
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is nominated by the prince to examine and decide 
upon the contested cause. A favourite Huzooriah 
is sometimes deputed ; and in such instances, whe- 
ther the case be decided by the local manager, or 
a Punchayet, the fees and claims to remuneration 
of the “ servant* of the presence’’ are distinctly 


Ills interference conld not be admitted tntbout creating dbsen- 
sion in a family. On being asked if this was not known « 
Gualior, the Huzooriah replied, “ Certainly they knew it Tery 
well, but this Tunta Punla (dispute) has been given to Jes- 
wunt Row’s son, and beyond such jobs he has only one poor 
village to subsist himself and adherents.” I however, pre- 
vented any profit upon this occasion, as such could'onlybe 
obtained by throwing a family, that had been reconciled with 
much trouble, into disorder again; and Sindla’s right loin* 
terfere in their affairs rested on very slight grounds. 

Vide private letter to Captain J. Stewart, 12th September, 
1820. 

• The following b a literal translation of an order, nidi 
the seal of D. R. Sindia, brought by one of bis Huaooriabs. 
who was sent to aid in establishing claims of a complainant. 
It specifies all bis fees. 

(Seal ofl}. R. Sindb.) 

“ Dowlet Row Siadia to Bhojah Bugwan, inhabitant of 
Rutlain. (Arabic year Soorsum 1S31.) 

Hurchund Seit, of Oojein, has claims against you, of 
which you declme coming to a fair arrangement: so it is 
represented. This order is in consequence given, lhat on 
“ receiving it you may come to a fair adjustment. For this 
“ purpose the Sircar has deputed Govinda Mungutria, Huzoo- 
riah, whose Mussalla (douceur) is fixed at five hundred ru- 
pees, and a ICummer Kholah of a hundred rupees, besides 
‘‘ his daily subsistence at five rupees in money. The mainte- 
nance of him, a Jawos (Hirkarah) who attends him, and his 
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spedfied, and must be defrayed. This practice, 
■whidi was, during the disturbed times of the pro- 
vince, very general, is 'now much limited to the 
government of Dowlet Row Sitidia. 

The Bheels, and other classes of noted thieves, 
being unable to ransom their lives, generally suffer 
for capital crimes. They are usually hung, or be- 
headed. ‘ Imprisonment is common ; and state 
prisoners, who it is desired should not live, are 
seat to an unhealthy hill fort, where either the 
climate, starvation, or slow poison, terrainateg 
their existence. Hindu rulers, though often 
cruel, are seldom sanguinary, and public execu- 
tions are rare ; but torture is a common expedient, 
sometimes to discover the guilt, but oftener to 
compel men to reveal wealth. Neither rank, sex, 
nor caste, has guarded individuals from its in- 
fliction, as is fully shewn by many examples in 
the history of this country. 

Capital punishment among the petty Rajpoot 
states is unfrequent, in the ratio of the weakness 
and poverty of these princes ; a fear (particularly 
when the culprit is a man of rank, or belongs to 
a strong family or tribe,) to inciu* by an act of 


“ liofse, is also to te given. A daily payment is also to be 
“ made to him as a farther house expense of two rupees and a 
“ quarter. Given in the month,” &c. &c. 

N. B. Mussalah is, literaUy, a compound of spiew, or 
seasoning. It is here used metaphorically for douceur. um 
iTier Kholah means ungirding the loins, which the Huzooria 
will not do till this fee is paid. 
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power, the resentment of the friends and relations 
of the criminal, combined with a desire of ohtrin-- 
ing money, makes them in most cases commute 
the punishment (however atrocious the guilt) for a 
fine. *. 

"When petty Kajpoot princes desire the death 
of either a guilty or innocent individual, they 
have I'ecourse more usually to^ secret assassination 
than to public execution. Robberies, • like mur- 
ders, are seldom openly punished with death, ex- 
cept when the robbers are poor, and hardened 
Offenders; restoration of property almost always 
obtains pardon. The character of the different 
classes of the inhabitants of Central India 'U’ill be 
hereafter given ; and it will be found, that tlie 
commission of crimes of a capital nature is much 
limited to particular tribes. • 

The Bheels have a rude system of justice. 
Their chiefs punish, more or less, according as' 
their- power renders them indifferent to -the 
opinion of their adherents ; but the first among 
them are too dependent on the attachment of the 
Turvees, or heads of families, who support'them, 
to venture often on arbitrary acts of violence witJi 
their own people. If a murder, robbery, or theft, 
he committed, the chief, or family of the sufferer,' 
demands reparation. If refused, immediate resort 
IS had to acts of retaUation or reprisal ; and, as this 
.provokes farther violence, it often happens that 
sm-eral liv^.are lost to avenge a single murder, or 
fifty head of cattle plundered in consequent of 
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one having been stolen. These proceedings are, 
ho^vever, only the effusions of sudden rage j and 
the elders of the tribes, wh'en that is cooled, inter- 
fere, and in all quarrels or disputes, great or 
trifling, they have resort to Pimchayets. These 
often consist of several hundred members, as every 
person connected with the plaintiff or defendant 
sits ‘Upon them: they generally assemble imder 
the shade of a tree, and settle the terms on which 
the murder, robbery, or theft is to be compounded. 
Fines in cattle or money are high upon murders ; 
but Bheel Punchayets never inflict death. If the 
crime committed be of so atrocious a natiue as 
not to be compounded or forgiven, the culprit is 
pursued and destroyed by those whom this act has 
made his enemies ; but he must be put to death in 
what they term an affray, that is, in warm blood ; 
— to take the life of each other cooUy, is revolting 
to their usages. 

Tlie proceedings of Punchayets of the Bheels 
are not written ; but the memory of the most re- 
markable of the awards is long preserved in the 
tradition of the tribes concerned, and they are 
quoted on the authority of their elders as pre- 
cedents for future decision. Wlien one of these 
rude courts meets, a buffalo and a large quantity 
of liquor are made ready ; and the moment tlie 
ceremony of breaking a stick, or tlwowing a stone 
into^a revered stream, announces that the feud is 
stanched, or the dispute settled, the buffalo is 
2 T 
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